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The difficulty experienced by Londoners in the matter 
of markets is something extraordinary. All efforts to 
establish any other than Billingsgate for fish have signally 
failed, and, considering the population, Covent Garden, 
Spitalfields, and the Borough Markets are very insuffi- 
cient for the supply of vegetables. Only those who really 
know how large an area the East-End covers, and how 
far its dingy streets of small tenements run into Essex, 
realise the immense convenience to those districts of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company’s market at Stratford. 
It is a centre of business to thousands of small dealers, who 
would find it a long journey to Spitalfields and have pro- 
bably never seen Covent Garden in their lives. Yet the 
very existence of the Stratford Market seems to be 
threatened by the lessee of Spitalfields, who complains 
that his charter is infringed thereby, and demands either 
that it shall be closed, or that market-gardeners in its 
vicinity shall be forbidden to supply it. This sounds 
arbitrary; but surely the railway could bring up any 
quantity of vegetables from the eastern counties, and to 
that the Spitalfields autocrat has no objection. 





One of the best-informed and most practical fish- 
salesmen at Billingsgate has long endeavoured to persuade 
all whom it concerns that unless the meshes of fishing- 
nets are made larger the race of soles will be exterminated 
before very long. He complains that small, immature 
fish are taken and ruthlessly destroyed either by being 
suffocated at the bottom of the net and thrown away as 
refuse, or brought to market and sold cheap in the streets. 
He points out that this is penny wise and pound foolish 
policy, and says that it applies to many kinds of fish less 
popular than soles, but equally valuable as a source of 
food-supply to the poor. 





The high rate of duty levied at the Custom Houses on 
the United States seaboard on articles of dress imported 
from Europe leads to all manner of clever attempts to 
evade it. One of the most recent was extremely ingenious, 
but it failed. The statute declares that the wardrobe of 
an actress is part of ‘‘ the tools of her trade,” and allows 
it to pass duty free. On board an ocean steamer from 
Havre, a few weeks ago, a young lady, whose appearance 
and manners were of the stage stagey, took her passage 
under the name of Mdlle. C , and talked freely during 
the voyage about her past and her hoped-for successes. 
Her trunks were many and large; and, when she reached 
New York, she vouchsafed a good deal of information 
respecting their contents to the Custom-House inspector. 
A rich blue silk, trimmed with Carrickmacross lace, was 
for her to wear as Lady Teazle; and an orange satin, 
adorned with black Spanish lace, was for Frou-Frou. A 
lovely bridal toilette was for some other play; but un- 
fortunately the inspector was familiar with the names and 
= )graphs of all well-known actresses, and soon detected 

idile. C—— as the emissary of a New York Felix or 
Pingat. It musthave been very hard to fail ignominiously 
when so near the end of her mission ! 





Unwonted activity reigns at the Louvre, where the 
authorities are busy arranging the superb collections 
given to the national museum by Baron Davilliers, and 
are also placing in glass cases many recent gifts and 
purchases, among which are several beautiful statuettes 
by Zanagra, and some relics from Kymé, Smyrna, and 
Capua; a magnificent Etruscan vase, and an old marble 
torso, presented by M. De Murat. 





A great many of the internal troubles of the Austrian 
Empire arise from the variety of small, but irreconcileable, 
nationalities incorporated with it. In Hungary, for in- 
stance, the Tchek element exists in the proportion of 
thirty Tcheks to every hundred thousand Austro-Germans, 
and hitherto all officials have been compelled to learn the 
language of the minority. Tchek children have grown up 
speaking both tongues, and have found this dual know- 
ledge extremely useful; but a few hot-headed patriots 
are now making it a great grievance that the rising 
generation should acquire any but the ancestral speech. 
Their attitude is just as ridiculous as would be that of 
Frenchmen who should forbid their sons and daughters to 
learn German. 





Miss Laura Clancey, a young American actress, who 
was a valued member of the company with which Miss 
Mary Anderson played before she came to England, died 
of consumption in Baltimore a few weeks ago, and her 
body was conveyed to Lancaster for cremation. It was 
reduced to ashes in less than two hours, and these were 
divided into two portions, one of which was placed in her 
mother’s, and the other in her sister’s grave. 





The women of Iowa, taking an enlightened interest in 
the New Orleans Exhibition, sent a large quantity of 
intings, embroideries, and other specimens of their 
andiwork, which filled no less than eight railway trucks. 
Unhappily, the train to which these were attached caught 
fire, and the whole collection was either totally destroyed 
or irretrievably damaged, and consequently the women of 
Iowa are unrepresented. 


The game of billiards has attained such popularity 
that questions are constantly arising as to the origin of 
the long scores which are now made. Here is a history 
of the whole matter in a nutshell. The secret of long 
scores consists, besides the improvement made in tables, 
cushions, cues with leathern tips, and ‘‘ chalking,” in the 
discovery of the ‘‘side-stroke ” (ascribed to a billiard- 
table keeper named Bartley ‘‘ early in this century ”’) and 
of the “‘spot-stroke,” which, having been practised suc- 
cessfully by a billiard-table keeper named May, was, about 
1825, executed twenty-two times in succession by the 
aforesaid Bart] named Carr. Then Kentfield, 
of Brighton, comm nly called ‘‘ Jonathan,” made fifty- 
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seven ‘‘spot-strokes”; afterwards, between 1845 and 
1849, John Roberts, senior, of Liverpool, having diligently 
practised the ‘‘ spot-stroke”’ for six months, made a score 
of 346, including 104 ‘‘ spots.” The ‘‘spot-stroke ” was 
thenceforward established; scores increased and multi- 
plied until, in 1873, W. Cook, having beaten Roberts, sen., 
and become ‘‘ champion ”’ in 1870, made in an ‘‘exhibition 
match” a break of 936, which remained the best on 
record until, in 1880, W. Mitchell, also in an ‘‘ exhibition 
match,” made 1839. This remained the ‘‘ best on 
record” until W. J. Peall, at Cambridge last May, also 
in an “exhibition match” (and subsequently H. Evans 
at Melbourne, Australia, it is said, ‘‘at practice’’), 
made the enormous break of 1989: continuing, however, 
when the match was over. Quite lately, John Roberts, 
junior, who is said never to have made more than 1154, 
‘* spot”? included, has with breaks of 322 and more, up 
to 360, beaten W. Cook’s 309 (made at Manchester in 
1881), which had hitherto been the best ‘‘all round” 
break, the ‘‘spot-stroke” being barred. Such isthe 
progress which has been made in “scoring”? at billiards 
since ‘‘side” and ‘‘spot’? became known to players; 
and perhaps the “improved” construction of the 
ordinary tables, especially of the cushions at the corners 
of the pockets, has more to do with it than is generally 
supposed. Let this be said without prejudice, without 
any idea of detracting from the marvellous performances 
of the players. 





Among the many farces of our daily life there is none 
more flagrant, though there ure many more amusing; than 
the practice of the Railway Companies who take your 
money beforehand on pretence of conveying you from one 
place to another within a given space of time, and are 
held by themselves and by the judges-(some of them, at 
any rate) tv be exonerated from the implied contract by 
having printed at the back of the ticket they give you 
some saving clause which you cannot read without a mag- 
nifying glass, which, in point of fact, nobody ever does read 
or is expected to read, and which it is perfectly useless to 
read when you have paid your fare, and, moreover, have 
no other practicable means of conveyance but the afore- 
said railway companies’ trains. Practically, the railway 
companies have a monopoly of the passenger-carrying of 
the whole country; you must go by their lines or not at 
all; and if they insist upon being paid beforehand, they 
should be made to give you what you have paid for, if it 
be morally and physically possible, though they should 
have torun a special train on account of a single passenger: 
or—they should be mulcted in a heavy penalty. 





There is nothing like modesty and reasonableness when 
you are requested to state your wishes; and it is, there- 
fore, satisfactory to read that ‘‘ the principal wish” of the 
Porte is ‘‘that the British troops should leave Egypt 
within eight months.” This would, indeed, be a speedy 
exodus, if anything is to be done at Khartoum. It is not 
the Turkish fashion to be in such a hurry: the “‘ principal 
wish ’’ must be Turkish for a ‘‘ goak.” 





Apropos of Egypt, it is reported that a French clique 
in Cairo keep up a correspondence with the Mahdi, convey 
to him information about our movements, suggest means 
whereby our plans may be defeated, and so on. If there 
be any truth in the report, it only shows that even French- 
men can be blind to their own interests; the success of 
the Mahdi would be as the letting out of water for all 
Europeans, and the French would suffer as much as any- 
body, save the English perhaps, from the inundation. 
‘‘Nous sommes trahis!’’ was the constant cry of the 
French whenever they met with a reverse in the Franco- 
German War; and, if the report mentioned above be 
true, we shall be able to borrow their cry with more 
reason, should any damage be inflicted upon us by the 
Mahdi. 


After you have procured a copy of ‘‘ Cavendish on 
Whist,”’ and laboriously studied all the mysteries of the 
‘‘call,” and the ‘echo,’ it is alittle disheartening to be 
told that ‘‘they don’t play that game in France; if you 
played it, they would say that you didn’t play like a 
gentleman.” How that may be is best known to players 
who have played in France. There is no denying, how- 
ever, that there is a ‘‘ professional” look about the play 
with ‘call ” and ‘‘ echo,” and that players who are con- 
versant with the system have a great advantage over 
players who are not. When we know, moreover, from 
the revelations of ‘‘double dummy,” that the wildest 
deviations from the ‘‘cut and dried” rules of whist are 
the only way sometimes to win a game, it seems as if 
more sport were likely to be obtained from playing hap- 
hazard. On the other hand, as it is open to everybody to 
learn the conventional method, whereby adversaries are as 
well informed as partners of what is to be expected, it is 
difficult to see where the unfairness lies. It might as well 
be eaid that it is unfair to practise the ‘‘ spot”’ stroke at 
billiards and use it against a mere “all round” player. 
To do so would among amateurs have a professional, 
marker-like appearance, no doubt; but there would not be 
any unfairness, or anything unworthy of a gentleman, 
about it; inasmuch as it is equally open to everybody to 
practise the ‘‘ spot,” and there is no secret about the 
stroke, though one man takes more kindly than another 
to it. 


The late Mr. Fawcett did a very judicious thing when 
he appealed to the public not to show their kindly feelings 
towards postmen at Christmas by rendering the said 
postmen ‘‘drunk and incapable” and liable to lose their 
employment. It is wonderful how many people will 
give a fellow-creature “a liquor” without hesitation, but 
not ‘‘ the price of it” on any account. There is a story 
about an ex-prize-fighter, in reduced circumstances, who 
met a former patron, and being asked to ‘‘ have a liquor,” 
replied: ‘‘ Would you mind giving me the price of it? 
I’ve met six gentlemen to-day, and they all offered me a 
liquor, and I can assure you, Sir, I havn’t broken my fast 
all day as yet. I’d much sooner get something to eat.” 
But ex-prize-fighters, if not postinen, certainly belong to 
the class of men of whom it is popularly believed that 
drink is their one thing needful; and the popular belief is 
said to be not altogether without foundation. 








One of the most distinguished creatures at the present 
time in the United States is undoubtedly Maud &8., the 
celebrated ‘‘ trotter,” who has lately ‘‘ beaten her own 
record” by trotting a mile in 2 min. 9} sec., according 
to some American watches. When it comes to quarters 
of a second, however, ‘‘clocking”’ is very nervous 
and touchy work. Nevertheless, to have trotted a mile 
in anything under 2 min. 10 sec. is a wonderful feat, 
which makes it worth while to inquire by what degrees 
“trotting” (which the Americans got from us, as they 
also got ‘‘ running” and ‘‘ pacing’”’) arrived at its present 
high standard, or rather trottard. In the beginning of 
‘‘records” it was thought good to trot a mile in 
2min. 40sec., as well it might be; then nothing would 
do over 2 min. 30sec. ; and so the time was worked down, 
by quarters of a second, to the 2min. 19} sec. of Flora 
Temple, the 2 min. 17} sec. of Dexter, the 2 min. 16} sec. 
of American Girl, the 2 min. 14 sec. of Goldsmith Maid, 
in 1874, soon to be eclipsed altogether, ten years later, 
by Maud §8., who trotted the mile (according to 
American ‘clocking ”) in 2min. 10}sec. at Chicago in 
1880, in 2min. 10} sec. at Pittsburg in 1881, in 2 min. 
93 sec. in August last (beating Eye-See’s 2 min. 10sec. 
at Providence), and ultimately in 2 min. 9}scc. last 
November. If she goes on, she will doa mile literally, 
as she does now figuratively, in ‘‘no time at all” ; 
for American trotters, like Goldsmith Maid (who ‘‘ re- 
tired” at the age of twenty-one, as Lady Suffolk 
also did), are not removed early from the turf, but 
go on, like the brook, for ever. Only Maud 8., perhaps, 
can scarcely be said to have ever been regularly ‘‘ on the 
turf.” 





The flying rumours gathered as they roll’d, 

Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told; 

And all who told it added something new, 

And all who heard it made enlargements too, 
sang the poet Prior in ‘‘The Temple of Fame.” Never 
was the truth of his lines more apparent than when, one 
day last week, a report was current that a serious accident 
had happened to the Prince of Wales. Carriages brought 
callers by the hundred to Marlborough House, policemen 
went there, and details were discussed, sympathy ex- 
pressed, and even particulars of the mishap were freely 
commented upon. Happily, there was not the slightest 
foundation for the rumour. On tracing the report to its 
source, a discovery was made that a carriage belonging to 
the Earl of Dudley had met with a slight disaster, and 
that his Royal Highness was staying with his Lordship at 
Witley Court when it occurred. ‘This is the only ex- 
planation that can be given of the alarming report, but it 
would be curious, although of course impossible, to 
trace the history of the lie from its birth until it came 


of age. 





A protest made by no less keen a sportsman than the 
Earl of Bradford is likely to be indorsed by lovers of 
natural history and the most conservative of game pre- 
servers generally. It has been customary for keepers to 
have permission, if not orders, from their masters to 
destroy vermin ; and these keepers appear to have decided 
in their own minds which birds and quadrupeds shall come 
within this category. The result is that weasels, hedge- 
hogs, owls, magpies, jays, herons, and kestrels are indis- 
criminately slaughtered, and that, although these are 
certainly injurious to the propagation and preservation of 
some species, they themselves have their uses, and cannot 
be altogether dispensed with. For instance, weasels are 
notoriously as inimical to rats as rats are to crops; while 
hedgehogs flourish on beetles and other insects that ruin 
farmers. Jays, too, delighting as they do in pheasants’ 
eggs, are equally partial to those of the wood-pigeon, who 
is himself a greater nuisance than a jay. An owl will 
account for hundreds of mice in the course of the season ; 
and a heron is no epicure, eating as many newts, frogs, 
and toads as he will good fish. The law of natural enmity 
is, therefore, equalising; and it is to be hoped, in the 
interest of landowners, that Lord Bradford’s sug- 
gestions will be adopted, and the wholesale destruction 
moderated. 





An American Professor of Chemistry has invented a 
new bomb, which he believes will supersede all other 
missiles of war. It is filled with poisonous gases so virulent 
in their effect that, to use his own words, ‘‘ when the 
bomb explodes, the air within a radius of a hundred feet 
becomes charged with silent death.”’ A nice humane idea 
surely, and one that does infinite credit to the inventor’s 
imagination and kindly nature. Justas if shot, shell, and 
cold steel were not sufficiently horrible in their effect, we 
are now to retard civilisation and poison or suffocate 
antagonistic armies. Our American friend must not, 
however, flatter himself that he is strictly original, for so 
long ago as the date of the building of the. great wall of 
China the Celestials used to attack their enemies with a 
weapon similar in delicacy of conception. The basin filled 
with foul-smelling fetid drugs, and known by the unelegant 
title of stink-pot, was charming and graceful artillery 
compared to the new air-bomb. But it may save the 
Professor trouble and anxiety to know at once that he is 
not likely to revolutionise modern warfare with his 
tasteful novelty. 





Pantomime dates from B.c, 22. The entertainment, 
then only a representation by gesture and attitude, was 
introduced on to the Roman stage by Pylades and 
Bathyllus. In those days there was no Mr. Blanchard to 
write pretty lyrics, and no Mr. Augustus Harris to employ 
eight hundred people to wear gorgeous costumes and sing 
comic songs. Masks, also, were unkuown in England 
until someone brought them from Italy about two 
hundred years ago. It was Mr. Rich who, in 1717, first 
produced a pantomime in London. ‘It is curious,” says 
a historian, ‘‘ that for forty years he was to hold possession 
of the town, and cause successive generations of managers 
the most serious inconvenience, owing to this superior 
attraction.” If it be true, as reported, that a thousand 
pounds a day be taken for the first few weeks of panto- 
mime at Drury-Lane, then the manager of this playhouse 
will also doubtless cause his rivals some ‘‘ inconvenience” ; 
for, after all, there can be but a limited theatre-going 
public. 
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PANTOMIME TIME. 

The children are the best Conservatives after all. They never 
yield in their faith concerning pantoumimes and plum-pudding. 
Reform may agitate the political mind: re-distribution bills 
may pass: the House of Lords may be threatened and society 
be disturbed to its very core and centre: but on Boxing Night, 
if all be well, the same scene will be enacted within the walls 
of ‘‘Old Drury’? that has been described scores of times, 
and that somehow never becomes stale or old fashioned. 
The young gentleman in the shirt-sleeves will be found in the 
gallery directing a trained band of comic singers: Mr. Oscar 
Barrett, politest of musical directors, will turn round in the 
orchestra, facing his friends the gods, and urging them to 
still grander efforts in unisonal power: the audience, upstand- 
ing, will forget political strife in the welcome strains of 
**God Save the Queen,” and after a short interval of din 
and discord will settle down with a will to enjoy the 
delights of the latest, and of course the best, of the 
‘annuals’? ever produced at Drury Lane. Once again— 
may his delightful shadow never grow less—the veteran 
KE. L. Blanchard, beloved of the children, the Charles Lamb 
of our modern Christmas season, will tell the story, or rather 
retell one of the most famous and popular of nursery legends. 
No pantomime plot ought to be more appreciated by the 
youngsters living within the sound of Bow Bells than that of 
‘Whittington and his Cat.’? Only last Lord Mayor’s Day, 
when, from the windows of the Strand, the children saw their 
beloved hero sitting on his Highgate stile, with Puss at his 
feet and countless white sheep grazing on the meadows, what 
a shout went up from thousands of young throats at the 
welcome spectacle! Very much the same amount of popu- 
larity is in store for Miss Fannie Leslie, sweetest of singers 
and neatest of dancers, who has been engaged for Whittington, 
and for Mr. Charles Lauri, who for months past has been 
studying the ways and eccentricities of the ‘‘ harmless neces- 
sary cat.’?’ A shudder went round the house when on a recent 
occasion a mischievous monkey climbed up into the dress- 
circle and ran round the house, but this year, if the experiment 
is repeated, there will be cries of ‘‘ Puss! puss!’’ all over the 
place, and all the children will be wanting to scratch their 
= eogetad behind the ear! According to the prospectus 
efore us, and rumour with a thousand tongues, Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard has turned the old story into an exciting drama. 
His fancy and his humour have induced him to blend with 
‘* Whittington ’’ the story of Hogarth’s ‘‘ Industrious and Idle 
Apprentice,’’ and we shall probably find poor Dick going off 
with his cat to visit the King of the Cannibal Islands, not 
because he was bullied by atermagant old cook, but because he 
was accused of larceny by a jealous and idle rival. True 
love, however, is allowed to prosper, and Miss Kate Munroe 
has been selected as the model of grace and constancy in 
the character of the charming Alice Fitzwarren. ‘The Mrs. 
Fitzwarren of Miss M. A. Victor will no doubt be a comic 
treat of the first order. Mr. Harry Nicholls will have a chance 
for the expression of tragic melancholy as ‘Tom, the Idle Ap- 
prentice. Mr. Herbert Campbell is to enact the shrewish cook; 
and the favourite Mario sisters—Minnie and Dot—will head a 
company of pretty girls and clever vocalists. The great scene 
on which Mr. Augustus Harris, assisted by his clever brother, 
Charles, have expended all their energies is to be the repre- 
sentation of a Lord Mayor’s Show in the days of Whittington; 
but from all that has already been whispered about it the 
spectacle will transcend every procession or pageant ever pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, and will be worthy of the liberal 
days of a Lord Mayor Nottage. The transformation-scene, 
painted by Mr. H. Emden, is to be called ‘‘ The Four 
Elements,’’ a scene with a purpose, and it is good 
news to hear that Mr. Beverly will be found side 
by side with Grieve, Hart, Spong, Ryan, and Emden. 
The cunning hand of Mr. Alfred Thompson will be 
found in the dazzling costumes; Pertoldi and Zan- 
frette will be the stars of the incidental ballets; Katti 
Lanner’s children are to appear once more; and last, but 
certainly not least in the high estimation of the children, Mr. 
Harry Payne will direct the harlequinade, as almost the last 
of a long list of English Christmas clowns. 


At Covent Garden, the energetic Mr. William Holland 
promises us a startling novelty. ‘The famous opera-house is 
to be turned into a circus of a refined kind, without the 
familiar smell of sawdust! Shades of Astley and Ducrow, 
what are we coming to when the trained horses, the bare- 
backed riders, the Ringmaster with his haughty and aristo- 
cratic air, the clowns and the jugglers, are to career before us 
on a wonderful mat, weighing who shall say how many tons! 
When they turned Astley’s into a melodramatic house the late 
Mr. Robertson pathetically observed ‘‘ You maychange, youmay 
alter the place as you will, but the smell of the sawdust will 
cling to it still.’? There are some old-fashioned people who 
maintain that a circus is nothing without the scent of 
sawdust or tan: at any rate, Mr. Holland proposes a com- 
promise in the shape of a costly door-mat. London is no 
longer to be behind Paris in the matter of circuses. The 
ring is once more to be revived; and if all the reports of 
the beauty of Oceana be true, our “ gilded youth”? will turn 
his attention to the star of the circus and leave the ballet dis- 
consolate. It would take far more space than I have to spare 
to describe the novelties that Mr. Holland promises on Boxing 
Day. Elephants, eccentrics, jugglers, acrobats; the best 
riders, male and female, that can be found in the two hemi- 
spheres ; singing clowns and performing monkeys; a somer- 
sault rider, who rejoices in the name of Hernandez, and an 
American diversity, who bears the strange circus name of 
“Forepaugn,’’ so suggestive of a trained horse, will all be 
pressed into the service; and a children’s pantomime, on the 
capital subject of St. George and the Dragon, is promised 
as well. 

Apart from the two great West-End houses, there are other 
outlying pantomimes that invariably attract attention. In the 
old days we should have had Planché at the Lyceum and 
Flexmore at the Princess’s; but Shakspeare stops the way, 
and poetry is preferred to pantomime. But Mr. George 
Conquest, the first pantomimist of his time, will direct the 
story of ‘‘ Aladdin’? atthe Surrey. Mr. Douglas, whose scenic 
displays run Old Drury pretty close, will mount ‘‘ Cinderella”’ 
on a superb scale at the Standard; and good reports also arrive 
from Sanger’s, the Grand at Islington, from the Pavilion in 
Whitechapel, and from that best-conducted of houses, the 
Britannia at Hoxton, where Mrs. Lane is a queen in her own 
happy and contented empire. A pleasant fashion has sprung 
up in late years of visiting all the pantomimes, east and west, 
in succession— in fact, of making up pantomime parties, taking 
dinner by the way at some famous hostelry. It is a capital 
plan, for often in the east is found more real humour than can 
peep out of the skirts of all the magnificence and splendour at 
the west. The children, at any rate, need not be disappointed, 
for ample preparations have been made to enable them to spend 
their Christmas holidays merrily at the play. Ce; 


“THE CANDIDATE.” 


All who saw ‘‘ The Candidate’’ on the first night of its pro- 
duction at the Criterion ‘Theatre had no hesitation in predicting 
for the play a success that would eventually astonish the mer- 
curial and lucky Mr. Charles Wyndham. It was one of those 
strange slices of good chance that occasionally fall to the share 
of a far-sighted and enterprising manager. ‘lhe company were 
rehearsing, in point of fact, another play which had made 
a considerable success in Paris, when the ‘‘ happy thought’’ 
struck Mr. Wyndham of adapting the last Purisian political 
play to the requirements of our own excitable Parliamentary 
times. ‘‘Le Député de LBombignac’’ was surely the very 
thing: a good farce that could be easily manipulated. And 
manipulated it accordingly was. The manager and his con- 
fidential assistants had a hand in it; a member of Parliament 
was called in to pepper it over with political jokes; for six 
allusions that would please the Conservatives half a dozen 
more were added to tickle the Radicals ; it was written, read, 
rehearsed, and produced in less than a fortnight, at the 
lightning speed that is cliaracteristic of the Criterion manage- 
ment. ‘The curtain had scarcely been up five minutes before 
all who were present felt that something out of the 
common order of things was in the air. It was as daring 
as the ‘*Happy Land,’’ and as_ apropos as ‘The 
Colonel.” The Lord Chamberlain had been satisfied; the 
public took the ‘‘skit’’ good-naturedly; even the placid 
Mr. Henry Labouchere, sitting in the stalls, professed not to 
see the point of the allusions to ‘‘ Henry and Bradley,”’ Radical 
members for Easthampton; and all london was invited to a 
‘¢ good bit of fun,’’ with ‘‘not too much personality but just 
personality enough ’’ for a modern theatrical audience. Itis the 
mission in Mr. Charles Wyndham’s theatrical life to represent 
a wayward and volatile husband writhing under the tyranny of 
some form ot petticoat government that deprives him of his 
personal liberty. An over-affectionate wife, a dragon of a 
mother-in-law, or a Methodistical or philanthropic Stiggins 
may thus bar the way to Mr. Wyndham’s anticipated pleasure. 
But he invariably breaks away, gets into a scrape, and out of 
it again. The difficulty is, how to get away when the fever 
for freedom is on him. In this instance, Mr. Wyndham is a 
Tory squire and baronet, who hears of a vacancy in a Radical 
constituency, and is determined to stand for it in the Con- 
servative interest. Canvassing would be a bore to him, so he 
craftily dispatches his confidential secretary to personate him at 
theelection. A veritable snakein the grassis the privatesecretary. 
He eats the bread of Conservatism, but is a Radical at heart. 
He poses to show himself in his true colours, and has actually 
the audacity to personate his master before the Radicals of East- 
hampton as a man of their own kidney. ‘he flushed and 
joyous Wyndham returns home, after his adventurous visit to 
London, to find that he, the blue-blooded and aristocratic Tory, 
has been returned as a red-hot Radical for a shoe-making 
constituency. Worse than all, he has to explain the fatal 
truth to the Conservative mother-in-law and the whole Con- 
stitutional family. Here lies the fun of the farce, and better 
acting of its kind is not seen than when the traitorous private 
secretary, ably personated by Mr. George Giddens, explains to 
his master the true state of the case. ‘The fun throughout is 
fast and furious, and no more popular play is now being per- 
formed in London, for, apart from the brightness of the satire, 
the comedy-acting of the whole company is of far more than 
average merit. Our Sketch contains likenesses of Mr. Charles 
Wyndhan, the erratic baronet; of Mr. George Giddens, the 
Machiavellian secretary; of Mr. Blakeley, the oily philan- 
thropist ; of Miss Fanny Coleman, the austere mother-in-luw; 
and of Miss Rose Saker, Miss Kate Korke, Mr. Maltby, and 
Mr. Gregory in characters that materially add to the interest 
and liveliness of the play. 








THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


Major-General Sir Peter Lumsden and his colleagues of the 
British Commission for surveying the boundary line between 
Afghanistan and the newly acquired Turkoman dominions 
of the Russian Empire, have arrived at Bala Murghab on the 
northern frontier of the Afghan State, about a hundred miles 
to the north-east of Herat. ‘They will, before commencing 
operations, await the arrival of the Russian Commissioner, 
who was last week at Tiflis, and is not expected to join the 
British Commissioner before the middle of February. Our 
Special Artist, Mr. William Simpson, has sent us many 
Sketches, a few of which have already been engraved and 
published in this Journal, representing the incidents of the 
journey of Sir Peter Lumsden’s party from Teheran, along 
the great eastward road of Central Asia, through the northern 
parts of Persia and Khorassan, taking the route of Lasgird, 
Shahrood, Miandasht, Sabzewar, and Nishapore, to Meshed, 
a famous sacred city of the Mohammedans, and thence to 
Sarakhs, on the Afghan frontier. This road, with the towns 
and places along it, nas great historical interest and political 
importance ; and the Sketches and descriptive notes of Mr. 
Simpson, whose zeal for the study of Oriental antiquities is as 
remarkable as his wide and correct observation of present 
conditions in different part: of Asia, will be acceptable to 
many of our readers. Literary associations may be aroused 
by the name of Omar Khayyum, the celebrated philo- 
sophical poet of Persia, whose tomb at Nishapore has been 
duly visited by Mr. Simpson, and an excellent translation 
of whose writings, by Mr. Fitzgerald, was published some 
years ugo by Mr. Bernard Quaritch, of Piccadilly. It may 
also be observed that Mr. Robert Browning's new volume 
of poems, ‘‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies,’’ has its scenes partly laid 
at Sabzewar and other places on the same road. Our Artist 
has freely acknowledged the hospitable civilities with which 
the travelling party of official Englishmen has been greeted 
everywhere in the dominions of the Shah of Persia; and the 
following biographical notices of three official personages in 
Khorassan, whose Portraits he has drawn, may be considered 
worthy of perusal :— 

‘* His Excellency Abdul Wahab Khan, Aseph-ed-Dowleh, 
Governor-General of Khorassan, has been most attentive to the 
Afghan Boundary Commission. On its arrival at Meshed, the 
capital of Khorassan, he had pitched a set of splendid tents, ina 
garden, and sent his own cook to prepare a breakfast for us. 
A large band of music was in attendance, and played 
European and Persian music. Abdul Wahab Khan belongs 
to Shiraz, in Persia, where his family held a good position in 
connection with the Government. He came to ‘Teheran, 
and began his career in the Foreign Office, and was sent in con- 
nection with it to Tabriz, where he first distinguished himself. 
After that, he was made Governor of Resht, then received the 
title of Nusseer-ed-Dowleh. He became Minister of Commerce, 
or Wuzzeer-i-‘Tudjar, the last word meaning Merchants. All 
the Custom dues were under his management at that time. He 
was also made a member of the Shah’s Council, and has lately 
become the Governor-General of Khorassan, his rule now ex- 
tending to the frontiers of Russia and Afghanistan ; from this 
he naturally takes a great interest in the frontier question. 
Abdul Wahab Khan is a good Arabic scholar, and a man of 
great natural ability. He may be called a self-made man, for 
he has risen to his present position by his own talcnts and 


energy. Hehas advanced ideas, and is anxious to introduce 
every improvemeni into the department he governs. At my 
request, he took my pencil and signed his name on the Portrait ; 
a translation is here given: ‘‘ Abdul Wahab, Aseph-ed-Dowleh, 
in the Holy City of Meshed, Saturday the 12th Moharram, 
1302 of the Hegira.’’ 

‘* Abbas Khan is a Serteep, which means full Colonel. This 
man rose from very small beginnings; Gholam Bucla, his 
former designation, means something like message-boy, and 
that was his employment in his youth. He looks a mild, gentle 
creature, but his start in life was of a doubtful character. 
He committed what a jury in England would most probably 
call by the ugly name of ‘ Wilful Murder.’ ‘Tlie consequences 
here were not exactly what they might have been in other 
countries. It took place in 1851. The Shahzadah, Mohammed 
Yusuf, wished to get rid of Yar Mohammed Khan, the ruler 
of Herat; and Abbas Khan, the subject of this Portrait, stabbed 
him with a dagger. The blow was fatal; this led to Abbas 
Khan’s promotion, and his last appointment was that of 
Governor of Sarakhs, which office he held six or seven years, 
but he was lately removed, the cause being, as reported in some 
quarters, that he allowed the Russians to enter Old Sarakhs. 
He now lives at Meshed, and was very kind at my visit, 
recommending some Herat grapes and other delicacies which 
were on the table. 

“‘Waji Mohammed Baghir Khan is Governor of Tabbas, 
which is situated to the south of Meshed, and near to Herat. 
This gentleman was on a visit to the Governor-General of 
Khorassan, and, being in Meshed, came out to meet Sir Peter 
Lumsden on his arrival. Ile is of Arab origin; the family 
have been long in 'Tabbas, and are very wealthy, so that he, 
being a chief in that part, was raised to the dignity of 
Governor.”’ 

We present also the Portrait of Mohammed Hassan Khan, 
a Naib or Government official of Shahrud, which is a town of 
some importance, being a connecting link of traflic between 
Central Asia, from Herat and Meshed, and the Caspian Sea 
and Russia, through Asterabad. Mohammed Hassan is a good 
specimen of the upper-class Persian; he wears a coat of 
Ikuropean cut, but of a light blue colour. Our Artist has 
sketched one of the Persian light-cavalry soldiers of the escort 
which attended Sir Peter Lumsden and his party in the first 
part of their long journey; the other military figure on horse- 
back is Captain Korban Ali Beg, of the Merv-Meshed 
Irregular Cavalry, who succeeded to the escort duty. Korban 
Ali Beg is of Merv parentage, but was born at Meshed; his 
Portrait is drawn separately, as a type of his race. 

A Persian sportsman shooting partridges is figured in one 
of these Sketches. ‘This, we are told, is a common practice of 
the people of the country. The sportsman has a piece of 
dirty white cotton arranged on a couple of sticks, which he 
holds before him as a screen; there is a small hole in the 
cloth to look through,'and on the outer side there are patches of 
red and green. The man uses a chirp something like the 
sound made by the birds, and thus he manages get close to 
up to his game. The screen is called in Persian ‘‘Dafak ”’ ; 
and this word is now used to express any act where a trick, 
or piece of deceit, has been resorted to. The word becoming 
idiomatic in this way shows that the custom of the sportsman 
is not rare, or it would not have been likely to supply a phrase 
to the language. 

The very curious village-fortress or ‘‘ town of refuge’ at 
Lasgird, rather more than a hundred miles east of Teheran, 

yas described by Mr. Simpson in the Jd/lustrated London News 

of Dec. 6, which contained his Sketches of the outside, from a 
near point of view, and of the single gateway and the pon- 
derous stone door by which it used to be closed. ‘The 
peasantry of the neighbouring district were accustomed, in 
former days, when armed bands of Turkoman robbers and 
kidnappers occasionally made cruel raids on the eastern 
frontier of Persia, to shut themselves up, with their wives and 
children, their cattle, and their stores of household property 
and of grain, in this singular hive, which is constructed of 
massive mud walls, with vaulted cellars roofed with sun-dried 
bricks, for their cattle, horses, and stores, and with dwellings 
for the people on the two upper storeys, reached by rude 
steps or ladders, and communicating by platforms or balconies 
made of the trunks of trees. Since the Russian conquest of 
the Turkoman tribes, all fear of their inroads has ceased in 
Persia; but the aspect of Lasgird is a remarkable testimony 
to the state of the country not many years ago. 

Some further Illustrations will be given next week. 


Approval has been given at Manchester, by the share- 
holders of the Bridgewater Navigation Company, to a scheme 
for the improvement of the navigation of the Irwell and 
Mersey, at a cost of £324,000. 

The annual dinner of the subscribers to the Commercial 
Travellers’ Schools for Orphans was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern last week—Mr. T. Wallis occupying the chair. 
Subscriptions were announced amounting to £2676. 

The whole of the private bills intended to be proceeded with 
in the ensuing Session were deposited in the Private Lill 
Office, House of Lords, last week. Compared with last year, 
when 295 bills were deposited, there is a decrease of 47. 

Some valuable articles of personal ornament were sold in 
the third and last day’s sale of Mr. Streeter’s jewels at Messrs. 
Foster’s, bringing considerable prices:—A turquoise and 
brilliant bracelet, £450 8s.; a diamond collet necklace, 54 
graduated stones, £1735; an opal and diamond suite, £861 ; 
a fine emerald and diamond necklace, 20 clusters, £820; a 
bracelet, with matchless emerald (50 carats) and 84 brilliants 
in rows, £525; a pearl necklace of 51 fine Oriental pearls, 
with diamond snap, £3200. The total sale amounted to £16,928. 

With a view to giving further protection to the inventions 
of exhibitors, a new certificate has been granted by the Board 
of Trade, to the effect that ‘‘the International Inventions 
March 1, 1885, is an International Exhibition’; and by this 
means all the protection accorded from May 1 to inventions 
Exhibition, proposed to be held at South Kensington from 
under the original certificate (dated Aug. 15) will be secured 
in addition from March 1 till May 1, that is, during the time 
in which the exhibits will be received and arranged. 

The Committee of the Royal Humane Society has con- 
cluded the investigation of a number of cases of saving life ; 
and, for special gallantry, have awarded silver medals to W. 
Whyte and P. King, of Kilcoole, county Wicklow, who 
rescued two men who, overcome by foul gases, lay insensible 
at the bottom of a pit. A silver medal has also been awarded 
to Serjeant P. Betts, 5th Battalion Royal Irish Regiment, who 
saved the life of a man at Kilkenny under circumstances 
similar to the above. A like award was bestowed upon a 
fisherman named Grainger for a gallant act performed in 
Ramsgate Harbour on the 10th ult., where he saved the life of 
a lad who fell into the water, which was rushing fiercely from 
the inner to the outer harbour.—At Chester last Saturday the 
Duke of Westminster publicly presented the Royal Iiumane 
Society’s bronze medal to Mr. Alexander Dodd, of Chester, 
for saving the life of a young lady on the North Wales 
coast under circumstances of great personal bravery, 
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MEKN-Mosting IRRLGULAR CAVALRY, 
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HAvdl MUHAMMED BAGHIR KHAN, GOVERNOR 
OF TABBAS. 


ABJUL WAHAB, ASEPIT-ED-DOWLAH, GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF KHORASSAN. 


an 


diksisN SPOKTSMAN SHOOTING PARKTEIDGES. 


SERTEEP COLONEL) ABBAS KHAN, LATE 


GOVERNOR OF SARAKHS. 














INTERIOR OF LASGIRD. 


KORBAN ALI BEG (OF MERV AND MESHED), 


WITH THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION: SKETCHES BY MR. W. SIMPSON, OUR SPEOIAL ARTIST. 
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DEATH. 

On the 19th inst., at 18, Granville-place, Portman-square, Edith Mary 
Codrington, wife of Matthew Clark, Esq., and eldest daughter of the late 
Richard Davies, Esq., of the ** Vigia,”’ Madeira, aged 37, 

*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
Five Shillings for each announcement, 








"HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 
completed a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW at the DORE GALLERY, 
35, New Bond-street, with his other great pictures. ‘Ten to Six Daily. 1s nal 
NNO DOMINI, by EDWIN LONG, R.A. —This 
great Work is NOW ON VIEW, poneines with other important works, at the 
GALLERIES, 168, New Bond-street. ‘Ten to Six. Admission, is. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
OULOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 6, Pall-Mall East, 


from Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
Atrrep D. Fairr, R.W.S 





-, Secretary. 


MONTE CARLO.—MUSICAL SEASON (CONCERTS, 
REPRESENTATIONS). 

In addition to the usual Gnas directed by Monsieur Romeo Accursi, the Société 
des Bains de Mer de Monaco has authorised M.Pasdeloup to arrange a Series of 
Ex ms rdinary Grand Musical Entertainments (Concerts, Representations) this 

er. 


Wir 
The services of the following distinguished Artistes have been already retained :— 
Mesdames Kreuss. Messieurs, Faure, 
evr iés, Vv ‘ergnet, 
Salla, 
Donadio, 
Fran oo 
” ae loca, 


” onet. 
In “ddition t to. ‘which the celebra 
VIOLINISTS 
Fn ae American artiste, Ist Conservatoire 
ze, 1883, 
PIANISTS: Mons. Planté, Mons. Th. Ritter, Madame Essipoff. 
HARPIST: Mons. Hasselmans. 
‘These Le Representations will be given each Wednesday and Saturday, 
commencing the end of January and terminating the middle of March. 
‘The Classical Concerts every Thursday. 





Bier catein, 
Couturier, 
ee 


Instrumentalists w ill appear: 


Mons. Sivori, Mons. Marsik, Miss N 


TIR AUX PIGEONS DE MONACO. 
The opening of send Tir aux Pigeons of Monaco will take place Dec. 16. 
ing is the Programm 
Saturday, Dec. 27: Prix de Noél. Saturday, Jan. 3: Prix de Janvier. 
Tuesday, Dec : Prix de Lorillard. Tuesday, Jan. 6: Prix Jee. 
The GRAND INTERNATIONAL CONC sald RS will take place in the following 


AP urse of 2000f. added to a Poule of 100f. 


The follow- 


Saturday, Jan. 10 oe Poule d’ Essai. 


ac 
ame, Jan. 15: Prix d’Ouverture. A Purse of 3000f. added to 100f. entrance. 
Friday, Jan. 16, and sore Jani7: Grand Prix du Casino. An object of Art and 
20,000f. added to 200f. entrance. 


Prix de Monte Carlo. Os Free Handicap. A Purse of 5000f. 
added to 100f. entra’ 


Thursday, Jan. 22: P: rix de Consolation. rr “object of Art and 1000f. 

Letters of entry to be addressed to M. Btonprm, Secretary of the Tir 4 Monaco, not 
later than Five o'Clock on the evening revious to the Tir. 

The concours of the Second Series will be duly announced. 


Monday, Jan. 19: 





a ro : * 
EWS FROM NICE.—The weather is really splendid, 
the temperature ranging from 60 deg. to 65 deg. in the shade. The sun shines 
most perpetually, and the ogee of warm rays makes life enjoyable to all, anc 
more = ally to those who have by illness or otherwise sought its influence. 

e has been an almost entire absence of rain for several months, but this has not 
inte rie rel with the sanitary pete ge ee of the city, as its streets and roads are daily 
watered trom the mountain stream of the Vesubie, which is also used for flushing 
the a which are, in addition, cleansed or disinfected by purifying chemical 
com: 

The at streets, now brushed daily, were never so clean and tidy, which fact, perhaps, 
accounts for the total absence of epidemics; and the average mortality of the city is 
less than many fashionable towns in England. 

Four resident English medical men are in practice here, and would, I am sure, 
be willing to communicate with any intending visitors desirous of satisfying their 
nervous fears as to the pope ager of the town by addressing Doctors West, Sturge, 
or Wakefield, or Mr. Nicholls, the English qualified chemist here. In future, 
there will be an authorised tribunal for this purpose, as a hygienic society of medical 
men, French, English, and ethers, is now in course of formation, so that untruthful 
scandals as to the sanitary condition of Nice may be avoided ore xposed. 

The Prolongation of the Promenade des Anglais is complete, and forms one of the 
finest drives in the Riviera. The police force has been reorganised, and its members 
are now entitled to a pension after faithful services, which fact will doubtless give 
them more moral force in the execution of their functions. 

The Italian Theatre, a very handsome building, has been reconstructed andenlarged, 
and « grand ball of inauguration will be given in Febru: 

The Casino Theatre is giving ite entertainments ; and the Théatre des Francaise. of 
wale h Mr. Cortelazzo is the able Director, has an excellent Troupe de Comédie, as also 
some star artistes for the Opéra Comique. 

he Jetty Promenade, grace to an arrangement at last effected between the Fire 
Insurance ens and the Directors of the Pier, is, they say, to be immediately 
rebuilt. The Races will take place in February. The renowned Carnival will surpass 
all —_ Ts, an the Regattas will form an important part of the attractions, particulars 
of which anon. 

The visitors are daily arriving in increased numbers, and those English who were 
too timid to pass through Paris, have nevertheless found the means of coming on here 

way of Amiens, Reims, and Dijon; while several who from fear fled into Switzer- 
land during the panic are new en route to this bright and sunny land. 

Nice, Dec. 8, 1884. 


pane CESS’S THEATRE.—MR. WILSON BARRETT, 

and Manager.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.45, HAMLET. Messrs. Wilson 
Barrett, Speakman, Dewhurst, Willard, Clifford Cooper, Frank Cooper, Crauford, 
Hudson, Doone, De Solla, Evans, Fulton, Foss. &c., and George Barrett ; Mesdames 
Eastlake, Dickens, &c., and M. Leighton. Doors open at 7.15. Box-office, 9.30 to 
Five. No fees. Business Manager, J. H. Cobbe. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S HOLIDAYS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
TE 


OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL CARNIVAL of MUSIC and REFINED F 
EVERYTHING NEW FROM BEGINNING TO END OF THE MAGNIFICENT 
PROGRAMME, 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL SONGS 
NEW AND ORIGINAL COMIC SKET ee AND DANCES. 
PERFORMANCES WILL BE GIVEN 
c noon at THREE : EVERY NIGHT at EIGHT. 
§ Area, 28.; Gallery, Is. epee under ‘I'welve, Half 
, No charge for bookin 
and F ) ed at Ambrose Austin’s 3 Universal Ticket Office, St. 
James's Hall, One Me nth in advance. 

Omunibusesrun direct to the doors of St. James’s Hall from all parts of London. 
Through Bookings to the St. James's Hal! from every station on the Metropolitan anil 
a Sa rict Railways. Ask for tickets to Piccadilly-circus. No other * hag of amusement 
2 London possesses such facilities of access as the St. James's Hal 


MM ‘ooxine ante and COOKE, EGYPTIAN HALL, ding oe 


al 











Aftermoon at Three 
at_ Eig M askelyne’s Christmas i ! 
BEN <RES AND THEIR BRAZEN ORACLE, introducing many Novel Effects and 
Startling Dlusions, differing entirely in character from any previously witnessed. 
Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s. : ; Area, 28.; Balcony, ls. 








THE CHRISTMAS HAMPER. 


The sturdy man-servant of a country-house, after opening the 
hamper which has just been delivered, either from a neigh- 
bouring friend, perhaps a thriving tenant, or from the 
poulterer at the market town who buys up the best products 
of the season, is here bringing it to his master and mistress for 
their inspection. There is no more goodly sight of its kind 
than the magnificent turkey which lies on ‘the top of the 
basket, and promises the best of Christmas fare to the company 
that will sit round the cheerful dinner-table on Thursday next. 
We feel that prose is inadequate to do justice to the glorious 
renown and pre-eminence of this prince of edible birds; and 
wonder why no Poet Laureate has yet been appointed to sing 
the Turkey’s praises, recollecting only the first verse of a 
certain paraphrase of Burns’s ‘‘ Ode to the Haggis’? :— 

Fair fa’ thy honest Christmas face, 

Great chieftain o’ the Poultry race! 

Aboon them a’ ye tak your place, 


Goose, Duck, or Dorking! 

Weel are ye worthy o’ a Grace 

At knife-and-forking! 
But that hour of his final glorification, when he shall fill ‘‘ the 
groaning platter,” is not yet come; it is but a preliminary 
wiung® at the opening of the hamper; and we anticipate with 

ympathetic pleasure the delight of a dozen guests at the 

impending Christmas dinner. 


At the Holloway Hall, Holloway-road, yesterday week, Sir 
Philip Cunliffe Owen distributed the Government awards to 
the successful students of the Hornsey School of Art—Mr. G. 
C. Leighton, a member of the committee, presiding. Most 
favourable reports of the progress of the students were read. 
A conversazione followed, selections of instrumental music 
being performed while the company inspected the students’ 


works. 


OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
ts Now Publishing, 
PRICE ON SELILGIIN G. 
POSTAGE: PARCELS POST, 3p.; BOOK POST, 3p. 
Office: 198, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ts Now Publishing. 

Tie Illustrated London Almanack for 1885, containing Six 

Coloured Pictures, by F. De Neck, F. H. Pavy, and G. 0. Harrison, 

inclosed in a Beautifully Coloured Wrapper, printed by Leighton 

Brothers’ Chromatic Process ; Twenty-four Fine--Art Engravings ; 

Astronomical Occurrences, with Explanatory Notes; and a great 

variety of Useful Information for reference throughout the Year, 
is published at the Office of the ‘‘ Illustrated London News.”’ 
Price One Shilling ; Postage, Twopence-Halfpenny. 








A NEW STORY. 

Mr. Francillon’s Tale, ‘‘ Ropes of Sand,’’ is brought to a 
close in the present Number; and with the New Year 
wi.. be commenced a New Story, entitled ‘‘ Adrian Vidal,’’ 
by W. E. Norris, Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’’ 
** Matrimony,”’ ‘‘ Thirlby Hall,’’ and other works. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


At the King-street galleries, adjoining Messrs. Christie’s well- 
known roonis, is to be seen a strongly representative collection 
of works by English artists—the President (Sir F. Leighton), 
Mr. E. W. Cook, Mr. Boughton, Mr. MacWhirter, being a few 
amongst those represented. Most of their pictures, however, 
have peen exhibited at various times elsewhere, and it is 
therefore only necessary to allude on this occasion to the two 
new works, Mr. Millais’ ‘*‘ Waif’’ and Mr. Orchardson’s 
**Her First Ball.’”’ Mr. Millais has taken for the subject 
of his present work a little girl whom, rumour says, he 
saw sitting on a doorstep. If all waifs be as chubby as this 
one, itis no wonder that penny dinners for the poor are so 
little appreciated; and it may be added that it all waifs 
show at such an early age so much character as this child’s 
mouth expresses, they must almost from the cradle have 
taken to heart lessons by which their more favoured sisters 
fail to profit, even after they have passed out of their 
‘*teens.”’ There is a wonderful fascination in this poor 
child’s face, on which Mr. Millais has expended some 
of his best work; and however conventional the treat- 
ment of the ragged brown dress and the basket of flowers 
undoubtedly may be, these points are forgotten in the magic 
attractiveness of that sad face and those far-seeing eyes. 
‘*The Waif’’ has been painted as a companion-picture to 
the artist’s ‘‘Stowaway,’’ a youth who, hoping to find in the 
New World the opening denied to him in the Old, has 
managed to conceal himself in the hold of an ocean-going 
ship, having for sole companionship a ship’s block, a bit of 
chain-cable, and a realistic cask, so placed that the first 
lurch of the ship would probably have caused the death 
or maiming of the unlucky ‘‘castaway.’’ The great at- 
traction, however, of Mr. E. F. White’s gallery is Mr. 
Orchardson’s large picture representing a young country- 
girl at her first ball, dancing, as our grandmothers used to do, 
with graceful measured steps, face to face with her cavalier— 
in this case a ‘‘‘Town Buck’? who knows how to pose and 
attudinise to the best advantage and according to the latest 
mirror of fashion. These two figures occupy the whole of the 
centre of a very large canvas—the young girl in plain 
straight-falling muslin dress, scarcely reaching to her ankles, 
but far more modest than the longer garments which seem to 
have become rooted amongst civilised nations since the 
invention of the waltz, and the consequent ‘‘ round dances.’’ 
The subsidiary groups in Mr. Orchardson’s picture are 
equally happy, and the dramatic as well as the pictorial in- 
terest is admirably sustained. At the top of the room sit the 
young maid’s family and friends watching her début, the 
anxious mother, the rich but critical aunt, the half-jealous, 
half-admiring sister with her ‘‘ beau.’’? In the further corner 
is a select party gathered round the ‘‘débutante’’ of a past, 
long past season, if her slioulders do not belie her. ‘They care 
little for the dancers, but a good deal for the latest bit of 
scandal which is being discussed eagerly amongst them. In 
another corner of the room are the musicians, seriously and 
laboriously executing their task on the spinnet, the violin, 
and other instruments as known to and used by our forefathers. 
Altogether, the picture will rank among the most successful 
of Mr. Orchardson’s works. Its design is simple, its execution 
admirable ; and the artist’s special characteristics—as shown in 
a certain ‘‘acidity’’ of colouring—are almost if not quite 
absent, so that the wide and empty space of room seems full 
of rich tones, which overspread and heighten the ‘‘ quality ”’ 
of both the scene and the actors. 

The exhibition of the works of Mr. J. D. Linton, at the 
Fine-Art Society’s Gallery, cannot fail to attract many toa 
study of the only water-colour painter of figures who can 
compare with Sir John Gilbert. In many points, and especially 
as a student of the value of details, the President of the 
** Institute ’’ will be placed by some on a rank with the Presi- 
dent of the ‘‘Society’’; but in this honourable rivalry the 
partisans of the old and the new school are well balanced; and 
it may almost be hoped that, stimulated by the present ex- 
hibition of his young confrére, the veteran President of the 
‘*old’’ society may allow a similar display of the achievements 
of his active life. The present exhibition contains, in addition 
to fifty water colours, illustrative of Mr. Linton’s career, 
which, by-the-way, only attains its majority this winter, five 
large oil colour pictures illustrative of the life of a soldier in 
the sixteenth century. These works, produced in irregular 
order, have been exhibited at various times—‘‘The De- 
claration of War,”’ the first of the series, as late as last spring, 
at Burlington House. We do not pretend to any great 
sympathy for Mr. Linton’s work in oils. His method seems 
weak, the interest too diffused ; and more frequently than not, 
subordinate characters are treated with lavish care (as in ‘‘'T he 

Banquet), whilst the chief personages are thrown into the 
background, or dismissed with scant attention. In his water 
colours, however, Mr. Linton is unsurpassed; and, seeing the 
richness and depth of colour he can obtain with these 
materials, it is only surprising that he should be tempted to 
— m them. Forinstance, the texture of the hose and 
dcublets of the characters in “The Admonition ’’ (4)—ascene 
of Venetian life, full of story—is far richer than the majority 
of oil painte rs can obtain, with all the resources at their dis- 
posal. ‘*The Cardinal Minister’? (35) is another of those 
dramatic scenes which call up the remembrance of Richelieu 
and Mazarin at a glance; and one seems to listen to the half 
hints covering whole wishes let drop by the Red Cardinal 
for the guidance of his secular agents. In a very dif- 
ferent style is the figure of a girl, ‘‘ Day Drcams ” (37), 
turned half round, and full towards the spectator. 


Her simple truth-loving face is resting upon her arms, with 
which she has done many a day of helpful work in the 
house, and now she is dreaming of the hap piness which may 
be in store for her elsewhere. *‘‘The Black Fan’’ (56) is a 
specimen of what Mr. Linton can doin the way of exquisite 
finish. ‘The face is somewhat too clear and enamelly ; but the 
arms, covered by long yellow silk mittens, are a very triumph 
of minute and truthful art. Amongst other noteworthy works 
are a ‘‘ Study of a Man in Red”? (54), a ‘‘ Lady with a Fan”’ 
(41), and the pair ‘‘ Before and After the Ball’’ (46 and 53). 
‘Lhere is one peculiarity in Mr. Linton’s work which might, 
we think, be modified with advantage. In some parts of 
Germany, the term ‘“‘ Eine dicke Frau’’ is a generally admitted 
compliment; but this taste is not widespread west of the 
Rhine. We do not admire—nor do we believe that any men 
ever admire—the taille de guépe, the object of somany women’s 
ambition; and doubtless Mr. Linton shares our dislike, and 
therefore energetically protests against waists altogether ; 
but his protest would be stronger if urged with less emphasis. 

Messrs. Dowdeswell have on view at their gallery in New 
Bond-street a series of water-colour drawings painted in 
Sussex by Mr. Sutton Palmer. This is the third county in 
which this artist has collected bits of English scenery so 
various and delightful as to suggest to searc hers after the pic- 
turesque whether they have any need to cross the sea to 
satisfy their tastes. Each year Mr. Palmer gives proof of an 
increasingly facile brush, and the apparent ease with which 
he can reproduce David Cox, Birkett Ioster, Thorne Waite, 
Hine, and even De Wint, is, perhaps, only another way of 
allowing that Nature presents herself in the same guise to 
those who seek her and study her in the same spirit. The 
view of ‘‘ Black-Cap Down, near Lewes”? (2), of ‘* Bramber”’ 
(5), and ‘‘ Near Steyning” (48), are amongst the most 
attractive of the landscapes. In such studies as ‘‘ The Month 
of May ”’ (22), with a hawthorn covered with blossom, or in 
‘*Willow’’ (19), where the water runs between the bushes, 
we get an idea of Mr. Sutton Palmer’s careful hand and power 
of happy expression. 

7 seven works of Bouguereau now on view at the galleries 
(116, New Bond-street) of Messrs. Boussod Valadon give a fair 
idea of the work of an artist who exercised over French art ot 
the Empire no smallinfluence. He has for vears been one of 
the champions of classical art, varying his themes between those 
chosen from sacred history and pagan mythology. But it is as 
painter of the nude that M. Bouguereau has been chiefly 
known. His nymphs are very charming. It is, of course, as 
a painter of flesh that M. Bouguereau challenges criticism ; 
and it may be urged that the surface frequently recalls 
that of porcelain than of a living being. His figures, however, 
are always finely drawn, well modelled, and the tone is well 
sustained throughout. In the principal picture in the room, 
‘*The Childhood of Bacchus,’? the boy borne aloft on the 
shoulders of his swarthy attendant, has life and joy in every 
limb. Another picture, the nymph Byblis looking at her own 
reflection mirrored in the stream below, is full of grace; but 
‘‘La Lecon Difficile,’’ a child seated on a stool trying to spell 
out her lesson, will probably attract the more general verdict 
of the English public. 








MUSIC. 


Christmas has brought the usual suspension of most musical 
performances in favour of those entertainments which exercise 
an absorbing interest during this season and that of the New 
Year. Our last records of 1884 include mention of the final 
Popular Concert and the last Crystal Palace Concert of the 
year, both of which took place last Saturday afternoon. The 
last Popular Concert consisted of a selection from Beethoven’s 
works. Madame Norman-Néruda was the leading violinist, 
Miss Zimmermann the solo pianist, and Mr. Thorndike the 
vocalist. Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert was appropriated 
to Gounod’s oratorio ‘‘The Redemption,’’ the solo vocalists 
having been Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss M. Fenna, Miss H. Wilson, 
Mr. B. McGuckin, Mr. F. King, and Mr. Pyatt. The per- - 
formance was generally an efficient one, the chorus-singing, 
by the Crystal Pulace Choir, having been especially good. 

Madame Sainton-Dolby gave the last of a series of three 
concerts—-sustained by the pupils of her vocal academy—at 
Steinway Hall, on Thursday week, when the programme com- 
prised a varied selection of vocal music by British composers, 
including some pleasing pieces by the concert- giver, and a 
scene from Mr. Mackenzie’s oratorio, ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon.’’ 
The performances of the young lady vocalists —solo and choral— 
gave good evidence of the value of the system of instruction 
pursued by Madame Sainton-Dolby. The skilful violin playing 
of Miss W. Robinson was an agreeable feature in the concert. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society’s Christmas performance of 
‘*The Messiah ’’ yesterday (Friday) week was generally a very 
effective one. The chorus-singing was mostly efficient, and 
the solos were well sung by Madame Vulleria, Madame Fassett, 
Mr. Maas, and Mr. Bridson. Mr. Cummings conducted with 
great ability. The next concert takes place on Jan. 23, when 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Childhood of Christ,’’ Bach’s cantata ‘‘ God’s 
Time is the Best,’’ and Goctz’s psalm ‘‘ By the Waters of 
Babylon,’’ will be performed. 

The Chevalier Bach’s performance of three of Beethoven’s 
pianoforte concertos at Prince’s Hall yesterday (Friday) week 
was an interesting and unusual event. The works given were 
No. lin C major, No. 3in C minor, and No. 5 in E flat, known 
as the ‘‘ Emperor.’’ These were not given in regular order, 
the last-named concerto having been preceded by No. 3 and 
followed by No. 1. The pianist displayed high executive 
powers in each instance, his rendering of the ‘*‘ Emperor’’ 
having been the most successful of all. There was a complete 
and eflicient orchestra, ably conducted by Mr. Randegger. 

This week’s music included a performance, at St. James’s 
Hall, of ‘‘ The Messiah,’’ conducted by Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
who has bestowed special research on the antecedents of the 
oratorio, and has published the results in a pamphlet. 

The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, conducted by Mr. 
Barnby, will inaugurate the New Year with a performance of 
the same oratorio next Thursday evening. 

The following awards were made on Saturday by the Royal 
Academy of Music: The Balfe Scholarship, to Albert H. Fox ; 
the Hine Gift, to Arthur E. Godfrey ; and the Bonamy Dobree 
Prize, to Ernest Burton. 


Ireland, and France 
during Saturday last and Sunday. The ferry-boat which plies 
between Connah’s Quay and Queensferry capsized when in 
mid-stream, three out of ten personson board being drowned. 
In Paris the gale was so violent that people were literally 
blown down in the streets; and the storm was accompanied 
by thunder, lightning, and rain. 

The six-days’ bicycle contest at the We stminster Aquarium 
t Saturday, Birt winning by 3} miles from Weston. 
At the close the score was as follows :- J. Birt, 630 miles 
5 laps; E. Weston, 627 miles; S. Vale, 616 miles 5 laps; A. 
Hawker, 540 miles 1 lap; C. Drury, 522 miles 2 laps; and W. 
Armstrong, 362 miles 7 laps. 


A violent gale raged over England, 


closed la 
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TWO POETS CONTRASTED. 
The writings of Mr. Robert Browning, for some years past, 
have shown an increasing disregard of artistic form and effect, 
whether narrative or dramatic, while they have certainly not 
improved in the graces of style and metrical harmony. But 
the powerful working of earnest thought upon the gravest 
problems of moral and spiritual life renders his latest pro- 
ductions valuable to many serious and reflecting minds. ‘The 
little volume called Ferishtah’s Fancies (Smith, Elder, and Co.), 
despite the quaintness and crudeness of its imagery, of its 
diction, and of its versification, all which are in the author's 
indefensible manner, contains precious jewels of true wisdom, 
such as can rarely be found in a fair casket of agreeable prose 
or beautiful verse. Ferishtah is a Moslem sage of Persia, 
described as a Dervish, who freely converses with his disciples 
and with inquirers or disputants upon every question that the 
most vehement scepticism can propound. He endeavours to 
‘vindicate the ways of God to Man” by ingenious parables, 
narrated with high Oriental colouring, and usually followed 
by asking his listener to decide on the case of the parable. 
This method of instruction is familiar to us all from the Old 
and New ‘Testament, but has been practised from time im- 
memorial by public teachers of every religion in all countries 
of Asia. Its great abundance in Persian classic literature has 
given much employment to students of that language; and 
imitations of those stories, or ‘‘apologues’’ as they were 
then called, are frequent among the French and English 
essayists of the eighteenth century. But these were written 
in admirable prose, and we confess that Ferishtah’s con- 
troversial devices would be far more to our own taste, if Mr. 
Browning had written them in the simplest and plaintest 
sentences of common English, which in writing prose he is 
no doubt able to do. That he writes good English blank 
verse, throughout any page of this volume, we are compelled 
in truth to deny; it is neither verse nor good English. Indeed 
the Prologue, which is in rhyme, is of superlative badness ; 
and the rhymed stanzas of amorous appeal to some unknown 
feminine spirit, intercalated between Ierishtah’s ethical dis- 
cussions, are feeble as well as inappropriate. It is the best to 
speak thus frankly of the literary faults of Mr. Browning's 
work, since he asks us to do so; ‘‘as verse ranks, so rate my 
verse,’’ he says, and we rate it, as verse, extremely low; but 
he goes on to make Ferishtah say, ‘‘ if good therein outweighs 
aught faulty judged, judge justly!’’ and so wewill. ‘The 
amount of ‘* good therein,’’ let us hasten to declare, is enough 
to furnish a dozen Professors of Moral Philosophy, Broad Church 
clergymen, Liberal Dissenting ministers, and contributors of 
serious articles to the monthly magazines, with matter for 
their dissertations that will not soon be exhausted. Here are 
twelve conversations of the Persian teacher, a Mohammedan 
Socrates, with Solomon’s Proverbs and the Book of Ecclesiastes 
wrought into his heart and brain, and with an intuitive fore- 
knowledge of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, confuting various 
atheistic, pessimist, or materialist fallacies with the greatest 
apparent success. This is what comes of fantastic tales like 
“The Eagle,’’? ‘*The Melon-seller,’? ‘‘Shah Abbas,’ ‘‘ The 
Camel-driver,’’? and those curious speculations on the eating 
of cherries and apples, the black and white beans, with much 
bold though not disloyal talk about the reigning Shah. ‘‘Is 
Life worth Living?’’ ‘‘ Do things tend to Good or to Bad?”’ 
“Ought Man to be grateful and trustful??? ‘*Why do 
wicked men prosper?’’ ‘Why should there be any Pain?” 
‘* Have we a right to punish crime?’’ ‘‘ Have we a right to 
anticipate the Divine chastisement?’’? ‘‘Ought we to enjoy the 
pleasures of sense?’? ‘*What knowledge is worth the ex- 
perience of Love?*’ Questions of this sort, and one or two 
directly bearing on the evidences and essential doctrine of 
Christianity (under the veil of a hypothetical case), are power- 
fully argued by Ferishtah, who is a reasoner of uncommon 
subtlety and skill in the Socratic manner. Once more, we 
only wish that Mr. Browning would rewrite the whole in 
prose. 

The robust intelligence, and the manly tone of thought 
and inoral purpose, which we sincerely esteem in all the works 
of Mr. Browning, have not been discernible in those of Mr. 
Algernon Swinburne. But he is, on the other hand, by the 
general verdict of critics who understand the style and the 
music of poetry, one of our finest poetical artists—the greatest 
contrast, therefore, to the eminent thinker above noticed. He 
has a fervent and soaring imagination, tenderness and depth 
of sympathy, and a force of lyrical enthusiasm, held in sub- 
jection to the melody of verse, possessed by few English 
writers of this age. .4 Midsummer Holiday and Other Poems 
(Chatto and Windus) is the title of a collection of new pieces, 
which show as much of these qualities as any of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s former productions, but which have the same faults as 
most of what he has written—the lack of sanity and common- 
sense, frenzied extravagance in his estimate of the objects of 
such furious adoration, and the prodigal misuse of appeals to 
superhuman sanctions. His deification of Victor Hugo, in 
the ‘‘New Year Ode,’? an amazing succession of laudatory 
flights extolling the ‘‘Légende des Siécles’’ as the supreme 
Revelation, and its author as a poetical Demigod, beats all 
previous examples of immoderation and incontinence in the 
exercises of literary compliment and praise. Mr. Swinburne 
piles up the glory above the tops of high mountains and over 
the clouds of the sky, and then calls for all the light the sun can 
bestow to shine upon it, for the sole purpose of doing honour 
to his French friend, who is thus excessively magnified at the 
expense of all other men in the world past or present. Mr. Swin- 
burne does this in twenty-five page-bursts of splendid rhyme, 
cascades of gorgeous metaphorical language, infinitely beyond 
the true account of the matter, and so far from convincing that 
the sceptical reader is tempted to write ‘‘ Fudge”’ at the bottom 
of every page. His few stanzas on Mazzini are scarcely less 
preposterous in the way of exaggerating the personal merits of 
their subject; to say that the liberation of Italy was the work 
of Mazzini is to belie the known historical fact. The three 
sonnets addressed to Louis Blanc, a Republican certainly 
deserving of respect, are likewise pitched in this falsetto key 
of misdirected hero-worship, which pervades all the author’s 
declamation on political themes. As for his poetical onslaughts 
directed against the English House of Lords, the sonnets 
entitled ‘‘ Vos Deos Laudamus,”’ the ‘‘ Twilight of the Lords,”’ 
suggested by Wagner’s ‘‘Goétter-dimmerung,”’ ‘‘Clear the 
Way,’’ and ‘A Word for the Country,’”’ their violence would 
appear shocking to the most excited meeting of Democratic 
Radicals. Mr. Swinburne is bent on out-Heroding Herod in 
these vapouring effusions of affected anger; but whenever he 
works himself into such a passion, like Victor Hugo, he loses 
mvch of his proper gift as a poet, and becomes instead a 
harsh and bad rhetorician. We gladly testify, neverthe- 
less, that his new volume contains some other poems of a 
noble quality, entirely free from the perversion of judgment 
and the intemperance of expression that characterise those we 
have mentioned. ‘* A Midsummer Holiday ”’ is not, as might 
be supposed, a single narrative or descriptive piece, but a few 
idyllic meditations on seacoast scenery, dedicated to Mr. 
Theodore Watts, in whose companionship the author seems to 
have been staying at Cromer. They are written mostly in a 
difficult metre of fifteen-syllabled lines, which, perhaps, only 
Tennyson could manage with equal skill; and with a peculiar 





order of the rhymes, and the recurrence of one particular line 
at the close of each stanza, prescribed by the strict rules of a 
certain form of the ancient French ballad. ‘‘ In the Water”’ 
is a delicious utterance of the bather’s emotions in swimming 
out seaward; and the geographical reflections ‘* On the 
Verge,’’ looking due north from that coast over an ocean that 
stretches to the Pole with no land intervening, are finely 
associated with thoughts of infinity of time, and of the sublime 
possibility beyond our mortal life. The whole of this series of 
poems, and those,also which describe the sea and rocks of the 
Channel Islands, ‘‘ Les Casquets,’’? ‘*A Ballad of Sark,’ 
** A Solitude,’’ and the ‘‘ Ballad at Parting,’’ which exults in 
the position of England as bounded and guarded by our 
surrounding waters, ‘‘ here the limitless north-eastern, there 
the strait south-western sea,’’ merit sincere admiration; we 
feel that they are worthy of a first-rate English poet, and we 
doubt whether Victor Hugo could write better of the kind. 
Again, in his charming little ‘‘ Cradle-Songs,’’ and in the 
tender, thoughtful, truthful poems on his nine-year-old little 
boy, Mr. Swinburne more than makes amends for the superb 
nonsense which he has dealt out, now and heretofore, on some 
critical, political, and theological topics, where he lets the 
rhyme run away with the reason. His lyrical genius, and his 
mastery over the verbal instrument of poetry, can never be 
disputed ; and, if he had but a small portion of Mr. Browning’s 
wisdom, he would rank among the greatest of our poets. 








NOVELS. 
There is something almost sublime in the fundamental con- 
ception of Mitchelhurst Place: by Margaiet Veley (Macmillan 
and Co.), and something quite beautiful now and then in the 
execution. ‘here is something truly heroic, something as 
awful as the spectacle of Prometheus on the rock, in the picture 
of aman who, not even in the weakest moment of the illness 
that brings him down to a premature grave, lets his secret 
escape from his lips, and, so far as any revelation on his part 
is concerned, leaves the woman he loved in blissful ignorance— 
though her conscience causes her some sad misgivings—that 
to her thoughtlessness he in all probability owes the ruin 
of his prospects, the failure of his cherished plans, the 
very consumption that wastes him away, and, what he 
regretted most of all, the loss of hersclf. Perhaps he 
was a morbid, disagreeable egotist, but it seems as if she 
might have cured him; and he certainly had in his nature a 
very potent spark of true nobility. With all his faults, he was 
as superior to the comparatively commonplace young poet, 
who wears the usual brown velvet coat, and who ‘‘ cuts him 
out,’’ as, to compare small personages with great, King Arthur 
to Sir Launcelot. Moreover, he had a temperament resembling 
rather that of the warm-blooded but erring Knight than of 
the cold-blooded but blameless King. The purpose of the 
story is as follows. ‘lhe Rothwells of Mitchelhurst Place were 
an ancient and honourable but morbidly proud and vain as 
well as thriftless race; and, through their thriftlessness, the 
‘*Place’’? had passed into other hands, at any rate until 
some descendant of the Rothwells should redeem it by 
purchase. ‘The nearest descendant is, par les femmes, 
Reynold Harding, whose mother, a true Rothwell, from whom 
he inherits the beauty as well as all the bad or disagreeable 
attributes of the Rotlwells, had married, for reasons and ina 
manner quite worthy of the egotistical and stiff-necked family 
to which she belonged, the younger son of a rich pork- 
butcher. The remembrance of the pork-butcher poisons the 
life of Reynold Harding, who is left fatherless and penniless ; 
and he refuses to go and make his fortune in the house of 
business presided over by his father’s elder brother. But 
Reynold meets Barbara Strange, who inspires him with the 
desire to win back Mitchelhurst Place, and make her the 
mistress of it; so he writes to accept the kind offer which has 
once more been made to him by his uncle, and which must be 
accepted within a certain number of days, else it will never be 
repeated. Through Barbara’s own carelessness, the letter 
of acceptance never reaches the uncle: Reynold Harding 
is too proud to explain, even if any explanation would have 
have mended matters; he loses Mitchelhurst Place and 
Barbara, goes down to an early grave, and never tells her how 
much he had to reproach her with. ‘Vhis conduct of his was 
grand, if in other matters he was a little ignoble. It was very 
little that was ignoble; and he was dying: let that be his 
excuse for not preserving the other secret. Besides, when 
Barbara recovered from the first shock of the revelation, she 
would be sure, like a woman, to hug the idea that she had 
been so beloved by two men, and that one of them as good as 
died for love of her. She would have a new bonnet on the 
strength of it; or at any rate, would exhibit a double portion 
of self-complacency. 

It is easy to divine what is the nature of such a book as 
Jack's Courtship: by W. Clark Russell (Sampson Low and 
Co.), from the name of the author and experience of his 
novels. The three volumes, of course, contain a number 
of excellent descriptions, representing to the life the 
various aspects of the sea in all its moods, the 
pleasures and perils of the deep, and passages of love- 
making diversified or relieved by touches of humour. Jack 
Seymour, a retired sailor, though still young in years if not in 
experience, falls in love with Florence Hawke (and Hawke, if 
not Florence, is a sailor-like name), who returns the compli- 
ment and the affection. Florence’s proud father, to give the 
author the chance of ‘‘ putting to sea,’’ tries to remove her 
from the latitudes of Jack Seymour by sending her ona 
voyage to Australia; but the gallant Jack is equal to the 
occasion, and, taking an alias and practising other ingenious 
arts, manages to go on the same voyage in the same ship with 
her. Here, then, is the author launched on his favourite 
element; and it is scarcely necessary to observe that he is not 
only at home upon it, but makes wonderfully good use 
of it. Jack has already won Florence’s heart; and he 
proceeds, by his knowledge of the sea and of seafaring 
ways, to win the heart of Florence’s duecnna also, the 
she-dragon who should have kept him above all men at a 
distance from Florence’s golden youth. Henceforth, of course, 
all is ‘‘plain sailing.’? Sailors—that is, British sailors— 
are known to have, or in the palmy days of English seaman- 
ship, to have had, the most supreme contempt for the French 
language, and the same contempt may perhaps be reasonably 
expected among writers of ‘‘sea stories’? ; at any rate, our 
author writes of ‘‘la premiére danseuse de la (sic) monde’’ 
(Vol. II., p. 232) with a disregard of gender to raise a French- 
man’s choler. ‘There is no occasion for English writers to use 
French terms when their own language will serve the purpose, 
as it would perfectly well in this case; the more reason, then, 
for taking care to be right when the use of French is quite 
gratuitous. 

There is a suggestion of refreshing idyllic poetry about the 
title of By Mead and Stream: by Charles Gibbon (Chatto and 
Windus), and there are many portions of the novel which fully 
bear out the suggestion. The three volumes are very pleasant, 
easy, and fairly interesting to read; and some of the characters 
are truly charming. Of such characters are the stalwart 
British yeoman, his wife, and his beautiful though rather too 
mysterious niece; and of such also are Caleb Kersey, and the 





old gardener, and pretty, silly, coquettish Pansy, his grand 
daughter, with whom Caleb is over head and ears in love. 
The chief incidents are a fire, which Caleb is unjustly accused 
of causing—and of causing, moreover, with malicious intent— 
and a forgery, the detection of which is frustrated in a very 
original and ingenious manner‘ by the interposition of a 
worthy juggler, ‘‘the anxious and affectionate brother of the 
swindler’’ (that is, of the forger); which juggler makes the 
following philosophic remark anent his relative’s forgery: ‘‘I 
suppose it’s in our natures. I took to juggling in an honest 
way, and he took to juggling the other way.’’ Much the 
same remark would apply to Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook, who 
frankly admit their jugglery, and Messrs. the ‘‘ Spiritualists,” 
who forge the spirits’ signatures. One of the principal per- 
sonages in the novel is a rich uncle, who causes himself to be 
impersonated by another man, and so works marvels ‘ unbe- 
known ’’—a course which is always very gratifying to a certain 
class of readers. 

Womankind, to whom a baby is an object of reverence, may 
be more likely than mankind to appreciate the excellence 
of Sir Tom: by Mrs. Oliphant (Macmillan and Co.); but 
mankind also may derive a certain modified pleasure 
from the novel, whenever the baby goes into retirement 
for aseason. ‘he writer is more than a little wordy; but 
there is wordiness and wordiness, and there is even, as in the 
present instance, a wordiness that exercises a sort of soothing 
influence, such as ‘‘ Mesopotamia’’ is said to have exercised 
upon a certain simple-minded member of a certain congre- 
gation. What, however, does the writer mean by comparing 
a single creature to ‘a (sic) Caryatides’?? You might as well 
speak of ‘‘a calves.” Yet, at page 249 of the first volume, we 
are introduced to one ‘Jock, slim and dark, supporting a 
corner of the mantel-piece, like a young Caryatides in black.”’ 
Be it known, moreover, to all whom it may concern, that 
Caryatides are female figures. However, it is more to the 
point to tell how Sir Tom, otherwise Sir Thomas Ran- 
dolph, Baronet (for he must have been a baronet), who 
gives the title to the three volumes, led a ‘‘wild’’ life 
in his youth, hampered his estates by his extravagance, 
travelled like Ulysses, and, like that famous Greek chicitain, 
saw men (and, what is more, women) and cities, retrieved his 
fortunes by marrying an heiress, was returned to Parliament for 
the county in which he lived, had a son and heir, and very 
nearly quarrelled irremediably with his simple but pretty, 
charming, conscientious, and by no means silly little wife. It 
was the will under which the wife inherited her immense wealth 
that began the quarrel, which was more or less uninten- 
tionally fermented by her young prig of a brother, and bya 
very entertaining Contessa, whom the baronet had known 
abroad in his ‘‘ wild’? days, and who brought to England 
with her a beautiful young girl, a very interesting per- 
sonage, very singular indeed in her ways of thinking 
and behaving, and strongly suspected by scandal-mongers, 
and even by the amiable wife to whom scandal was 
an utter abomination, of being the baronet’s own daughter. 
How the quarrel begins, proceeds, and ends, may be read 
to greater amusement than profit in the three somewhat 
verbose volumes; and how useful the baby was for the 
purpose of bringing about a thorough reconciliation will 
be generally acknowledged. Whether the provisions of the 
will were carried out exactly in accordance with the intentions 
of the well-meaning lunatic (in a strictly parliamentary sense) 
who made it, must be left to the decision of the reader, who will 
probably agree with the baronet and sundry men of business 
that the provisions were essentially absurd and unpracticable. 






THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Last week the London Irish Rifles mustered in considerable 
force at St. James’s Hall to witness the presentation of the 
prizes won in rifle-shooting thisseason. Among the numerous 
donors were the Duke of Connaught (Honorary Colonel of the 
corps), Earl Spencer, Sir R. Wallace, the Duke of Abercorn, 
and General Sir H. Daubeney. Lieut.-Colonel Furnivall, in 
making his report of the condition of the regiment, said the 
enrolled strength was 844, against 938 last year; but the non- 
efficients had decreased from 68 to 23. The best shot of the 
regiment and winner of the gold medal is Sergeant Moses. 

The annual presentation of prizes to the members of the 
17th (North) Middlesex took place in St. James’s Hall on 
the 18th inst., Viscount Enfield, honorary Colonel, presiding. 
The corps numbers 750, of whom 23 are non-eflicient, the 
total strength last year amounting to 762, all of whom were 
efficient. Lord Enfield presented the prizes, the principal 
winners being Private F. Fursman, who gained the battalion 
gold badge and marksman’s badge with three stars, and 
Private J. Jennings, who carried off the battalion prize 
presented by Lord Enfield. A testimonial, subscribed for by 
the oflicers and shooting members of the regiment, was 
presented to Sergeant C. G. Nobbs, hon. sec. to the shooting 
committee. A regimental ball followed. 

The Lord Mayor presided last Saturday evening at the 
annual distribution of prizes to the 2nd London, when the 
winners of the trophies received rewards from the Lady 
Mayoress. His Lordship attended in state. The Colonel of 
the regiment said that, although they had not quite so many 
men on the roll as in the previous year, they had a beiter 
percentage of efficiency. ‘The Lady Mayoress presented the 
prizes, among the chief winners of which were Sergeant 
Cuttriss, Private White, and Private Richardson. 

The prizes won during the past year by the 4th Battalion 
of the West Surrey (the Queen’s) were distributed last Satur- 
day evening at Cannon-street Hotel by Colonel Lynch, the 
commandant of the Second Regimental District. Lieut.- 
Colonel A. W. Ray, the commanding officer, said that a 
detachment numbering 125 officers and men took part in the 
marching column to Dover at Easter, while abont an equal 
number went into camp at Aldershott for the summer drills, 
and he was glad to say that in both cases most satisfactory 
reports had been received of the conduct of the men. He 
referred with satisfaction to the association of their corps with 
the Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment—one of the oldest 
in the service—and said that the result of the year’s work was 
the earning of over £1300 in capitation grant. 

It is stated, on authority, that it has been decided to 
replace the whole of the Snider rifles now in the hands of the 
Volunteer infantry by Martini-Henrys, and that the issue of 
the latter will commence very shortly. The Snider rifles have 
been in the hands of the Volunteers since 1870. 


The Manchester Ship Canal Bill has been deposited in the 
House of Lords and in the House of Commons. It provides 
for the raising of £10,000,000 of capital, of which £2,000,000 
will be by loan. The newscheme will not communicate in any 
way with the Mersey, except at its outlet at Eastham. 

The fifth annual dramatic performance by the ‘‘ Thalian’’ 
Company, in aid of the Hommopathic Hospital, Great Ormond- 
street, will be given at St. George’s Hall, on Thursday, 
Jan. 15, 1885, when will be played 'T. W. Robertson’s comedy, 
in three acts, ‘‘'The Ladies’ Battle,’’? preceded by the come- 
dietta ‘‘ Twenty Minutes Under an Umbrella.’’ 
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GENERAL VIEW OF WADY HALFA, FROM THE HOSPI1 
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THE GUARDS’ CAMEL CORPS ON THE WAY TO DONGOLA, MEETING LORD WOLSELEY IN THE DESERT. 
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S BY OUR SPECIAL AR Ek, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 


Commissariat. Ordnance. Dahabieh of Col. Duncan. Hauling launch up. Steamer Feruz, towing barge with Camel Corps, and whale-boats. 
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YF WADY HALFA, FROM THE HOSPITAL BUILDINGS. 
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SCENE ON THE ROAD TO DONGOLA. 
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THE NILE EXPEDITION, 

Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, writes to us on the 27th 
ult., trom Dongola, where he arrived by riding with the 
Guards’ Camel Corps. ‘The head-quarters of General Lord 
Wolseley’s army ure now at Korti, a little above Ambukol, 
where the Nile begins (speaking as a traveller would in ascend- 
the river) to make its huge bend to the north-east, to Abou 
imed, including the Fourth Cataract, near Merawi, and the 
Fifth Cataract, north of Berber. The caravan route across the 
ayuda Desert, avoiding the immense circuit, leaves the river at 
Ambukol or Korti, and strikes in a south-easterly direction, 
by the aid of certain wells and water-courses, to the banks of 
tle Nile at Metemmeh, opposite Shendy, which is about half- 
way between Khartoum and Berber. The distance is, in a 
straight line on the map, about one hundred and fifty miles, 
but the travelling distance is more than a hundred and seventy ; 
we shall give a plan of this route probably next week. 
It seems now to be expected that Lord Wolseley will, 
as soon as the best part of his force is assembled at 
Korti, take all the mounted infantry and cavalry corps 
under command of Sir Herbert Stewart, and push across 
the Desert to Shendy, where General Gordon is likely to meet 
him. Whether he will have to tight a battle as he approaches 
that place, or nearer to Khartoum, must depend on the dis- 
position of the Mahdi and his followers, whose real condition 

y little known. The state of affairs at Korti seems to be 
promising ; the Head-quarters’ Staff, with an escort of three 
troops of Hussars, reached that place last Sunday, and a 
detachment of the South Staffordshire Regiment came up the 
from Debbeh; the steam-boat Nassif 
The natives 





in 














1s Ve 





river in whale-boats 


Kheir brought up stores from Dongola. 
around Korti and Ambukol are friendly, and held a 
large fair at Korti on Sunday, for the sale of cattle and 


sheep, grain, dates, salt, and cotton. The Vakeel of Merawi, 
higher up the river, came to pay his respects to Lord 
Wolseley, who decorated him with the Star of the Order of 
the Medjidieh, Third Class. The field telegraph from Korti is 
now in working order. On the other hand, we learn that one 
of the Nile boats on its way up has been capsized seventeen 
miles below Korti. Among those on board were two news- 
er correspondents; all the occupants were saved by the 
ace of H.M.S. Inflexible, but the baggage was lost. The 
ation of the river is daily becoming more difficult, owing 
ting of the sand; amd the wind is no longer available 
: the arrival of the boats is thus delayed. Lord 
’ says, in a despatch tothe War Office: ‘‘ The English 
have, up to this point, fulfilled all my expectations. ‘The 
1en are in excellent health, fit for any trial of strength, as 
ult of constant manual labour. The work in the boats 
against current is very hard, but is borne most cheerfully, 
agrumble. All thoughts bent on relief of Khartoum 

eir gallant comrade who is besieged there.”’ 
Although Wady Halfa, near the Second Cataract, has been 
left several hundred miles in the rear of: the advancing British 
its continued importance as a base of operations, and 
dépdt of Commissariat and Ordnance stores, gives in- 
terest to our Artist’s drawing of a General View of this place, 
1 m the Hospital Buildings. The navigation of the 
river from the First Cataract, near Assouan, up to Wady Halfa, 
is perfectly free and unimpeded; and it has been easy, by 
means of the steam-boats, to accumulate all the military stores 
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ed for the Expedition at Wady Halfa, where a short 
> takes them past the Second Cataract to Sarras, for 
] yn in barges to be carried on to Dongola. All 







some Illustrations from 


pivei 

Lis] , R.N., and other correspondents. Our Special Artist, 
having been wrecked in a steam-launch at the Second Cataract, 
was fain to quit the river and take to camel-riding with the 
mounted cerps, of which he furnishestwo Illustrations this week. 
Oue represents an officer’s camel entangled among the rocks and 
blocks of granite on the road, with the officer and his Arabservant 


trying to persuade the poor beast to make an effort to raise 

-; the Englishman holding up the camel’s neck and 
whip, the Arab pulling the camel by the tail. The 
tch is that of Lord Woiseley, mounted on his camel, 
aptain Wardroper, his aide-de-camp, riding behind 
m, arrived at a halting-place of the Guards’ Camel Corps on 
: way to Dongola; his Lordship is speaking with Colonel 
Sir G. W. Cummings and Colonel Rowley, two of the officers 
cf that corps. 

















BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 1885. 


Despite all that has been said and written of late against the 
Hou Lords, the Peers are held in regard by the public at 
larg ‘Their influence permeates through all classes, and 
gz s our social life. In the historic achievements which have 


won coronets, everyone has a national pride, and clings to an 
‘+h has been part and parcel of the Constitution 





institution wl 
of England time out of mind. The fortunes, and even the 
misfortunes, of the Peerage interest all. So general is this 


feeling, that no house or library of any pretension can be said 
e complete without ‘‘ Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage,”’ 
indispensable as an authority on everything connected with 








4 

the Peers, Baronets, and Knights, their lineages, alliances, and 
personal history ; and most valuable as a guide in all questions 
of precedence, etiquette, and relative rank. ‘The events of 
the Peerage which occurred between Dec. 1, 1883, and Dec. 1, 
1884, we find, from the new edition now before us, were more 
remarkable for deaths than for creations. The only new titles 


led to the Peerage, if we do not include those granted to 
Scottish and Irish Lords, are Hampden, Tennyson, Monk 
Bretton, and Northbourne. The title of the ex-Speaker has been 
judiciously bestowed, in recognition of his descent from the 
triot Hampden; and the barony of Tennyson is the first 
erage ever conferred on a poet, in Royal acknowledgment 
Three Baronets only have been made—Lister, 
‘The obituary list is exceptionally 





of his genius. 
Bowman, and Samuelson. i oné 
: loss of the Duke of Albany, a Prince of brilliant 


long. The 

promise, is universally deplored. Then follow two other Dukes, 

of historic titles—Wellington and Buccleuch. The list also 
Indes two Marqaises—Hertford and Londonderry; eight 


Craven, Bantry, Abingdon, Sandwich, Seafield, Arran, 
wley, and Lauderdale; two Viscounts — Falkland and 
Torrington; seven Barons — Howard of Glossop, Mostyn, 
Raglan, Farnham, Petre, Stafford, and Ampthill; and two 
Laronesses—Sempill and North. Thirty odd Laronets died 


in the same period. 








Moulvie Muhammad‘Sami-ullah Khan, Judge in the North- 
Western Provinces of India, has been appointed a Member of 
hird Class of Companions of the Orders of St. Michael 








the Third ¢ 
and St. George, in recognition of his services to the Earl of 
Nortlil ok in Egypt. 

r IIenry Dryden has opened an International Photo- 
graphic Exhibition in Nort pton Museum Galleries. The 
pi 3 number over x hundred. Several are life-size 
a enlargements from the negative. Specimens have 
¢ pape ine , - * 
been sent from all parts of the world. The opening ceremony 


lliant assemblage. 


attended by a br 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications relating to this department of the Paper should be addressed to the 
iditor, and have the word ** Chess "* wrilten on the envelope. 

F H (Munich).—One appears below, the other is still under examination. 

Le Fion (Newcastle-on ‘Tyne).—In Mr. Loyd’s Problem White cannot play 1. Kt to 
K R 7th, because in so doing he exposes his own King to check. 

F EG (Tiflis).—Look at No. 2122 again. Wheu writing, you were very wide of the 
mark. ‘The game shall have early attention. 

H ALS (Caterham).—The composer named is too learned in the construction of 
problems to present the position referred to as a regular problem. It was a fantaisie, 
nothing more. 

A W D C (Fyzabad).—One was published last week. Yours of the 26th ult. shall be 
eXamined in due course. 

Correct Sotutions or Propiem No. 2121 received from James Easton; of No. 2122 
from C P (Paterson, U.S.A.); of No. 2123 from B H C (Salisbury), G Joicey, 
Pierce Jones, D W (Aberdeenshire); of No. 2124 from Madame ‘lamisie 
Columbus, Catface, James L Hyland, Edwin Smith (Perth), BIL CU (Salisbury), 
Pierce Jones, H E 6 Arnold, L Vander Haeghen; of Mr. Loyy's Problem trom Here- 
ward, W Hillier, Aaron Harper, G@ L Mayne, A Wigmore, G 8 Oljfield, © Darragh, H 
H Noyes, W J Rudman, B L Dyke, M O’ Halloran, R H Brooks, H A L3,J R (Edin- 
burgh), T G (Ware), and L Vander Haeghen. 














i 

J Rudman, Pierce Jones, b L Dyke, I i 
HALS, RH Brooks, Joseph Ainsworth, A C Hunt, 
N r Lucas, R Gray, James Pilkington, W 
Cast 3(Ware), George J Veale, Otto 
g! ke, C 8S Coxe, Jupiter 
q . C W Milsom, AL Or Le Pion (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), Edwin Smith (lerth), AM Coiborne, No Name (Edmonton), N § Harris, E 
Elsbury, Columbus, D W Kell, J R (Edinburgh), H Blacklock, and Ben Nevis. 









(Waterford), M O'Halloran, 
8S Lowndes, E Caselia (Paris 
Dewse, A Kar berg 








So.urion oF Prosiem No. 2123. 


WHITE, BLAOK. 
1. Q to K 6th P takes R® 
2. Q to K Kt 6th (ch) P takes Q 


8. RtoQR8th. Checkmate. 
* If Black play 1. K takes R, White continues with 2. Q to K (ch), &c.; if 1. P to 
B 5th, then 2K o i 3rd, he. a 
PROBLEM No. 2127, 
By Fritz Horrman (Munich), 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 





CHESS NUTS. 

In accordance with our annual custom, we present our readers with a few 
Chess Nuts for Christmas. Beginning with something for beginners, hereis 
a sweet nut by Herr Rudolph L’Hermet of Magdeburg, a composer who is 
well known to “‘ Children of a larger growth”’ in these columns. 

White: Kat Q Kt sq, QatQk 8th, Rat Q7th. (Three pieces.) 

Black: Kat Q R6th; Pawns at Q R 5th, Q Kt 5th, and Q B5th. (Four 
pieces.) 

White to play, and matein two moves. 





Another “nut” from Magdeburg, with much the same flavour as the 


(Two pieces. ) 
Black: K at Q 6th, Pawns at Q 5th and K 5th. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


(Three pieces.) 


To such of our voung readers as do not possess Staunton’s ‘‘ Chess 
Player’s Handbook,” the following position offers an instructive lesson :— 

White: K at K B 8rd, B at Q B 2nd, Pat K R 5th. (Three pieces.) 

Black: Kat K2nd. (One piece.) 

White to move and win. 

The point of this end game is, that if the White Pawn had been at 
K R4th, White could not win. 


The next nut, by Mr. W. J. McArthur, although it carried off the first 
prize in a tournament organised by the South Australian Chronicle, is con- 
structed on such well-known principles that our youngest solvers should 
have no difficulty in cracking it. 

White: KatQ R 7th, Q at K Kt 6th, B at K B 2nd, Kt at Q aq, 
Pawn at Q 5th. (Five pieces.) 

Black: Kat K 4th. (One piece.) 

White to play, and mate in three moves. 


A neat Problem from the Nuova Rivista of Rome, by the editor of that 
excellent monthly, Mr. C. B. Vansittart :-- 
White: K at Q R7th, Q at Q7th, Rat Q Kt sq, B at Q B 5th, Kt at 
K B sq, Pawn at Q Kt 2nd. (Six pieces.) 
Black: K at Q B 5th, Kt at K B 5th; Pawns at K 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 
Qéth, and QR 5th. (Seven pieces.) 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


A simple position and a familiar mate, which, however, we found rather 
difficult to accomplish. It is the composition of Mr. W. A. Shinkman, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A., a gentleman who has published more 
problems than any other composer in the world. 

White: Kat Q Kt 2nd; Qat K Kt 4th; BtoQ R4th. (Three pieces.) 

Black: KatQR 4th. (One piece.) 

White to play, and mate in four moves. 

We have no special admiration for Suicidal problems, although the 
ingenuity of modern composers in that branch of problem construction 
cannot be denied. For the rude, rough and ready, forcing moves, which 

revailed in the old suicidal problems, our modern composers bring about 
the necessary block by quiet subtle moves. The following, by Mr. J. 
Jespersen, of Copenhagen, is a fair example of the present style :— 

White: K at K R 2nd, Q at Q sq, R at K 6th, Kts at K 7th and 
KB 3rd, Bat Q R7th, Pawns at Q B 2nd and K R 8rd. (Eight pieces.) 

Black: K at K 5th, B at QR 8th, Pawns at K 4th and K B Sth. (Four 

1eces, 

White to play and force Black to mate him in three moves, 


Mr. H. Brooks Marshall last week laid the memorial-stone 
in connection with the rebuilding of the City of London 
Almshouses at Shepherd’s-lane, Brixton. 

The British Association has received £500, as a fund to 
found a gold medal to be given annually in the Faculty of 
Applied Science at the McGill University at Montreal. 

Upon the Premier’s recommendation, the Queen has granted 
£100 from the Royal Bounty Fund to Mrs. Williams, of Llan- 
dudno, widow of the late Rev. John Williams, Baptist Minister, 
who translated the Bible into modern Welsh. 

In a long-pending case, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
last week gave judgment to the effect that a trustee under 
a will, having intrusted £8564 to a London solicitor who had 


embezzled that amount, was bound to make restitution to the 


beneficiaries, on the ground that he should not have placed 
blind confidence in the solicitor. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of office of the Commis- 
sariot of Lanarkshire, of the deed of settlement (dated 
March 19, 1877), with two codicils (dated Feb. 16, 1881, and 
April 30, 1883), of Mr. Walter Neilson, ironmaster at 
Summerlee, late of Kenmure House, Bishop Briggs, who died 
at Ayr, on Aug. 18 last, granted to Hugh Neilson, the brother, 
Jolin Neilson, William Alexander, Anderson Kirkwood, 
William Neilson, George Neilson, and Walter Neilson, the 
executors nominate, was sealed in London on the 24th ult., 
the value of the personal estate in England and Scotland 
amounting to upwards of £300,000. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of office of the Com- 
missariot of Aberdeenshire, of the trust disposition and deed 
of settlement (dated July 12, 1875), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 16, 1876), of Sir Archibald Grant., Bart., of Monymusk, 
in the county of Aberdeen, who died on Sept. 5 last, granted 
to Charles John Radcliffe, Godfrey Edward Alcester Radcliffe, 
and William Craig, the executors nominate, wassealed in London 
on the 17th ult., the value of the personal estate in England 
and Scotland amounting to upwards of £117,000. 

The will (dated Feb. 24, 1870), with two codicils (dated 
March 29, 1878, and Nov. 4, 1882), of Mr. Edward Smalley 
Potter, late of No. 37, Queen’s Gate-gardens, South Ken- 
sington, who died on May 23 last, was proved on the 4th inst. 
by Mrs. Alice Hamilton Potter, the widow, Thomas Winter 
Potter, the brother, and Frederick Townsend Procter, the sur- 
viving executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £112,000. ‘The testator bequeaths £1000 and 
all his furniture, plate, effects, horses and carriages, to his 
wife; the family portraits and paintings to his wife, for life, 
and then to his son who shall first attain twenty-one ; £40,000, 
upon trust, for his wife, for life; £20,000, upon trust, for each 
ot his daughters; £500 to each of his sisters, Mrs. Ford, Miss 
Harriet Potter, aud Mrs. Graham; and £200 to each of his 
executors. The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves 
to his sons, in equal shares. 

The will (dated April 27, 1883) of Mr. Henry Cosier, late of 
No. 33, Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, and of ‘'hree Crowns- 
square, Southwark, hop merchant, who died on Oct. 16 last, 
was proved on the 24th inst. by Mrs. Mary Ann Cosier, the 
widow, William Henry Cosier, the son, Robert Arnold Cosier, 
the brother, and Henry Rowe, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £42,000. ‘The testator bequeaths all 
his plate, books, pictures, furniture and effects, to his wife, 
and £3000, upon trust, for her, for life or widowhood; £3000, 
upon trust, for each of his daughters, Mrs. Emily Randell 
and Mrs. Edith Maria Russell, for their respective lives ; 
and legacies to his brother, sister, sons-in-law, employées, 
and business servants. The residue of his property, including 
his business of a hop merchant, he leaves to his sons, William 
Henry and Arthur George, conditionally on their paying 
£1000 per annum to his wife during life or widowhood. 

The will (dated April 25, 1873), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 18, 1880), of Mr. William Gurdon, late of Brantham 


William Brampton Gurdon, K.C.M.G., C.B., the nephews, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to up- 
wards of £38,000. The testator leaves his real estate at 

srantham, and Sutton, Norfolk, subject to a right of residence 
at Brantham Court, given to his sister, Mrs. Anne Wodehouse, 
and to the payment of some legacies and an annuity te his sister, 
to his nephew, the said Robert Thornhagh Gurdon, and the 
heirs male of his body ; his frechold land at Cranworth, Norfolk, 
to his brother Brampton Gurdon ; and legacies to his brother 
the Rev. Philip Gurdon, to nephews, nieces, and servants. 
‘The residue of his personal estate he gives to the children of 
his brother Edward Gurdon. 

The will (dated March 17, 1879) of Mr. Spiridion 
Mavrojani, late of No. 26, Gloucester-square, Hyde Park, 
who died on Aug. 12 last, was proved on the first inst. by 
Alexander Mavrojani, the son, one of the executors, the value 
of the personal estate exceeding £36,000. The testator gives 
£5000 and all his furniture, pictures, wines, stores, eftects, 
carriages and horses, to his wife, Mrs. Maria Mavrojani; and 
the residue of his real and personal estate to his said son. He 
confirms the settlement already made for the benefit of his 
wife and son. 

The will (dated April 6, 1871) of Mr. Thomas Parsons, late 
of No. 40, Long-acre, and of No. 6, Baron-grove, Mitcham, 
varnish manufacturer, who died on Oct. 18 last, was proved 
on the 3rd inst. by Mrs. Emily Parsons, the widow, the value 
of the personal estate in the United Kingdom amounting to 
over £34,000. The only persons benefited by the will are 
testator’s wife and children. 

The will (dated Oct. 23, 1879), with a codicil (dated Jan. 12, 
1881), of Mr. William Driffield, late of Knaresbrough, York- 
shire, who died on Sept. 27 last, was proved on the 27th ult. 
by Mrs. Aleida Margaretha Driffield, the widow, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bowerbank, the sister, two of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £28,000. The testator 
leaves £200, and his wines, consumable stores, hay and corn, 
to his wife; his furniture, effects, horses and carriages, and 
£400 per annum, charged on his residuary real estate, to her, 
for life or widowhood; £50 to his said sister; £5000, upon 
trust, for his daughter, Aleida Marguerite; and the residue of 
the personalty to his three sons. His freehold property at 
Bilton-with-Harrogate he gives to his son William, the 
Byard’s-lane property, and an additional field, to his son 
Frank, and the residue of his freehold property and chattels 
real to his son Thomas Henry. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

The following are the lecture arrangements before Easter, 
1885 :—Professor Tyndall, six lectures (adapted to a juvenile 
auditory) on the Sources of Electricity ; on Dec. 27, Dec. 30, 
1884; Jan. 1, 3, 6, 8, 1885. Professor H. N. Moseley, five 
lectures on Colonial Animals: their Structure and Life His- 
tories; on Tuesdays, Jan. 13 to Feb. 10. Professor Arthur 
Gamgee, four lectures on Digestion ; on Tuesdays, March 3 to 
24. Professor Dewar, eleven lectures on the New Chemistry ; 
on Thursdays, Jan. 15 to March 26. Dr. Waldstein, three 
lectures on Greek Sculpture, from Pheidias to the Roman era; 
on Saturdays, Jan 17 to 31. Mr. G. J. Stoney, three lectures 
on the Scale on which Nature works, and the Character of 
some of her Operations; on Saturdays, Feb. 7 to 21. And 
Mr. Carl Armbruster, five lectures on the Life, Theory, and 
Works of Richard Wagner (with illustrations, vocal and instru- 
mental); on Saturdays, Feb. 28 to March 28. 

The evening meetings will begin on Friday, Jan. 16, when 
Professor Tyndall will give a discourse on Living Contagia. 








Another very high price was given yesterday week at the 
sale of the Syston Park Library. Mr. Quaritch bought, for 
£4950, the Psalmorum Codex Latinarium Hymnis, on vellum, 
printed at Mayence by Fust and Schoeffer, in 1458. A copy 
(imperfect) of the first folio Shakspeare sold for £590. The 
sale closed on Saturday last, the amount realised by the eight 
days’ sale being £28,000. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Monday, Dec. 22. 

The shop-windows of Paris have assumed that joyous and 
highly-coloured aspect which indicates the approach of 
Christmas and the New Year. Presents are the order of the 
day, and etiquette forces us all to waste our money on useless 
and generally unartistic objects, destined to be offered to the 
children and to the mistresses of houses where we have dined 
once or twice in the course of the past year. Toys, gift-books, 
bonbons, and flowers, to say nothing of that limitless variety 
of objects which come under the category of étrennes utiles, 
useful presents, all tempt our purses; every year this system 
of present-giving becomes more onerous; every year the 
Parisians complain of it; and every year they continue to carry 
out the system on a vaster and more expensive scale. 

Amidst the preoccupations of present-buying, the Parisians 
find time to discuss half a dozen matters which have been 
elevated to the dignity of topics of the day. First of all, 
there is the question of the Barons of Israel, not of the 
“Almanach de Gotha,’’ but of the ‘‘ Almanach de Golgotha,”’ 
as the worn-out pleasantry runs. ‘his question has been 
started by an ambitious young novelist, whose first book, ‘‘ Les 
Monach,’’ has had the honour of publication in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. In this novel the author has shown us a Frank- 
fort Jew, arriving at Paris, gaining a rapid fortune in the 
speculations of the epoch of the Union-Générale, forcing himself 
upon society, and taking his place at the banquet of Parisian 
life side by side with the descendants of the Crusaders— Mont- 
morency of Egypt hobnobbing with the Faubourg St. 
Germain. It isa fact that in modern Paris the Israelites have 
mide room for themselves everywhere—in the press, at the 
theatre, in art, in letters, in the Academy even—witness the 
election of M. Ludovic Halévy—in fashion, in high-life. Art, 
luxury, charity, social power, ure in the hands of the sceptical 
Parisian Israelites, of a young generation who neglect the 
prescriptions of their religion and waste their substance 
in company with the Gentiles, while their old mothers, 
like the old Jewess in ‘*Les Monach,’? remain in the 
secret corners of the house muttering Hebrew prayers, 
fasting assiduously, and lamenting the backsliding of their 
sons who have racing stables and keep hunting packs. There 
is nothing to be said against the conquests which the Israelites 
owe to their activity and intelligence, but it certainly is 
anusing to see their aping of the aristocracy, their thirst for 
titles and social honours, their carriages covered with armorial 
bearings, their silver plate with the pearled crown, their 
womeukind figuring amongst the fast society women of the 
epoch, the echoes of their fetes occupying the first page of the 
Parisian journals. Legitiinists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, Re- 
publicans, all seem pale in comparison with the splendour 
and insolent luxury of the Barons of Judea. In tlic forests 
of Saint Germain and Foutainebleau, still peopled with the 
memory of the Bourbon monarchs of France, who continue 
the traditions of the Royal chase? Who form those pic- 
turesque cavalcades with gay liveries and loud-tlroated 
hounds running to death the stag or the wild boar, with all 
the pomp and circumstance of the Royal hunt of the time of 
Louis XI1V.? The Barons of Israel—the Hirschs, the Cuhens, 
the Ephrussis ! 

Another question which is agitating the students in the 
Latin Quaiter is the invasion of the schools, and especially of 
the medical schools, by foreigners. The Lrench students 
complain that they are being crowded out by Servians, 
Wallachians, Russians, Americans, and even English; and 
they demand that in future no foreigner Le admitted to the 
post of house-surgeon or interne in the hospitals—a post which 
is paid by public money, and therefore ouglit to be reserved to 
French citizens. The professors do not share the dissatisfaction 
of the students; on the contrary, they regard this affluence of 
foreigners, which has been annually increasing since 1879, as 
a striking and flattering proof of the increasing glory of the 
French medical school. 

A new opera in five acts, called ‘‘ Aben IHamet,’’ has been 
produced with great success at the Théatre Italien. The 
libretto is taken from Chateaubriand’s novel, ‘‘ Le Dernier 
des Abencerrages.’”’ The music is by M. Theodore Dubois, 
Professor of Harmony at the Conservatoire and author of the 
ballet ‘‘ La Farandole,’’ produced last December at the Grand 
Opera. ‘The music is extremely melodious and pleasing, with- 
out being dramatic or passionate. The opera, although written 
by a Frenchman on a French libretto, was sung in Italian, in 
accordance with certain antiquated notions which ought to 


ni 


have been exploded by this time. - O. 





The French Chamber of Deputies has passed the Budget 
in its entirety, with the exception of the Extraordinary 
Budget.—M. Francois Coppée was received into the French 
Academy on the 18th inst. He succeeds Victor Laprade. 

Madame De Kolemine’s appeal against the divorce decree 
granted to the Grand Duke of Hesse last July has been 
rejected by the Imperial Supreme Court at Leipzig. 

Prince Bismarck has written a letter to acknowledge the 
many manifestations of sympathy he has received from all 
parts of the Empire in reference to the vote of distrust given 
by the Reichstag. 

Judgment was delivered at Leipsic on Monday in the 
Anarchist trial. Reinsdorf, Rupsch, and Kuechler were sen- 
tenced to death, and Holzhauer and Bachmann to ten years’ 
penal servitude. 

The Empcror and Empress of Austria, with Princess 
Marie Valérie, have arrived in the palace at Luda. Their 
Majesties spend Christmas and New Year’s Day there, and 
remain till about Jan. 10 or 11, when they will go to Vienna. 
The Crown Prince has visited Pesth, but left on Wednesday 
to spend Christmas with the Crown Princess. 

Mr. Ford, who has been appointed her Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Madrid, will be succeeded at Athens by Sir 
Horace Rumbold, Bart., now her Majesty’s Minister and 
Envoy Eturaordinary at Stockholm. 

Sir Samuel Rowe, who was in 1881 Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast, has been appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the West African 
Settlement at Sierra Leone, vice Colonel Sir A. E. Havelock, 
who proceeds to Trinidad as Governor, vice Sir S. F reeling. 

Sir John MacDonald, the Canadian Premier, has received 
delegates to the number of 2000, deputed'from the ninety-two 
counties of the province of Ontario, in order to express their 
thanks to Queen Victoria for conferring an honour upon the 
Premier of Canada on his completion of forty years’ public 
service. Sir John Macdonald, in reply, reviewed the events 
of the past forty years in Canada.—The Dominion Parliament 
has been summoned to meet on Jan. 29. 

A telegram from Melbourne says it is reported there that 
the German flag has been hoisted in New Britain, New 
Ireland, the Admiralty Islands, and on the north coast of New 
Guinea.—Mr. James F. Garrick, the Agent-General for 
Queensland, has received a telegram from the colony stating 
that the Land Bill had passed. 


Lord Ripon made his State entry into Bombay on Thursday 
week. The streets for six miles were decorated, and were 
thronged with spectators. In replying to seventy-five 
addresses which were presented to him, Lord Ripon defended 
the policy he had pursued, and said he was leaving India 
tranquil, prosperous, loyal, and better guarded against famine 
than ever before. The degree of Doctor of Laws was after- 
wards conferred upon him by the Bombay University. ‘The 
city was illuminated. Next day his Lordship laid the 
foundation-stone of a new townhall. In reply to an address, 
he said he was convinced that a grand future awaited munici- 
pal institutions in India. At night Bombay was again illumi- 
nated, and torchlight processions paraded the streets. On 
Saturday last Lord Ripon left Bombay to return to England. 
There was a great native demonstration. 








THE HOLBERG FESTIVAL, COPENHAGEN. 
The ‘‘ Jubilee,’’? or more properly the Bicentenary Festival, of 
the 200th birthday of Ludvig Holberg, the Shakspeare of 
Denmark, was noticed last week. Our Illustrations, drawn by 
Hans Tegner, the artist of whose admirable designs for the 
Jubilee Edition of Holberg’s Plays we then reproduced two 
examples, the ‘‘Tinker Politician’? and the ‘‘ Dragging 
Soldier,’ represent several incidents of tle proceedings at 
Copenhagen, and at the College of Soré, near that city, an 
institution endowed by Holberg, who was a learned University 
l'rofessor as well as a poet and patriot, with the bequest of his 
private estate. A Norwegian correspondent, Mr. HU. L. Brak- 
stad, well known in the literary and political society of the 
three Scandinavian nations, has supplied us with authentic in- 
formation concerning Holberg’s popularity in that part of 
Europe, and with the following bricf account of the recent 
festivities in Denmark :— 

‘On the first day, the 3rd inst., the Jubilee was in- 
augurated by the performance of a cantata at the University, 
when the King and many distinguished persons were present. 
An address was then delivered by Professor E. Holm, on the 
importance of Holberg to the country in the development of 
culture and science. ‘lhe principal event of this day was the 
performance at the Theatre Loyal, the home of Holberg, 
where the celebrated Holbergian actor, Professor Phister, 
now seventy-seven years of age, was to make his reappearance 
in one of his favourite characters. All the Royal family were 
present, and the house was filled by a brilliant assembly. 
The curtain rose upon the whole of the members of the 
theatre, all festively clad, and grouped around a statue of 
llolberg. This is the moment illustrated by the artist in one of 
his sketches. A cantata by the popular poet, Holger Drach- 
mann, was the first part of the programme. Professor Phister 
took part in the recitatives; and his appearance was hailed 
with a perfect storm of applause. The play of the evening 
was Holberg’s ‘‘Den Stuudeslése’’ (‘The Fidget), in which 
Professor Phister performed Oldfux in a wonderfully vivacious 
and spirited style. His wife, who is sixty-eight years old, and 
is still an active member of the company, played Pernille 
superbly. The veteran couple received an enthusiastic ovation 
at the end. 

“* After the performance, a torchlight procession of students 
and artists arrived in the large square before the theatre ; 
which place, notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, was 
crowded in every part. ‘The lurid glare of the torches, and 
the red and blue fires from the top of the theatre, gave a 
picturesque appearance to the scene. After a speech by tlie 
poet, Christian Richardt, the torches were tlirown in a heap in 
the middle of the square, and the people gradually dispersed. 
Holbergian pieces were also played at the other three theatres 
of Copenhagen. 

‘*On the second day of the Jubilee the festivities were trans- 
ferred to the Soré College, about an hour’s railway journey 
from Copenhagen. A special train brought the Ning and a 
number of invited guests to Soré about noon, when a cantata 
was performed in the hall of the College. Afterwards, Mr. 
Blichert, the Rector, delivered an address. Iolberg’s burial- 
place, in the old church of Soré, was visited; and in the 
evening the scholars of the College gave a performance of 
Holberg’s ‘Joan of France.’ A torchlight procession and 
a ball at the College concluded the day’s festivities. At Copen- 
hagen the principal event was the performance of Holberg’s 
comedy, ‘fhe ‘linker Politician.’ On the third evening of 
the Jubilee, ‘The Masquerade’ was performed; and on 
Saturday, the fourth and last of the Holbergian performances 
took place, when ‘ Ulysses of Ithaca’ was played in excellent 
style.” 


Lord Gwdyr has been elected High Steward of Ipswich, in 
the place of Sir Richard Wallace. 

Mr. Cremer, jun., issues two kinds of cosaques, one of 
which commends itself for elegance of design, the other con- 
taining table playthings, as an acquisition at this festive season. 

The Countess of Ducie and the Hon. Maud A. Stanley have 
been nominated members of the board of management of the 
Metropolitan Asylums District. 

The steam-ship Faraday has repaired the second Mackay- 
Bennett cable which was recently laid across the Atlantic, 
aud both cables are now working satisfactorily. 

Mr. Charles Douglas Fox distributed last Saturday at the 
Crystal Palace the certificates gained by the students in the 
School of Practical Engineering. There was a large attendance. 

Mr. David Davies, M.P., has contributed £1000 towards 
the North Wales Calvinistic Methodist Ministers’ Widows 
and Orphans Fund. 

In the matter of Mr. OC. Bradlaugh, the Court of Appeal 
has decided against him on the point of the verdict being 
against the evidence; and as to the other points, they granted 
a rule nisi, to be argued after Cliristmas. 

The elegant specimens of Christmas and New-Year cards 
published by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode were wrongly 
ascribed in a previous Numbcr to Messrs. Spottiswoode and 
Co., who do not issue Christmas cards. 

The Folkestone Town Council have decided to apply to the 
T.ocal Government Board for a loan of £4500 for tle purpose 
of laying out a recreation-ground, the land for which has been 
presented to the town by Lord Radnor. 

The exhibitions and prizes won during the past year in the 
Haberdashers’ Hoxton Schools were presented to the successful 
pupils on Saturday by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. 
‘lhe standard of success attained at the schools is high. 

Last Saturday evening the match at billiards of 10,000 
points up for £100, between W. Mitchell and J. Bennett, 
which had been in progress at the Westminster Aquarium 
since the previous Tuesday, was concluded, the result being 
an easy victory for Mitchell by 1047 points. 

Tord Teynham has forwarded £25 in aid of the poor-box 
at the Mansion House. ‘The Fishmongers’ Company have 
voted £25 to each of the poor-boxes at the Mansion House and 
Guildhall; and £20 each to those at the Police Courts at bow- 
street, Clerkenwell, Greenwich and Woolwich, Lambeth, 
Marlborough-street, Marylebone, Southwark, Hammersmith 
and Wandsworth, ‘Thames, Westininster, and Worship-street. 


THE CHURCH. 

It has been finally decided that the Church Congress for 
1885 shall be held at Portsmouth. 

Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, intends 
to resign his see, owing to failing health. 

The Rev. Wilfrid Bird Hornby, late of the Oxford and 
Calcutta Mission, has been appointed by her Majesty Vicar of 
the new parish of St. Columba, Southwick, Durham. 

The chancel windows of Boraston church, Tenbury, have 
been filled with beautiful stained glass from the studio of 
Messrs. Warrington and Co. 

At a meeting of the joint Synods of Dublin, Glendalough, 
and Kildare, on the 18th inst., Lord Plunket, Bishop of 
Meath, was elected Archbishop of Dublin, in the room of Dr. 
‘Trench, who has resigned. 

A monument to the officers and men of the 74th High- 
landers who fell at Tel-el-Kebir was unveiled in Glasgow 
Cathedral last Saturday, in presence of the Lord Provost, 
miugistrates, and a large assemblage. 

A deputation from the Church Missionary Society waited 
on Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice at the Foreign Office last week, 
for the purpose of urging the Government not to relinquish 
their power of control over the liquor traffic on the Niger, 
which had been challenged at the Berlin Conference. 

At the monthly court of the Sons of the Clergy charity, 
held on Saturday last at the Corporation House, Bloomsbury- 
place, Mr. John D. Alicroft, senior treasurer, in the chair, 
the sum of £1961 was distributed by the governors amongst 
about 150 persons, the large majority of the applications 
being from poor clergymen for help towards their ordinary 
household expenses. 

The Bishop of Worcester, the Marquis of Hertford, the 
Earl of Camperdown, Earl Delawarr, Lord Willoughby De 
Broke, Lord Ernest Seymour, Lord Sackville, and other in- 
fluential persons took part in a meeting held last week at 
Stratford-on-Avon to promote the restoration of the parish 
church in which Shakspeare was baptised and buried. The cost 
will be about £12,000, and several donations were promised. 

At St. Jude’s Church, South Kensington, last week, a 
testimonial was presented to the Rev. William Smale, Vicar 
of St. Philip’s, from members of the congregation with which 
he had been connected during the past nine years as Curate to 
Dr. Forrest. ‘The testimonial took the form of a portrait of 
Mr. Smale’s father, the late Sir John Smale, painted in oils by 
Mr. Hindley, a member of the St. Jude’s choir, and a purse of 
upwards of £220. ‘lhe choir of St. Jude’s also presented to 
Mr. Smale a handsome dining-room clock. 

It was stated, at a meeting of the general committee for the 
restoration of St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, over which Lord 
Leigh, Lord Lieutcnant of the county, presided, that the con- 
ditions of Mr. George Woodvock’s offer of £10,000 towards the 
fund had been fulfilled, the subscriptions promised amounting 
to £20,243. Lord Leigh, in congratulating the committee, 
pointed out that the Bishop of Worcester had mentioned 
£40,000 as the sum which would be required for the completion 
of the work, so that £10,000 still remained to be raised. He 
hoped that the rest of the county would follow the example. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its 
usual monthly meeting at the society’s house last week—Mr. 
ly. Hussey in the chair. Grants of money were made in aid 
of the following objects :—Building new churches at Fulham, 
St. Clement’s, Middlesex, £200; Hull, St. Philip, £300; and 
Rhyl, Christ Church, Flintshire, £100. Enlarging or other- 
wise improving the accommodation in the churches at 
Pentonville, St. Silas, Middlesex, £20; and Little Walt- 
ham, St. Silas, near Chelmsford, £10. A grant was also 
made from the Special Mission Buildings Fund towards 
building a mission church at Girton, in the parish of 
Sandy, Beds, £25. The society likewise accepted the trust of 
a sum of money as a repair fund for All Saints’ Church, 
Prince’s Park, Liverpool. ‘The society now holds upwards of 
£79,000 on trust as repair fund for 326 different churches. 
During this year, grants of £6000 have been made towards the 
erection of twenty-cight new churches (twenty-five of which 
are entirely free and unappropriated), the rebuilding of ten, 
and the enlarging or otherwise improving the accommodation 
in fifty-five existing churches. The committee have granted 
£595 towards building twenty-eight school or mission churches. 


Mr. W. II. Holl, Q.C., has been appointed County Court 
Judge for Newcastle-on-'l'yne. 

Lord Londesborough has been elected [President of the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society for 1885. 

‘The state apartments of Windsor Castle are open to the 
public. The apartments will be accessible between eleven and 
three o’clock on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays 
until further notice. 

The Budget of the Metropolitan Board of Works was ex- 
plained and adopted at yesterday week’s meeting of that body. 
‘rhe rate for the ensuing year will be sevenpence-farthing in 
the pound, or nearly three farthings more than last year. 

Whitaker’s Almanac for 1885 is certainly one of the best, 
the most useful, and the most complete of all similar pub- 
lications: a more compendious collection of useful information 
it would be difficult to find in the compass of 470 pages. 

The annual distribution of prizes and certificates to the 
successful students of the Medical School of Chuaring-cross 
Hospital took place yesterday week, in the lecture-hall, the 
day being the jubilee of the institution. 

A German, uamed Anthony Schaum, about fifty years of 
age, who had travelled with a hurdy-gurdy for many years, 
died suddenly on Thursday week at the Golden Fleece, Stam- 
ford, and when searched after his death, deposit notes for 
£248 were found upon him. 

Of the total number of works, amounting to 1083, ex- 
hibited at the late Exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, Piccadilly, 365 pictures found purchasers 
within, the galleries, realising £12,335. The prices of the 
pictures sold ranged from 5 guineas to 400 guineas. 

Mr. W. J. Williams, who is retiring from the position of 
traftic superintendent of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, which he has occupied for upwards of forty years, 
has been presented with a cheque for £271, a necklet and 
diamond lockct for Mrs. Williams, and an antique marble 
chimney clock, as a mark of the respect of the employés. 

The Christmas-Day Number of the Lady’s Pictorial is an 
excellent sixpennyworth. Besides the customary illustrations 
and piquant descriptions of fashion, and articles thereon, for 
which this paper is noted, there are several Christmassy illus- 
trations; and on a separate page of plate-paper, portraits 
(from photographs) of Madame Marie Roze, Miss Violet 
Cameron, Miss Ellen Terry, and Miss Mary Anderson. Then 
there are contributions of various kinds, all agreeable, in 
verse and prose, by Mrs. Power O'Donoghue, Miss Anna 
Kingsford, M.D., Mrs. Hawei,s Mrs. Panton, Horace Lennard, 
Howard Paul, Arthur Pask, and other well-known writers, 
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THE HOLBERG FESTIVAL AT COPENHAGEN: SKETCHES BY HANS TEGNER. 
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MASTER TOMMY, AT HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS, GOES IN FOR “THOUGHT-READING.” 
DRAWN BY HARRY FURNISS. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Moralising wit and fancy, in all countries and in all ages, have 
been apt to hit on the device of illustrating human faults and 
follies by humorous fables of more or less rational society 
among the beasts and birds. Old sop, the Greek reputed 
author or collector of such tales in the sixth century before 
Christ, affords the most famous type of this kind of popular 
fiction among European nations, but the authenticity of the 
familiar stories bearing his name is extremely doubtful. 
Shrewd political and social reformers in the free towns of 
Germany, in the Middle Ages, employed the same literary 
vehicle for their satire of the vices of tyrannical barons 
and mercenary prelates; and ‘‘ Reinecke Fuchs,’’ the 
history of Reynard the Fox, is the most elaborate pro- 
duction of the kind. It was converted by Goethe into 
modern German verse of first-rate quality and finish; 
and the artistic genius of Kaulbach supplied a set of drawings, 
admirable for their power of expressing characters and passions 
in a variety of animal forms. We are glad to meet these 
diverting scenes and figures again, accompanied by a prose 
translation of the work, by Madame De Sanctis, in the volume 
which Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. have published 
at the present season. ‘Che ‘‘old story retold”’ is one that will 
always be worth telling; the Royal Court of King Ncble the 
Lion, with his cousins Bruin the Bear, and Isegrim the Wolf 
(likewise beasts of prey), and with the Bull, the Stag, and the 
Boar, attending on his Majesty; the successive complainants 
against the absent Reynard (who is supposed to represent the 
ecclesiastical usurpers of wealth in those times), and the speech 
of Grimbart the Badger (a lawyer) in his defence, exhibit 
the finest humour of romantic comedy. The engravings in this 
publication sufficiently preserve the spirit of the original 
designs. Itis not merely an amusing book for the entertain- 
ment of youth, good as it may be for that; but this fable is a 
sort of key to the politics of the medixval world, more 
especially in the ancient Germanic Empire, and is of great 
historical value. 

A work that should be acceptable and interesting to the 
majority of our countrymen, whether Churchmen or Dis- 
senters, as containing records ‘‘ descriptive, historical, and 
pictorial’? of our noblest architectural monuments, is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell and Co., Limited, being The 
Cathedral Churches of England and Wales. Those of Canterbury, 
York, Durham, St. Paul’s in London, Winchester, Norwich, 
Lincoln, Lichfield, Hereford, Worcester, Oxford, Salisbury, 
Ripon, Chichester, St. Albans, Rochester, Bath, Wells, 
Peterborough, Chester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Bristol, 
Carlisle, Manchester, Liverpool, Truro, Newcastle, and 
Southwell, in England; and those of Bangor, St. Asaph, 
St. David’s, and Llandaff, in Wales; also that of St. 
German’s, at Peel, in the Isle of Man, are described by 
various well-selected contributors, the Rev. Professor Bonney, 
F.R.S., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, being, apparently, 
the editor of the series. Among the writers are the Deans of 
Winchester and Chester, the Bishop of Sodor and Man, the 
Rev. Canon Tristram, of Durham, the Rev. E. Venables, Canon 
of Lincoln, and members of other Cathedral Chapters. Several 
Engravings, in some instances ten or twelve, are devoted to 
each of the most important Cathedrals, and, though not of the 
highest artistic excellence, serve tolerably well to show the 
respective characters of those venerable buildings. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. proceed also with the serial monthly 
issue, and present the furtiicr yearly volumes, of their useful 
historical and other works, noticed by us on some former 
occasions. The most in:portant of these is the Illustrated 
Universal History, to be completed in four volumes, containing 
respectively the main divisions, ‘‘ Early and Greek History,’’ 
‘Roman History,’ ‘‘The Middle Ages,’? and ‘Modern 
History.’’ The author of the whole, Mr. Edmund Ollier, who 
had previously written for Messrs. Cassell the ‘‘ History of 
the United States of America,”’ and that of the War between 
France and Germany, has remarkable skill in selecting and 
combining his materials, which he draws from the standard 
historians of each subject, giving the most accurate views 
obtained by literary and antiquarian investigation. He 
contrives to preserve the even current of his narrative, and to 
harmonise so many diverse portions of the world’s history in 
just relation to the general progress of mankind, and he writes 
ina pure and agrceable style. The third volume, devoted to 
Medizval History, begins with the Fall of the Western Roman 
Empire, and ends with the close of the fifteenth century, so 
that the Modern History will probably start with the Reform- 
ation. It need scarcely be said that the contents of the present 
volume are very interesting, and that picturesque scenes and 
romantic figures abound in the subjects of the numerous illus- 
trations, which include also many good views of old towns, 
castles, and notable places in Europe and Asia. 

The second volume of Gre ter London, by Mr. Edward 
Walford (Cassell and Co.), completes that pleasant and useful 
work, in which the publishers have provided an excellent 
companion or supplement to their six volumes of ‘‘ Old and 
New London,’’ mostly by the same author. Mr. Walford’s 
attainments as a local antiquary, and as an effective writer, 
are well attested by his former performances in this kind of 
literature; and he is quite at home in collecting and 
reiating the variety of anecdotes, topographical, biographical, 
and social, connected with the outer suburbs of London 
and the surrounding towns and villages. ‘The places descrip- 
tively and historically dealt with in this volume include Wool- 
wich, Plumstead, Erith, Bexley, the Crays, Chislehurst, 
Bromley, Hayes and Keston, and Farnborough, in Kent; 
Croydon, with its neighbouring villages and hamlets, Epsom, 
Thames Ditton, Esher and Claremont, Kingston, Richmond, 
Kew, Barnes, Wimbledon, Merton, Mitcham, and ‘Tooting, 

The engravings 


and many intermingled localities in Surrey. 
represent scenes amd objects which are interesting to every 
Londoner, and some of which have associations worthy of 
remembrance in the history of past times. 

The author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,’’ Mr. James Grant, 
of Edinburgh, las compiled for Messrs. Cassell a volume of 
military and naval transactions, from 1875 to 1884, entitled 
Recent British Battles ox Land and Sea, illustrated by a multitude 
of engravings. They include those of the Kaffir War and 
Basuto War between 1877 and 1881, the two Afghan Wars of 
that period, the Zulu War, the campaign against Sekukuni, 
the Transvaal War, the Egyptian War, with the bombardment 
of Alexandria, and the War in the Soudan, so far as concerns 
the campaign against Osman Digna on the Red Sea coast, 
besides a few small affairs on the frontiers of British dominions 
in other parts of Asia and Africa. Considering that these 
warlike operations, altogether, within nine years, cost the 
nation between thirty and forty millions steriing, though it 
may be questioned whether, on the whole, t 
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en millions more, the ne¢ 
ul > comparatively deficient in mater 
r anoti ume of this kind; but it is not the compiler’s 
fauit, or that of the publishers, and they seem to have 
executed the task in a correct and creditable manner. 


The pleasant narrative of a home tourist, 4n Unsentimental 
Journey through Cornwall, by Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock) author 
of ** John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ was noticed by us some weeks 
ago, as part of the contents of Messrs. Macmillan’s English Ilius- 
trated Magazine. It reappears, with the beautiful landscape 
or seacoast views drawn by Mr. C. Napier Hemy, in a 
separate volume handsomely printed on fine paper, and makes 
a very acceptable book for the season. We can also recom- 
mend, as gift-books to young persons, Nature’s Serial Story, 
by E. P. Roe (Sampson Low and Co.); a series of family 
conversations on the wonders and beauties of nature as 
studied in New Ingland rural life, with very fine en- 
gravings designed by W. Hamilton Gibson and F, Dielman ; 
Natural History for Young Folk (V. Nelson and Sons), by Mrs. 
C. C. Campbell, with numerous pictures of beasts and birds by 
Giacomelli; O’er Many Lands on Many Seas, by Dr. Gordon 
Stables, R.N. (Cassell and Co.), and Children of all Nations 
(Cassell), describing their homes, schools, and playgrounds, 
likewise abundantly illustrated; Christmas-Tree Land (Mac- 
millan), by Mrs. Molesworth, a delightful writer; Other Lives 
than Ours, by Mrs. Stanley Leathes (J. F. Shaw and Co.) ; Zhe 
Old-fashioned Fairy-Book, by Mrs. Burton Harrison (Sampson 
Low); and More Old Wives’ Fables, by M. Edouard Laboulaye 
(G. Routledge and Sons). The yearly volumes of the popular 
magazines form substantial annuals, which may be purchased 
at this time with much satisfaction to readers not yet possessed 
of the serial issue. 


OBITUARY. 
THE MARQUIS OF CHOLMONDELEY. 

The Most Hon. William Henry Llugh, third Marquis cf 
Cholmondeley, and 

Earl of Rocksavage 

in the United King- 

dom, sixth Earl of 

Cholmondeley and 

Viscount Malpas 

in England, Baron 

Newburgh in Great 

Britain, and Vis- 

count Chol- 

mondeley of Kells 

in Ireland, Joint 

Hereditary Great 

LaF Chamberlain, died 

16th inst., at Houghton Hall, Norfolk. He was 
born ig. 31, 1800, the second son of George James, first 
Marquis of Cholmondeley, K.G., by Georgiana Charlotte, his 
wife, second daughter of Peregrine, third Duke of Ancaster. 
Through this alliance the Joint Hereditary Great Chamber- 
lainship came to the Cholmondeleys. The nobleman whose 
decease we record was educated at Eton, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and, when Lord Henry Cholmondeley, sat for Castle 
Rising in the House of Commons from 1822 to 1832, and for 
South Iants from 1852 to 1857. He succeeded to the family 
honours at the death of his elder brother, George Horatio, 
second Marquis, May 8, 1870. He married, Feb. 28, 1825, 
Marcia Emma Georgiana, daughter of the Right Hon. Charles 
Arbuthnot, and by her (who died Nov. 3, 1878) had two sons 
and three daughters. ‘The eldest son, Charles George, born 
July 9, 1829, died in 1869, before his father’s accession to the 
Peerage, leaving by Susan Caroline, his wife, daughter of Sir 
George Dashwood, Bart., four daughters and one son, George 
Henry Hugh, Earl of Rocksavage, now fourth Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, born July 3, 1858, and married, July 16, 1879, to 
Winifred Ida, daughter of Colonel and Lady Emily Kingscote. 
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We have also to record the deaths of— 

Mr. Searles Wood, the eminent geologist. 

Mr. W. Coningham, at one time M.P. for Brighton, at his 
residence in Sussex-square, Lrighton, on the 20th inst. 

Vice-Admiral George Butler Clark Mends, last surviving 
son of the late Commodore Sir Robert Mends, on the 13th 
inst., aged seve nty-six. 

Miss Baxter, of Ellangowan, who founded Dundee Uni- 
versity College, which is aftiliated to St. Andrew’s, on the 19th 
inst., aged eighty-four. Her benefactions are estimated at 
upwards of a quarter of a million sterling. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Jacobs, on the 20th inst., at 
Winchester, in his eighty-second year. He was ordained in 
1827, and had been a Canon of Winchester for fifty years, and 
an Archdeacon for twenty-four. 

Mr. Thomas Joseph Bradshaw, Judge of tlie County Court 
of Northumberland, J.P., on the 17th inst., aged sixty. He 
marricd, first, the Hon. Frances Devereux; and secondly, 
Emily, only child of Colonel Frederick Halkett. 

Major-General Charles Shuckburgh Hearn, C.I.E., late 
Inspector-General of Police, Madras, on the 12th inst., at 
West Brighton, in his fifty-sixth year—a distinguished Indian 
officer, medal with clasp for the Burmese War, and the 
Medijidieh for services as Assistant Adjutant-General at Head- 
Quarters of ‘Turkish Contingent, 1855-6. 


It has been ascertained that the force of the explosion at 
London Bridge was greater than had been supposed, though 
7no means sufficient to occasion any serious injury to the 
‘Lhe Common Council have offered a reward of £5000 

» d'scovery of the perpetrator of the outrage. 
» | ol Board for London at their last sitting 
xd at considerable length the question of technical 
education, with the result that several recommendations which 
the Special Committee had drawn up were agreed to. Theie 
was also a long debate in reference to the resignation of Mr. 
Robson, the architect, and the appointment of lis successor. 
Ultimately, the Board decided that Mr. T. J. Bailey, who has 
been the assistant architect, should be elected to the vacancy, 
and that Mr. Robson be employed to finish the schools he had 
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THE COURT. 


The Queen enjoys good health at Osborne, walking and 
driving almost daily. Her Majesty, Princess Beatrice, and 
Prince and Princess Louis of Battenberg and the members of 
the Royal household, attended Divine service at Osborne on 
Sunday morning. ‘The Rev. Canon lrothero, M.A., officiated. 

The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Lord 
and Lady Dudley at Witley Court terminated last Satur- 
day, when their Royal Highnesses, on passing through 
the city of Worcester, received an _ enthusiastic wel- 
come. Addresses were presented by the Corporation and 
the I'reemasons, and to these the Prince replied. Worcester 
was brilliantly illuminated on Saturday night. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales arrived at Marlborough House in the 
afternoon. On Sunday their Royal Highnesses and Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George were present at Divine service. 








“THE STRANGER WITHIN THY GATE,” 
Some doubt may be raised of the special propriety and sig- 
nificance of this title, which has been given, by an Artist 
whose works are welcome at most Exhibitions, to the drawing 
that we have engraved. It is in the Exhibition of Drawings in 
Black and White, at Mr. Mendoza’s Gallery, King-strect, St. 
James’s. ‘The ‘‘stranger’’ can be no other than the shy little 
kitten ; and the hospitable charity of the two pretty children, 
not belied, we are happy to observe, by the discreet attitude of 
their favourite dog, has been exercised in placing a saucer of 
milk on the lower step at their feet. It is a gracious act on 
the part of these little girls, who have further meant to show 
their kindness to the small creature by adorning its neck with 
a piece of muslin, betokening its adoption into the household, 
where it has probably strayed in from a neighbouring habita- 
tion. Kittens and babies should always be good friends ; they 
seem created to amuse each other; and one teels, in watching 
them together, as Wordsworth says :— 

Such a light of gladness breaks, 
Pretty Kitten! from thy freaks, 
Spreads with such a living grace 
O’er my little Laura’s face 

Yes, the sight so stirs and charms 
The baby laughing in my arms, 
That almost I could repine 

That your transports are not mine, 
I would have my careless season, 
Spite of melancholy reason ; 
Pleased by any random toy, 

By a kitten’s busy joy, 

Or an infant’s laughing eye 
Sharing in the ecstasy, 

Now and then I might possess 
Hours of perfect gladsomeness, 








THOUGHT-READING TOMMY. 


The romantic old ballad story in the Scottish ‘‘ Border 
Minstrelsy’’ relates how the Fairy Lady, dressed in green, 
riding on a white palfrey, who met ‘‘ True Thomas”? loitering 
by the haunted stream in the woods below the Eildon Hill, be- 
stowed on him the gift of a tongue which could ‘‘ never lee.’’ As 
this endowment, combined with a superhuman faculty of know- 
ing the secret intentions and future destinies of other people, 
would be fatal to his acceptance in the society of courtiers, 
Thomas rather demurred, at first, to possessing such a 
dangerous talent. But ‘‘ Master Tommy,’ just come home 
from school for the Christmas holidays, and let loose to 
make whatever sportive disturbance he pleases among his 
family and their friends, has no fear or scruple in avail- 
ing himself of the fashionable acquirement of ‘‘ Thouglit- 
reading,’’ which many persons in London society patro- 
nised as a psychological experiment when certain professors 
of the art or science obtained some degree of notoriety 
in the last season. Tommy, as our Comic Artist has depicted 
him, is a terrible boy, with a reckless disregard of polite con- 
ventionalities, and indeed of the personal feelings ol lis elders, 
that could only be excused by his acting under supernatural 
compulsion, like the ancient rhymer of Ercildoun. ‘lhe world 
could not live at all comfortably, in its present accustomed 
habits, if everybody’s inmost mind were exposed, as in the 
‘*Palace of Truth,’’ to involuntary revelations of every 
thought and sentiment; and few of us would like to have : 
desperate young villain going about in the drawing-room, with 
a mischievous power and determined purpose of loud]y proclaim- 
ing all that lies in our hearts. We trust that it will never 
really come to this, and we should vote for putting Master 
‘l'ommy in solitary confinement, or even terminating his mortal 
existence as one ‘‘too clever to live,’’ if he could do what he 
pretends to do, and were disposed to use his faculty of thought- 
reading without mercy and discretion. The embarrassment 
of the modest gentleman who is manifestly intent on making 
himself agreeable to Miss Amy, and who may innocently, we 
should say most naturally, entertain the wish that is ascribed 
to him—and still worse, the painful shock to the proper fecl- 
ings of that young lady herself, though she is perhaps quite 
aware that the accusation is true—provoke our just indigna- 
tion against this rmde boy, who ought to get a sound thrashing 
next day, but will be pardoned because he is her brother. ‘There 
is a cruel heartlessness also in his treatment of the gouty old 
man who loves port-wine ‘‘not wisely, but toowell,’’ and of that 
respectable elderly spinster, Aunt Towzer, whose supple- 
mental hair, worn beneath a suitable cap for the sake of 
becoming appearance, not for deception, is entitled to respect 
on account of her age and sex. The outrages perpetrated by 
Master Tommy in these instances merit the severest form of 
disapproval; but his tricks in the kitchen and the larder, and 
the dexterity with which he plays a fair wager against 
Wag Williams on the hiding and finding of a pin in 
a tree near the house, may be tolerated in the general 
liberty of Christmas frolics. It is rather sharp prac- 
tice, to be sure, when he runs off with the £5 bank-note 
which his uncle has permitted him to handle, blindfold as 
he is, for the trial of his skill in discovering its number; 
but the uncle, who is rich and excessively good-natured, 
seems to have meant to give Tommy the money, and does 
not look at all displeased at its being taken in that peremptory 
manner. On the whole, most of our readers will probably 
agree in the opinion that a juvenile thought-reader of this 
lively and audacious temperament is a considerable nuisance to 
a well-regulated family and to a sociable Christmas party. 


Mr. Gladstone, with Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
M.P., Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., Mr. Henry Gladstone, 
Miss Mary and Miss Helen Gladstone, and Mr. W. Gladstone 
(of Liverpool), attended Divine service at the parish chure h, 
Hawarden, on Sunday. There was a large congregation, and 
the Premier read both Lessons. 

Through the generosity of one of their members, the 
Metropolitan Public Garden, Boulevard, and Playground 
Association are about to plant twenty plane-trees in the Mile- 
end-road, and have offered the local Vestry the gift of £100 to 
be spent in alike manner, provided they agree to ¢ xpend an 
equal amount on the same object. A like sum of money, on 
similar conditions, has been offered by the Association to each 
of the Vestries of St. George’s-in-the-Kast, Lambeth, and 
St. Pancras. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Chappell and Co.’s Christmas Number of their 
“‘ Musical Magazine’’ will be widely welcome for the purposes 
of the dance. It offers a bountiful return for the small price 
(one shilling), containing ten pieces in the various forms of 
waltz, polka, galop, and quadrille, by more or less well- 
kuown composers, English and foreign; one number, ‘ I’on- 
tainebleau Waltz,”’ being by the Duke of Albany. Other 
compositions of a similar kind issued by Messrs. Chappell 
are:—‘‘ Mon Amour,’’ ‘‘}Fahrwohl,’? and ‘‘ Toi Seule,’’ 
waltzes respectively by P. Bucalossi, Caroline Lowthian, and 
Luke Wheeler ; ‘‘Old London Lancers’? Quadrille, on 
national tunes, by C. Coote; “‘P. and O. Polka,” by P. 
Bucalossi; ‘‘ Le Zephyr,’’ by G. Delbriick; ‘*Sea Brecze,’’ 
by Luke Wheeler; and ‘‘ Black and Tan,’”? by Caroline 
Lowthian; all these being polkas. 

Messrs. Chappell’s vocal publications comprise many 
agreeable songs which will be found pleasing in effect and 
free from executive difficulty. Among them are :—‘‘ Safe 
There to Rest’’ (a love-song), by A. Randegger; ‘‘ Mother,’’ 
** Bid Me Good-bye,’’ and ‘At Vespers,”’ all by I. P. Tosti; 
“Twin Souls,’’ ‘‘The By - gone ‘lime,’’ ‘* Where Memory 
Dwells,’”’ and ‘‘ My ‘Irust,’ “all by I. De Lara; ‘‘ Farewell, 
Yet Not Farewell,’’ by Caroline Lowthian ; and ‘‘O, Rippling 
Tide,’”’ by Mrs. Lynedoch Moncrieff. Some effective piano- 
forte pieces are also from Messrs. Chappell. Among them 
are:—‘‘ A Hunting-Scene,’? by P. Bucalossi; ‘‘ Au Coin du 
Feu” and * Berceuse,’”’? by G. Delbriick ; ‘‘ Summer Waves”’ 
and a transcription of the minuct from ‘* Don Giovanni,’’ by 
J. De Sivrai. 

‘* Chappell’s Eighteen Songs,”’ arranged for the banjo, by 
J. Daniels, is from the same firm, and is worth the attention 
of those who are interested in that instrument. 


‘‘ Breathing ’’ is the title of a pamphlet by Mrs. M. A. 
Carlisle (published by Chappell and Co.), the five chapters 
of which contain much useful advice on a subject that many 
might think not to need it, but that is nevertheless, very 
susceptible thereof. Not only in speaking and singing, but 
even in silence, there is @ wrong as well as a right way of 
breathing, and Mrs. Carlisle’s little treatise points this out 
very clearly. 

‘*Daybreak’’ is the title of a graceful serenade, by J. 
Barnby, published by Messrs. Metzler, who also issue an 
expressive song, ‘‘ Lessons Sweet of Spring Returning,’’ by 
Maria E. H. Stisted; ‘‘'Three Drawing-room Pieces for 
Pianoforte,”’ — sing movements of different character, 





composed by J. Hoffmann; ‘ Ball Scenes,’ spirited pieces in 
various dance forms, by the same; and ‘‘In the Ranks,” a set 
of brizht quadrilles, by H. Sprake, musical director at the 
Adelphi Theatre, where the drama so named is having such a 
success!ul run. 

J. B. Cramer’s ‘* Dance Album’? (Messrs. J. B. Cramer 
and Co.) will be acceptable in many quarters during the pre- 
sent festive season. ‘Lhis neatly printed publication offers, at 
the price of one shilling, nine pieces of dance music, in various 
forms, by different composers, the closing number being a 
‘* Children’s Singing Quadrille,”’ including juvenile verses set 
for young voices, 

‘fA ted Rose,’? an expressive song by H. Saxe, and 
**One Night tf on a ITurricane,”? a robust sea song, by R. 
Betterton, are both published by’ Messrs. Boosey and Co., 
from whom we have also some bright waltzes for the piano- 
forte—‘‘ Going to Market’? (introducing L. Diehl’s popular 
song), by C. ‘Godfrey ; ‘‘True Hearts,’’ by C. Mirel; and 
A M: vid of Kent,’’ by ¢ ‘aroline Lowthian. 

‘Sonate Rom: mtique pour le Pianoforte, par E. Woycke,”’ 
is the second work of the kind by the same composer. It con- 
sists of tliree principal movements—‘ Allegro Moderato,” 
‘Andantino’? (an ‘Intermezzo’’), and ‘ Leggiero quasi 
Presto ’’ preceded by a short ‘‘ Adagio.’”? In each division 
there is much effective writing, including both brilliant and 
expressive passages, and offering excellent practice in both 
respects. ‘The sonata is published by Mr. Jeffereys, of 
Berners-street. 

‘* Wait,” and “ Meeting,’ are the titles of two songs by 
that popular, and appare ntly inexhaustible, composer of vocal 
music, Franz Abt. Each is characterised by a flowing melody 
of a very expressive kind. ‘hey are published by Mr. I’. 
Pitman, as are the following | ple asing songs: ‘*'The best of 
friends must part sometime’’ and “My love has set sail,’ 
both by Placide Malva; “ "Tween Decks,”? a nautical ditty, 
words and music by G. Webber; and ‘‘ Love and the Lock- 
smith,’”? a quaint song by G. Asch. Mr. Pitman also issues 
the following pianoforte picces:—‘‘O dear! what can the 
matter be,’’ an effective fantasia, based on the well-known 
Scottish melody ; and some bright dance music, ‘* Snowstorm,”’ 
galop, by P. Malva; ‘On the ‘hames,’”’ polka, by L. Gautier; 
and ‘lhe Highland Fling,’’ ee on popular Scotch 
melodies, arranged by R. Rogier, all of which may prove 
serviceable during the Christmas sc son. 

‘Vive Two-lart Songs,’’ by E. Dannreuther (Novcllo, 
Ewer, and Co.), are ecttings, by an eminent pianist, of lines 
from Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletche r, and William Morris. 
Two are for soprano and tenor, one for mezz0- -soprano and 








baritone, one for soprano and alto, and one for soprano and 
bass. Each is distinguished by marked individuality in the 
distinct reflection of the sentiment of the text, and all are well 
written for the display of tle voices in alternation and com- 
bination. 

‘* Holiday Songs,’ written by Mrs. Alexander and set to 
music by Lady Arthur Hill (Novello, Ewer, and Co.). ‘This 
little volume (dedicat: d to the Princess of W ales) contains 
twelve pieces, for voice and piano, each illustrative of its 
respective title: ‘‘ All things bright and beautiful,” ‘*An 
Early Cowslip, ” “A Winter “Breakiast, »? «* Dreams,’’ ‘Trims 
roses,’? ‘‘At Sunset,’’ ‘Two Ways,” ‘‘‘the Seasons,’ 
bg Waking,” x Longings,’ ’ “In the bistance,”* ** Holidays 
over.”? Both the words and the music have much unaffected 
sentiment, and the songs cannot fail to be widcly welcome in 
the juvenile world, 

** Vieni, che poi sereno”’ is the title of a cavatina for con- 
tralto, by Gluck, extracted from his opera ‘‘ Scimiramis,’’? and 
republished by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. ‘The 
expressive simplicity of the style of the old German master is 
in curious contrast to the florid brilliancy of the music of 
Rossini in his opera on the same subject. ‘The same publishers 
also issue a very characteristic setting, by Jessie Bottcrill, of 
Thomas Heywood’s lines, ‘* Pack clouds away’’; ‘* Zwei 
Clavierstiicke,’’ two pleasing and not difficult pianoforte 
pieces, by F. Lichtenstein; and a small pamphlet contiining 
personal recollections of the late Richard Wagner, an english 
translation by C. Armbruster from the German of A. Lesiimple, 
who gives some interesting anecdotes of the composer. 

“The Bread-Winner,’’ written and composed by Cutsford 
Dick, is an effective song that has been sung with much 
success by Madame Patey. ‘‘'The Keepsake”’ is an expressive 
sctting, by Mr. F. H. Cowen, of some sentimental lines by 
Adelaide Proctor. ‘*The Child and the Shadow,”’ by Alice 
Lorton, is a good specimen of the serious style ; ina lighter vein 
being ‘‘ My Lass and I,’’ song by M. Watson, whose ‘* Dearer 
than Life,’’ written and composed by him, has much rhythmical 
character. ‘‘Happy Eyes”’’ is a pleasing song, by Jules De 
Sivrai. All these are published by Messrs. Patey and Willis, 
as is a very effective pianoforte piece, “Espoir,’’ by Tito 
Mattei, who has surrounded a pleasing melodic theme with 
some brilliant variations, including much florid passige- 
writing that is calculated to develop the student’s executive 
powers, and will repay its practice. 

**Love’s Ever At Love’s Side,’’ by A. E. Dyer; ‘Sleep, 
My Lov’d One,’’ by A. Redhead; ‘* A Lover's Reasons,’ by 
W. C. Levey, are pleasing songs published by Messrs. Wood 
and Co., of Great Marlborough-street. 
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mie 7 SANDAL. Lord Vrougl: roperty. Beautiful and sheltered. 
FEET eee eset ES OF LENNSYLY ANIA. THE WITCH'S HEAD, ByH. RIDER HAGGARD. | gala ner trove, <hanete and tlle! | Own & P>OLSON’S (1ORN |/LOUR 
Ae hath we ai alt Part I. Chapters I.—IIL cye LAMEN. BY Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of chambers, Moderate charges.—GeorGes GoveorrTz, Proprietor. B |} # I 
sie: cnet: wre ntianella I8 A WORLD-WIDE NE cOUSSARY. 
Macurrs.sH and ‘Oo., London. WEST OF SWARDH: AM. By the Rev, W. 0. PEILE. h ARSEILLES.— Grand Hétel Louvre, : 








WILKIE COLLINS, "A New Story by Mr. Wilkie Collins, See RALVI PH RAE BU 


LISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for 


VOOrT uthor 
LER. 3 vo 


MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1885, cont ans :— enema 
I.‘ A NORMANDY MIL K MAID.’ Engraved by J. 
Ww 


tispie 


RN. By JOHN BE iRWICK HAR- | for modern comforts; 
a5 TOAnE” raf‘ Lady Flavia,” &. liards, baths, omnilus.—PauL NeuscHWANDER and Co., Proprs. 
Profusely iustrated. Price Sixpence ; by post, Eightpence. AL a 1G On HE WAS A LORD. "By Mrs. I FOR. 
"NNHE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED | gvusrand bracerrt, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough sthect, J APLES.—Hotel Métropole (Cook’s = 

I ise = es " pine ise ont ng ss se special house). Pension from §f., with wine. Restaurant, Brown & POLson’s CORN J eLour 


“Now ready, post 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. Gd. cafs, English bar. Grand establishment of baths, Hammam 
and others, sea and fresh water. Omnibus; tram passes door. 


and Paix. Largest in Ma 





moon Lite tee guputation prow & porson’s (oRkN preccr 


FOR THE NURSERY. 





A. ? 
Quartiey, from a Drawing by W. J. Hennessy, rpureosoPity The Idyll of the White — ences 


n 
Il. CAL M4 VADOS. 1 by Mary Mather. With Illustrations by W. 
Ill. sudicsieat 3 *§ COUNTRY (to be continued). By Rose 





gsley. With I!lustrations by Alfred Parsons, 


Kin 
lv. THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK (to be continued), By HL. ( NE DAY OF ROSES. Music by MARY 
W. FORD. New issue, in three keys, for all voices. 2s. net. 


*** One Day of Roses’ has been sung by Madame A. latti, who NICE: —TERMINUS 


V. bet {oe aT THE GATE (to bec nung), by Wilks has expressed herself delighted with it."’"—Daily News Aug. 16, 
|, ee a London: Musio Pusiisnine Company (Limit ed), 

5 54, Great Mg arlborough- street, W. 

Sie —_ —————— Hydraulic Ascenseur and Baths. 
XOUNOD’S NEW SONG, THE KING 
MY SHEPHERD IS. Composed Oct. 15, 


or tl blisk beantift ing a A Fr ; 
4 fore Hy Eng, Anes erat nt: nee S oene EGLI. Grand Hotel Pe eli (formerly Guaranteed lure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 


Jones. oe some Sketches of the Principal Pro- 
po eli he Year, by Hugh Th mson, 


lin 
VL. THAT TE RR (ees on Chapters VI1., VIII., 
(concluded). E. Norris 
Vil. A FAMILY AVEA Re ” eunters zt, Ztl., ZU. tobe | —— 
comma pet). By Hugh Conway, "Author of * Called 
a OF LOVE 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. - 
Macminvan and Co., London. 












‘*Ladies who desire to be well dressed find a most valuable | [ have seen thi 
guide "Y counsellor in 





seller ordering o aS NF copies writ es 


; y 
Busitire and’ Pao; 43, Kilburn High ‘road, N.W. 


J. Lavir, Director. 


180 Chamberg and Salons. 





FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 








Lotus. By MC., Fellow of the ‘heosophical Society. TICE COSMOPOLITAN NOTED. 
London: Reeves and Turner, 195, Strand, W.C. we iVTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE. ROWN & OLSON’S YORN ‘LOUR 
These AL o very superior grand hotels excel any on the 4 
Riviera. South aspect. Calorifére and Ascenseur at each. 


FOR THE SICK-ROOM:* 








; HOTEL. : 7S (\ORN 
facing the station. _— err * states . ‘aaa cele . 
Splendid south position. 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 











“It is the best song 
¢ 





four ke 











De la Méditerranée). Facing the sea. 
rounded by gardens and mountains. Climate unsurpassed. Sani- Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and in reality cheaper. 
vary errange Mens; satisfactory charges. BucHER-DuRRER, Prop. 


GS CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
KR Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 

anth aspect, sur- Four times the strength of Cocoas 'Thickened yet Weakened with 
The faculty pronounce 4 the he most nutritious perfectly dicest- 


ive Beverage for “ BREAKFAST JHEON, or SUP: ER.” 
Keeps for years in all Tibacien Requires no Cooking. A Leas 











eg A’S so U R i ae. ae = = 
ss which is always early in the field with novelties."—Daily | TMPROVED POSTAGE-STAMP ALBUM PENSIONNAT de Mdlle. SCIIOLLMEYER, spoonful to Breakfast: Cup costing less than a half nny. 
Chronicle. is 8x5. stemat 1 ras “| = venue Brugmann, 1%, Bruxelles.—Hicher Education in n Air-Tight Tins 6¢ &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
ssi NOVELTIES FOR JANUARY. a ee mares, ate heat rip 3s nest | Scientific Branches, Foreign Languazes, Music, Painting, &c. H. SCHWEITZER and CO.,10, Adam-street, Strand, W.0 
COLO U RED SHION PLATE Circulars free. —STaNLEY GIBbONS and Co . Loudon. Resident certificated french and Knzii-h Governesses. Pleasant —— 
FULL: SIZED PALE Me ATTE N of a Low Bodice for et fdas: oe Lae ome ee fated fli Ae den, 7” a healthy GOLD MEDAL. 
Evening Toilette. ‘ situation, References—Geheimrath Dr. Mayer, Aachen (Aix-la Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 
DIAGRAM SHEET, containing Patterns of—(1) The Pasca N ODELLING in Clay and Wax.—A | Chapelle); 0. Ginther, Esq., Antwerp. RY’S 
Redingote; (2) School Dress for a Girl of fifteen; (3) Dauphin Guide, by MORTON EDW ARDS kk Fry's CARACAS COCOA 


Collar; and a variety of Models of Chapeaux, and Walking and | Clay, wax, stands, 

Indvor Costumes. 

NEW PARIS MODELS of MODES FOR ea alg 
tles, C Jhapeaux, Coiffnres, and the silkworm. 
Lingerie for fadies; Cos- MYRA’S ANSWERS. Latest 
tumes and Chapeunx for from Paris. 


Costumes, Toilettes, Man- SPINNINGS IN TOWN, “by CHRISTMAS and NEW- YE AR’S GIFTS. and ¥, GINZANO nad CO, Gunio Wes 


Before deciding, write fe r Meomichsel's Ne {Ww Suet ited 


60, Regent- ‘etree ot, W. 


Catalogue of Novelties. - 
Children, Manties and Cos- | ANSWERS on Dress, Health, | to the Queen, 42, South ating ~atreet, W. 






quinine. Refreshing, tonic, and dige 














Macatcnarty Stations | TERT EY WELLS | HYDROPATHIC ow 


Post-free, Is. Id. 
&c., at LECHERTIER, BARBE, and CO,, ERMOUTH.—Francesco Cinzano and Co. a ue Ee ae paca 
Vermouth.combination Asti Wine and Alpine herbs, with article. "’—Standard. 


ive. 


Jmberto, 10, Turin. PURE COCOA ONLY. 


Ot Wine Merch ints, ad 


Cocoa. i RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“Strictly pure, easily assimilate d.’— 
- Sropparr, Anaiyst for Bristol, 








tumes for Ladies and Child- and Personal Attention, Kti- nad - EsSTABLISHME a T and HOTEL, renovated and refur e ‘ MPTEEN PRIZE ) 
ren. quette, Miscellaneous, &c. By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (20 years) to tie ational nished, offers a delightful winter residence, A conservatory, NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
MODELS from Les Grands NEEDL EWORK: Designs for Institution for Diseases of the Skin. Ninth E dition, 28. 6d. covering (00 square vara a, connected wit! house, and 





Magasins du Louvre. an Embroidered ( - x 
SHEET of Needlework Designs Cushion, slotting - pad, ke tU PTIONS ; 
London: G, HS 154, Westminster Bridge-road, 


for Children Baby’s Boot in Tricoter, 


DRESS AND FASHION in| Valance for Bookshelves, &c. | ~~ s oo 
Paris. elon ihe nce: ns wnt 08. 1% st-free, One Shilling, S UN. ¥ I R E anal LIF E 
rice Sixpence D + 7 rn = Tl. 
Myapa and Son (late Goul acd and Son), 3) and 40, Bedford-street, \ANCER.—The successful Treatinent street (corner of Ve re-street), W 


Covent- garden. J without Operation. without Opiates. By gicle GUI- Home and Forel 1 


PRICE ONE SHILLING ; beet Is, 2d., = - senate 


- E MONITEUR DE LA MODE, UNIVERSALLY PREsoni er SED BY THE FACULTY, 


Patroni Leaps and ite r hee Bat 
Bee ANUARY NUMBER contains” (PAMAR 
[POUR BEAUTIFULLY — COLOUKED 
‘ eg iad get derg nd Coy * 
Expressly designed for this Journal, an¢ »pyright. : 
WENT Y-EIGHT PAGES of [ NDIEN 
LETTERPRESS, splendidly Dlustrated with 


( VER ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 








Their Rational Treatment. | added. Reduced w nter terms 
Address, Manage 











Wells louse, Ilkley, vid Leeds, 





commanding magnificent views ot Wharfedale, pices ae ENTISTRY.—Dr. G. H. JONES will 


forward from his only address, No. 57, Great Rus-ell- 

— mae Ty ke edo Dans aay a Sixty-four Page |) Lt i 

TRA T, GRATIS and post-free, with i-t o 

OFF 10 E S, medals, di lomas, ae onan ds at the great exlui.tions, 


Threadnced'e-strect, E.C.; Charing-cross, 8. W. Deteeds ie: Christian nion’ 
. SE 


Establis? ed 1710 * Before SNAUIEINIE a AbsitlEk Cha Pamphlet by Dr. G. Hf. Junes 


es TR =a sd Insurance 3 at moiderate ratcs. LIFE. should be read by everyone, to tind where prize-medal teeth and 
TERIDGE.—Keuny and Expean, 440, Oxtord-street Established 18 Specially low rates for young lives. Large | Workmans hip can be had at charges ge snerally paid for the most 
ee et eee bonuses. fens ‘ate ite settlement of claims. 


interior peer oyos of dentistry.’ 








laxative and refreshing > x9 
Fruit Lozenge. (KoCELE 8S 


For CONSTIPATION, 


Hemorrhoids 
a hl Headache, Gout, anc Indigestion, and safest 
Bile, Headache, A NTIBILIOUS delicate constitutions, ladies, and children. of all Chemists. 


Loss ot AD »petite, 
Cerebrai Cong aaa 
Prepared by £. GRILL( 
Chemis tof the Paris Fac ite, 
ot) Boe se street, City, 


I INNEF ORD’ S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
‘The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, He: ans ne 
aperien oO. 


pits. ““TINHERE IS UNQUESTIONAB LY” no 


better remedy in the w gh and 
throat troubles than KEATING ‘Medical 











sondon. 


I 
man will assure you of this fact. Sold every Where, in 13:1, ‘Tins, 





Tamar, unlike Vilisana the usual Pur- ( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PIL LS, nus 


, : {RILI ON gatives, is agreeable to take, and never 

of the Latest Fashions from Paria, and New Serial Story, ( ViLILIUIIN. »sroduces irritation, nor interferes with FOR LIVER. LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 
* De Trop.”’ yusiness or pleasure. i wed A omiaes > y M. 
A REVIEW OF THE) NOTES ort MONTH Sold by all Chemists aud Drnggists, 2s. 6d. @ Box, ; - — oe & agate and’eimonal:” No”reutralit 

FAS sated 8 PEACE POILELTES — in Stamp include d. Cock. A’S AN TIBILIOUS PIL LS, GOUT of diet required during use. 
ee Eat ale yi rs FOR DEE? | 4 HYIGE TO DYSPEPTICS.—Svmvton is FOR BILE, PTL L & (en homists, of ts. 1d, and 2s. od. por 
Lb EN § DRESS in Lon- d MOU IN ADVICE TO DYSPEI ri S.—Symptoms | —~—_ 2S et eee OX. 
THE 

















don and COIEEURE OF WOMEN y of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, with special advice as t« : ——— ” 
PANCY BALL " DRESEES for] 11 aa SAGLE FINE eietred tha palate & dees ceae hin neibly to those who hava (ocKLE 4B’ ANTIB [LIOUS PILLS, UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 
Chilere Oo NE-A Howe 16 palate to decide everythir E for thi 1 have 1 ( Ss ) N . Ata “ 
A "GLANCE AT THE| NEEDLEWORK, the inevitable penalty of their f My « Sent for< may d ih FOR INDIGE TION, by this specific: after which it rows the ma os colonr, 
THEATRES, J.M. Rienanps, Publisher, Ik II) rn Vinduct, E.C ——_—— a me tr vy De nated vg a Greenies. i caltee gx: r th, arrests 
Can be had of all Ba ksellers; but should any difficulty arise, apnea See ERENORGEETANE Ss ry > fallin‘. and Ts se ¢ cetio aces his 8 unk 
: 8 joubet we (Lag 1 40, Bedford-strect ‘ET A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF PERRY (ockLE's ANTIDILIOUS SI ULES, serail. rice ing, Gd of all Chemists and Halrire 

ens ande Sox (late Gouband garden, W o. rn al ett ade bn. | DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—It instantly relieves and enves ; : SURN. | finenials free. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SUNS, London, 

tesa — | severe scald urns, sprains, P . te lache, ee : : ia Bawa ia nighennnces 
eam" a = . | pains in the side, joints, and liml all eure t igic a a heu- XO FAT PERS( IN —Ilow to remove 

TS c HR IST MAS N NUMBER of | Inatic pains. Taken internally cu at once cong a Panis superfluous fat psi obesity, and improve the : health N OLDEN HAIR. —Robare’ 5 AU RE ‘OL INE 
HAMMONI)'s MUSIO POR TFOLIO i | in the stomach, colic, diarrhea. and cholera without s mie tarvation dietary or fatizt ting exere is vy KO. produces the beautiful golden | colour so much admired, 
LER it honschold medicing, | RUSSELL «late of 15, Gower-street). o Recipe and other p a» | Warranted perfectly hermione. 68. td. anit 10s. Git., of att 





Dijon’ Waltzes, by ENOS ANDREW, and fi popular 
Dances Post-free, 13 p Henk Violin and. Cornet Acrom- 


de colds, cramp 
Bae PAIN 
paniments, 6d. each.—A. Hammonp and Co., 5, Vigo-street, W. 


it at Js. 1§d. and 2s, 9d. 





1 
ant has stood one test of fifty years. Any Chemist can supply ticulars will be sent free on receipt of stain ” envelope to F. 
RUSSELL, Woburn House, Store-st., Bedford-sq., London, W. c 





pring ey Perfumers and Chemi demeinn hont the world, 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SUNS, London, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 


ips osvtie MUSIC SAL MAGAZINE, 


No. 
Containing the follow ing ie opular poms Music 
Fontainebleau Waltz H.R.H. Duke of J Albany. 
Mon Amour Waltz Pp. Bircaloss si. 
Mother Hubbard Polka Caroline Lowthian, 
Rip Van Winkle Galop Albert. 
Rip Van Winkle Polka sD Albert. 
vid Londe ancers ro 
D: Wt Valve =. L uke w Thee ler. 
incesse des Canaries Quadritles.. C. Coote. 
. Johann 1 Strauss. 
E. Mar 
Price 1s. ; post- free, 1s. 2d. 


‘NHAPPELL and CO., 50, 


street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


s Valse 
La P ergy ila Poika 


New Bond- 


W..S. Gilbert 


performing at the 
ts. net; pianoforte 


ene BY JURY. By 
and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. | Now 

Savoy Theatre. Complete words and music, : 
lo, 2s. 6d. net. 


(CHAPPELL and CO0O.’S 
] ID ME GOOD-BYE 

Words by F. E. Weatherly; 
Tenor, Contralto, Baritone, or Bass. 


8. 
Bid me Good-bye’ will riv al in pop yularity all pre vious so 
by this favourite composer. ‘ An enormous success."" 


MOTHER. P. TOSTI. 

a principal Vocalists. 
A?’ VESPERS. P. TOSTI. 

WV HERE MEMORY ae LS. ISIDORE 


G ATES OF THE Ww ib ST. CAROLINE 
a LOWTHIAN 
As 


(GATES OF THE WEST. 
() BIPPLING TIDE. Mrs. MON 
atest success. 


Irs. Moncrieff's crea 
LARA. 


A ¥ TRU Si. i: DS 
Qo SWEET A STORY. COTSFORD 
eo DICK. 
PPABEWEL uL, YET NOT FAREWELL. 
c AROL INE LOWTHIAN. 
Cuapretiand Co., 0, Ne Bay Ae vd aieet, 
TEW DANCE MUSIC. 
PHYLLIS WALTZ. 
YLAIRE WALTZ. 
eGAU TIER. 1 Illustrated with a pho 


ME RRY FOOTSTEPS POLKA. 
. 





NEW 
(Just Published). 


Music by P. 


SONGS. 


Soprano, 


Sung by all the 


a Vocal 


\CRIEFF. 


and 15, Poultry, E.C. 





P. BUCALOSSI. 
LEONARD 


tograph of Mrs. Kendal, 


. BUCALOSSI. 
i AHRWOHL WALTZ. CAROLINE 


LOWTHIAN. 
AND TAN POLKA. CAROLINE 


Lack 
LOWTHIAN. 
r[(OI SEULE VALSE. LUKE WHEELER. 
A BREEZE 


S* POLKA. 
« The Sea Breeze Polka is one of the be tand most spirited 
kas which has beer n pt ibiished for some time.’’—Morning Post. 
each hi 
, Poultry, E.C. 


et. 
5), New Bond-street; and 15 


ALEXANDRE 
or Drawing-Room, 
€ 8’ System, from 
an 1 15, Poultry. 


Cuappett and Co., 


YHAPPELIL 
HARMONIUMS, 
from 6 to 150 guinea 
£1 Ss. per quarter.—W), 





and C0O.’S 
ggg School 
or, on the Th 
New Bond-street ; 





Cm GH and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 
: E Sub and Super 
18 guineas. 

and 15, Poultry. 


includ ng Su 
rved Wa 


Seven Stops 
ew Bond are: 


Octave Coup’er. Eleg. 
Cuarrece and Co., 


Comsp. and WARREN’S CENTENNIAL 
GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 9 Sets of Reeds, and Com- 
bination Tubes, 85 guineas. 


~ CLOUGH and W. AR REN'S 


pirs and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS 
With one manual, from 66 guineas 
With two manuals _ d ped als, trom 12) guineas. 
Hydraulic motors, wing, from 8 guineas. 
C* JOUGH and WARR EN’S ORGANS have 
a pronounced by the most eminent musicians in Eng- 
be superior to all others in p EN ke quality of tone 
Creu GH and WARREN’S AMERICAN 
ORGANS. A combin om f Pp pes and reeds, which do 
out of tune by the se changes of temperature. 
a lation, and 





of great 


design, 


Pre ym 18 to 


HARLES pomeaae ; PRACTICAL 


eg pe lab abot 
ew Editic The two first se 
( 3 ia llé’s New a irs 
1 most usefu pr 
ns, Lon te he and Mane hester. 


HALLE’S MUS 
I ARY 
Forsytl be attention to their 
New Musical R ibrary. 
which een and < rely rer led on t 
i Piano! 4 ! i. 


C 
The best 


Forsyru Brort 


$ HARLES 





ICAL 


he 


Prication, 
id Manchester. 





] OMINION 

A Large Stock of these celet 
c ager po the finest-toned Amer 
AN ow two-manual pedal 0: . 


ated Organs al 
: 


ORGANS. 
r 


pt ! 
ed, style 


SROTHERS, 


ForsyTH 
124, ‘De 


Lond ion ; and 122 and 
D ALMAINE’S PIANOS Half Price, from 

D ALMAINE'S AMERI( AN ORGANS from £5. Al 
ful conn warranted for ten 5 


pod and all risk 
taken. Easiest terms arran ye 
i, Finsbury 


s. Oxford - street, 
ter. 


Rewer 
insgate, Man 





VRARDS’ PIL ANOS. —Me ssrs. ERARD, 
4 18, Great Marl by t tre andon, and 13, Rue d 
Paris, Makers to ber Ma ! 2 > and ha i 
Wales, CAUTION th ! 
: Er * which are not 

as to authenticity apply 


ere new Pianos can be obtainec 


BARDS’ PIANOS. —COTT 
4 ” guineas. 


OBLIQUES, from #5 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas 


GES, from 


7IRKMAN and SON, 
MAKERS ot 8 RAND and COTTAGE pren0s, 
LONDON, 


19, SOHO- SQU ARE. 


r IR KMAN and SON’S STEEL GRANDS 
“* horizontal and upright) are constructed with their 
patent wrought-steel frame and wrest plank, securing a pur¢ 
tone as well as the utmost durability. They also make an over- 
strung iron grand, only Sit. gin. long, at a lower price. 


IRKMAN and SON’S IRON-FRAMED 
COTTAGE PIANOS range from 4 ft.in height. are full 
trichord, and are fitted with the best repetition check-actions 
They can be obtain in solid wood cases, and specially prepare d 
for extreme climates. A new monel bas jus st been introduced 
for yachts, boudo <hool-rooms, , on} f pinnette size (41t 
high by 2 ft. but full trichor: and with check 


ctic 
rt ‘their Pianos are for sale, hire, or on the three-years’ system. 


"wide ‘ 











NEW M US IC. 


| J. B.CRAME RandC 0. S PUBLICATIONS 
and CO.’ 


J B. DANCE 
Z . ALBUM (No. 8) for Christmas, 188 


outains Nine Originnland Popular DANCE prec ES, including 
s Unllaven's Sinaine Quadrille, by RUVOL?PH H&RZEN. In 
a arated paper corer. rice ls. net. 


¢ 


CRAMER 


AROL INE I LOWT HIAN’ 


_ CELE “ans 34 DANCE MUsIcC 
: ‘Z. 
AND THE NEW. WALTZ. 
VAL! 


LKA., 
Each 2. net. 


WALTZES 


Be solos and tinct 
(QHARMING NEW 
CERISE. CHARLES DEACON. 

J THEL. EDGAR DE VALMENCY. 
FEN ELLA. LOUISE MORRISON. 
EDGAR DE VALMENCY. 
D'EGVILLE 
ALTE 


LOUIS 
SSE. 
( \ORYPHEE. 


EDGAR 
VALMENCY. 
M 4!DEN 





Ls. 
4 
SALUTATION H. 


DE 





Cc. R. DUGGAN 
DREAMS WALTZ. 


BUCALOSST. 
Sach 2s. net. 


TH FORTY THIEVES Comic Cautata, 
composed by EDMUND ROGERS, for Soprano, 
Tenor, and Baritcne; the words taken by i 
Dean's Pantomime Toy-Tale Book. 
J. CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street 
CHARMING NEW SONGS. 24 stamps each. 
RELY. New Song. By A. H. BEHREND. 
20 copies sold first month of issne. 
0 copies sold first month of issue. 
»d tirst month of issue. 
ld first month of issue. 
By A. H. BEHREND. 


ng-birds 
v>; 


E. 





Price 38. net 
, London, W. 


ag so 
vw Song. 
« Liste n, mother. 1 
Singonev ry tre 
D> they wonder wh 
From the land so far away ?”’ 
E flat, F, G (compass D to E), A flat, B flat, and CO. 
G OING HOME. New Song. 
x COTSFORD DICK. 
“Hark! the ay bells ar 
Lx on the vi te 
Haste the children, cheerily singing, 
Hand in hand each lassie and Jad.’ 
, and B flat. 
“THE BRI ‘AKING OF THE DAY. 
By CIRO PINSOTI. 
lendid song, one of uncommon merit; the music is rich 
contains a most charming melody, Certainly 
est and most beautiful song.’ 
F, A flat, A(Eto F), and B flat. 
GIRLS ARE THE BOYS FOR ME. 
sy THEO. BONHEUR; Words Jaxone. 
neerts, pantomimes, and home circle. 
The hits of the season.” 24 stamps each. 
W. MOR LEY and CO., 
260, Regent-street, W.; and 70, Upper-street, N 


Robeer COCKS and CO.’S POPULAR 
SONGS. 
QOPRANO SONGS. 
WwW The Song of a Boat. A. Borton. 
I mean to Wait tor Jack. E flat and F. 
Grandmother's Sweetheart. C and D. 
{ONTRALUO SONGS. 
wan hildren's Island. 
Walter's Choice. 
In Te ilight Sha dows 8. 
(PENOE SONGS 
NotI. G and B flat. 
Steering. and E flat. F. i “Cowen. 
The Ride. E flat, F,andG. J. L. Molloy. 
BA TONE and BASS SONGS 


>and B flat. 





By 


A flat, A (compass F to F 


se 


A 5} 
and fu 4 


Signor 


THE 


Dick. 
uM Ww atson. 
A. Borton. 


"G. Adelmann. 


A. Mora. 


C. Pinsuti. 
B flatand F. F. Abt. 
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CHAPLTER XLV11. 
FAITHFUL AND TRUE. 

Of course Mabel knew that her lover was brave as a lion. He 
had told her so himself, though of course not in so many 
words ; and, for that matter, a British soldicr is always brave. 
Besides, he had been through so many perils by sea and land 
that, what with tigers, Turks, and cannibals, his nerves must 
long ago have turned to steel. And yet, so inconsistent can a 
young woman be, she did not think he would have ventured 
alone, in this desperate wise, into Parson Pengold’s sheepfold— 
no; not even at her bidding. She had an impulse to throw 
open the window, leap out, and run away—alone. For what, 
after all, could come of it? What had Mr. Vernon meant by 
bidding her summon him unless he was to be by? Ah—but 
perhaps he would be by: perhaps he had been watching for 
this visit, and would presently appear upon the scene. 
Perhaps—how had she not thought of it before ?—perhaps he 
was Caleb’s great and powerful enemy, who was about to 
pardon him for her sake, in some dramatic fashion of his own. 
But, in any case—‘‘ Faithful and True.’’ 

The door, which the all-too-knowing maid had closed, 
opened: Mabel shrank deeper into the window, instead of 
coming forward to her lover’s arms. But it was not Captain 
Quickset, this man who stood just within her threshold, with 
the light from the window full upon him. She was too 
petrified with bewilderment to give the faintest of cries. 

It was Francis Carew. 


Or his ghost: for even in that moment of bewilderment 
she could see he had changed. Or, rather, she felt it, asa 
woman like her feels everything all at once, from a change of 
heart to a new fashion of a shoe-string. Only, changed or not, 
it was Francis Carew. 

‘*Mabel,’’ said he. 
her name. 

Her agitation might mean anything, from terror to excess 


Yes—it was his living voice, speaking 


L 


of joy. Nor was he the man to observe the finer shades: it 
was one thing at a time with him. 
‘*T have done what you bade me,’’ said he—as if she had 


yesterday bidden him to ride over to Barnstaple for a pair of 
gloves. ‘I have been a long time over it. But it is done.’’ 


How he had once dreamed of this meeting—when the rope 
of sand should have been fairly woven, and when he should 
come back for his reward. He had pictured it as taking place 
in this very room, where so many wonderful things had 
happened: and, for once, imagination had not cheated him. 
It was here. But, for the rest, it might have been anywhere. 
Where was the joyful welcome on her part—and, alas ! where 
was the triumph in his own? There was still the distance of 
the room between them-—and more. All else was unchanged— 
not a chair had moved from its place: there hung the out- 
landish weapons on the walls / there hung the ivory crucifix 
over a bowl of flowers that might not have faded for ages, so 
like the old they were. It should have been like coming home. 
But the Queen of all these things! He looked at her with all 
his eyes. But something seemed to have gone out of her—or 
else out of him. 

‘*T—I am so glad ’’— she begun to stammer. 

“Ah! Then what am I?’’? Only, nobody would have 
taken them to be overwhelmed with gladness unless he believed 
his ears rather than his eyes. ‘‘It has been a long errand, and 
ahard. There was a time when I thought it would never be 
done—that I should never see those flowers there, and the old 
black Steeple, and—and you, again. . . . And—and I’m not 
so sure that you’ll be so glad to know the end of it all, now 
that you know—or will know when I’ve told you. I have 
learned strange things indeed. But you must not look so 
frightened: it is good news, too ’’——— 

What was this ghost of a vanished man talking of? For, 
what with one thing and another, the nature of the rope she 
had given him to weave had faded out of her mind. But, as 
it came back, and as she saw how browned, and gaunt, and 
grave, and aged, he had grown, a haze of remorse came over 








her. What had come of her whim—or rather of her treachery ? 
For now and then, by stray flashes, our works will show them- 
selves in their true colours, even to ourselves. 

‘*T won’t touch your hand,” said he, ‘till T know if you 
will take mine. It is a long story I have to tell: but, short or 
long, it comes to the same end—and there’ll have to be ail 
sorts of trouble yet: and I’m afraid lawyers’ work, may be. 
Not that there ought to be much more, by rights, for I’ve got 
all the proofs as clear as day. I got on the track in the West 
Indies: but I’ve been a month in England clearing up no cnd 
of things. I wouldn’t come to you with one thing left dark: 
and I got to Barnstaple late last night, and here Iam: slow 
as I’ve been, I haven't lost a moment—I haven’t yet been to 
Hornacombe. Are you ready for me to tell you my—your 
story now? Though, on my word, I scarce know how to 
begin ; for all that it’s so clear.” . 

He seemed to be speaking very coldly and wearily, she 
thought, remembering, as she did now, his ardour when his 
errand was new. Her interest in her own history, such as 
it was, grew dull. The troublesome country Squire had 
changed indeed. And it came over her, even then, that she 
had lost her power. True, she had never prized it when she 
had it: his very slavery to it had made her scorn him while 
deluding him: but it was not good to find it gone. : 

‘* And you mean to say that—that you have been wandering 
over the world, and—and Heaven knows what clse--and all 
for me, who—oh, a story that has waited all these years will 
wait an hour—what can J say to you ?”? 

‘Only, dear Mabel, what you will, and what you can. 
Nothing, if you please. You must think of that, when you 
know all. It was in the West Indies,’ he began, attacking 
the middle of things at once: for, though he had learned 
many things, how to tell astory was not among them. ‘‘ We 
were hiding in a forest from the blacks, who were worse than 
savages—hiding for our lives.’’ , 

He did not mean it for a rebuke: but she took it for one. 
She was beginning to understand what playing with fire 
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means: how she had mistaken loyalty for stupidity, and had 
risked costing a brave man his life for something much worse 
thana whim. Caleb would never have said ‘‘hiding for our 
lives.’ ‘‘ Fighting for them’’ would have been his worl. 
And yet—— But Francis was getting under way again. — 

‘‘'By we, I mear myself, and a French doctor and his wife, 
whom I had visited for news: and—a girl, anda—aman. I 
shall never get to an end if I stop to tell you who they were, 
and all. But that man—he was a brave man: he had risked 
his life to save me from being hanged by the blacks ”’ 

‘Hanged! Oh, how will you ever forgive me for what 
I have done!” 

“Forgive you? What for? But about this man—the 
Doctor had taken him for a madman, and I for some kind of 
a fool. But he was shot by an arrow, poisoned most like: and 
when he came to, he was assaneas youorlI. When I left 
the Doctor safe in London—thank God, for they’re good 
people, he and his wife, though French and queer—he was 
beginning to write a big book on the balance of mind and 
matter: he explained his idea to me, and it’s hard to grasp, 
but it seems to mean that we can’t have our proper senses 
without a lot of sorrow, and sickness, and pain. Anyhow, this 
man, as I said, was as sane when he came to as I or you. And 
a strange story he had to tell. It was so strange 1 couldn’t 
make head or tail of it, much less swallow. it, all at once: but 
I’ve been to a London lawyer, and it’s true up to the hilt, 
every word—all but one step, and that’s easy made. Yes: 
Cowcumber Jack is heir to all the land in the parish—all but 
Hornacombe, which is mine. He’s the son and heir of Sir 
Miles Heron himself, as sure as I stand here.”’ 

What had all this to do with her? In truth, she did not 
‘© over much how it concerned her, considering all her 
b] troubles so confusedly overwhelming that it would 
pages to count them over. But, though anxious 
end of the story, if only that she might gain a 
thinking, she could not hurry a man who had 

-hanged by savages for her sake, and who was 

> her with every sort of shame. No wonder he, for 

iled to entirely recognise the proud beauty who had 

1 on a labour of Hercules as the condition of seeing her 
So—‘*Cowcumber Jack!’ she exclaimed: ‘‘ 'That 

poacher who murdered ’’—— 
d's sake, don’t say that, Mabel! Don’t call him 

He must not have them from you. I always 

i nee against the world: and I was right, 
was wrong. He was nomurderer. But he 

* done—seen it while he was waiting for you 

turned his brain, I believe—for a time: 

lways knew it: and that was why I carried 

»f the hangman's jaws—what else could I do? And it 

did : for he repaid me twenty times. Nance Derrick 

as you did, till she heard him tell the tale. 


le ee 


in} 
nho 


‘Nance Derrick ?’’ 
Didn’t I say she was in the forest, too. 
Carrel’s maid—God bless her: I mean 


She was 
Madame 


You said nothing of Nance Derrick—not a word.”’ 
ir eves met: there must have been something in his 
‘ing ‘* Nance,” or, still more, in not having named 
i] r name came without any special need, as if it had 
1 to be spoken too long, that suggested another kind of 
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Francis was a strong man: but a grasp of the Parson’s fist 
would have made Samson groan. ‘This was true welcome, 
with heart in it—for all its uncouthness it made the tears 
start from his heart and wellnigh mount to his ¢yes. The 
barrier between him and Mabel had turned to harder ice—his 
work, though he had won through it, had failed. There was 
nobody waiting for him but a housekeeper with whom he was 
resolved upon a parting quarrel, and a big black rock, and a 
house without a home. He had neither kin nor friend. 
He had been through so much, and had come back to find so 
little. Ifit had not been for Parson Pengold, he would have 
borne all the coldness and the strangeness: but—he turned 
away, and one sob would come. 

‘*Never mind old Pigtail—Vernon, I mean,”’ cried the 
Parson. ‘‘Stand up, and let me see thee, after frogs and 
verjuice for all this while—ah, you look as if beef was the 
physic you wanted Biddy! Roast those ribs this very 
minute: and let Sunday shift for itself as it may. How did 
you get away from the Frenchmen? I hope you didn’t show 
them nothing but your heels? ”’ 

‘* Why—how do you know I’ve been among the French? 
asked Francis. ‘I have, though, sure enough: and it’s sheer 
luck, if luck it be, that I’m not therenow. But they got sick 
of slaughtering: their new black general took to transporting 
all the whites he caught—as if anybody with a white skin 
would want to stay. And’’—he caught a look from Mabel 
that reminded him of his promised silence. ‘‘That’s about 
all, you see.”’ 

**All? Do you mean they ’ve set up a black general? No, 
my lad: I don’t see. But all in good time. The thing of 
things is, Here you are. And now, Mr. Vernon,” he said, 
with an air of solemn triumph, ‘I have the pleasure—I will 
say the honour—to bid you, as a friend of the bride, to a 
marriage I propose to celebrate this day three weeks, between 
Francis Carew, of Hornacombe, Bachelor, and Mabel Open- 
shaw, Spinster, both ot this parish. And if anybody knows 
any just cause or impediment, let him hold his tongue. For 
none there is: anlif there were, down it should go.”’ 

He threw the look of defiance, inspired by his triumph over 

Old Pigtail, round the room. Mr. Vernon took full time to 
answer it: he waited until he saw that Francis was on the 
point of speaking, and then intervened. 
This is a family council,’’ said he. ‘* And, in such cases, 
truth before courtesy—yes, truth before all,’’ he added, with a 
special glance at Parson Pengold. ‘‘ And if my landlord, Mr. 
Carew, is the man he looks like, he will agree with me. It 
will be my duty to forbid the banns. Mabel, come here, and 
stand by me, while I stand by you.”’ 

** And, Francis,’’ cried the Parson, ‘‘come you here, and 
stand up for yourself. Sir,.J don’t know who you are: but 
this I do know, that whatever are your concerns, you had best 
keep to them. Iam the Parson of this Parish, and the Master 
of this House: and—but that’s naught to you or any man. 
Mr. Carew, will you take this girl to wife: Ay or No?” 

‘*Tf she will have me—Ay,”’ said Francis. sut’’—— 

“*Tf’? and ‘But’! Is that like a lover?’’ roared the 
Parson, lashing himself into storm. ‘* You’ve said Ay—that’s 
enough for any man. Mabel, there stands your promised 
husband. Will you take him—Yea or Nay ’”’ 

Hlow the heart of Francis would once have trembled at 
what her answer would be! And, truth to tell, it trembled 
now. But even Ovid might have told the Parson that a 
Maiden’s yea or nay does not so lightly come, even when there 
are fewer than three pairs of ears to hear. 

‘Wait,’ said Mr. Veruon. He did not lose a whit of 
temper. The Parson’s wrath no more beat him down than a 
winter storm matters to Oxhorn. ‘‘ My child, is it true that 
you have given your heart to another man’? Come, speak 
without fear. ‘ Faithful and true.’ ”’ 

How would she have answered it if she had been alone? 
But how could she deny Caleb with the eyes of her whole 
world upon her—after she had bidden him come to claim her? 
She could not whisper a ‘‘ No,’’ even to her own heart, for very 
pride and shame. There was nothing for it but, if not truth, 
then courage. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ said she: but loud enough to be heard. 

‘‘There,’’ said Mr. Vernon. ‘‘Mr. Carew—-you are a 
gentleman: I necd say no more—cxcept that ‘ There are more 
women in the world than one’ ”’ 

‘“*And one’s too many!’ broke in Parson Pengold. 
‘* Given her heart—given her fiddlestick, she means. I know 
the scump she means: the feather-bed soldier to whom I gave 
a kicking a week ago. J give Maf’el to him! 1’d sooner give 
my best pig to a Stoke Juliot farmer. Francis—I ’ve the ill- 
luck to be a parson. Oblige me by showing this impertinent 
old meddler the door. He’s some instrument of that Cockn+y 
scamp, though what he’s got to gain by it, Heaven knows. 
Mr. Vernon, if that’s rour name, what business hiv? you to 
be putting your nose into Mabel Openshaw’s bus.n and 
mine ?’’ 

‘Tf you ask for a warrant,”’ said Old Pigtail, with an exas- 
perating smile, ‘‘the help of true love is warrant cnough for 
any man: but—-well, I happen to be more to this young lady 
than any other man living—at least, yet awhile. I happen to 
be her Father, Sir.’’ 

‘‘Her fath thundered the Parson, fairly carried away 
with indignant scorn. ‘‘ Because you have flirted with her in 
your fatherly way, for a few months or so? Mabel—leave 
that fellow’s side, and come here. Great Heaven! Asif you 
were not my daughter—minc, a million times. I’ve seen how 
that strangcr there has been coming over you with his soft 
ways—Heaven knows why—and—and—it’s been a misery to 
me: and I haven’t said it, because I didn’t know how. But 
I know now! Who took you, when you were a little baby, 
from the sea? Who kept you from death, and has done his 
best to keep you from sorrow and ill? Who got to care for 
you till he felt there was something to live for and to hold too, 
ay, even in Stoke Juliot here, where, else, souls get starved ? 
Who else has—but never mind what more I’ve done: though 
it’s been more than, for aught less, an honest man, not being 
a farmer, would do? Isit one of your own kin?’ No: it has 
been just Jordan Pengold, from whom you’d turnat the first sight 
of a red coat, and the first glimpse of a white hand. Have I 
been a fool? Then I’ll be one no more. I’ll get on some- 
how— never fear. Mabel: don’t fhink of lovers. It’s a 
question of fathers now. . And that’s more: and that’s 
all. Mabel : choose between that stranger there and me.”’ 

It was not the poor Parson’s rough words, but the heart in 
every one of them, that went to her soul. Why had he never 
spoken to her like this before ? 

But Mr. Vernon again broke in. 

‘* Parson,’ said he, ‘it is hardupon you. T never thought 
how hard, till now. You make me almost wish—no: not 
that—but—but—I *ve been a poor sort of a father, I own, 
co.. vared with you. Only ’’—— 

Only what, man ?’’ 
nly Old Pigtail gave the Parson a long look from eye 
eo eye—‘‘ only that—I am Miles Heron.”’ 
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Miles Heron—the widower of the poor drowned actress : 
the father who had courted Mabel for his daughter instead of 
claiming her offhand, so that he might rob the Parson by no 


unfair means. Mabel needed not the remainder of Francis 
Carew's broken tale, nor the Parson’s plea of guilty to his 
loving lic, in order to feel that her heart had told hii ‘rue, 
and that, however he was named, this stranger was in tact 
the very father she had wished he could have been. A glance 
at the faces round her told her enough—the wits her father 
had quickened told her more. 

‘I knew it!’ said she—the only soul there too glad to be 
amazed. ‘I wonder if you have wanted me as I have wanted 
you—— Let us go: let me have done with all this horrid 
nonsense of loving and marrying: let me begin to be a woman 
instead of a fool!”’ 

He answered with a smile. 
asked he. 


“‘Cannot one be both?” 
“‘And my turn must come to hear another ‘ Let 
me go.’ But meanwhile’? ——~ 

** Never !"’ exclaimed she. 

Her father smiled again—both tenderly and sadly. But to 
Francis that woman's ‘t Never’’ told how lost must have been 
love’s labour, even if the secret of her life had not revealed 
itself without his scouring land and sea. 

_ And to the poor Parson, what did it all mean? 
in vain. 

If people only knew—how they would leave things alone ! 

_ And so would Biddy, if she had known. But that stupid 
girl, of whom ‘Tamzin had always in point of brains been 
worth ten, burst in at the door, and had whispered ‘ Miss 
Mabel—Miss Mabel: ’tis the Captain,” before she could add 
to her idiocy by crying out, ‘‘ Oh Lord, Miss--I thought you 
was all alone—the apple-cart is turned over, now!’ 7 

Sir Miles Heron was master, nay Emperor of the situation. 

‘* All the better—he has come, then. A Captain, eh? None 
the worse for that—though there are Captains and Captains. 
Biddy, my girl, bring him in.”’ 
_ But the Captain was at Biddy’s heels, sharing her belief— 
it need scarce be said—that Mabel was alone. And such 
silence had followed upon ‘‘I am Miles Heron”? that there 
Was no sound to undeceive him. 

So he entered boldly—Sir Miles advancing to meet his 
future son-in-law. The two men met face to face between 
the bowl of flowers and the door. For a full moment thus 
they stood. ‘Then Captain Quicksct, after one wild look round 
him, from Sir Miles to Mabel, from Mabel to the Parson, from 
the Parson to Francis, and back from Francis to Sir Miles, 
lost impudence for the first time since he had been born. 

fe just slunk away. 


A lie told 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE RHYME IS_ FOUND. 
It was perfectly true. Arthur Heron, as he had now an un- 
questionable right to be called, arrived at Port-au-Prince, in 
company with his physician, his friend, and his nurse, as sane 
as aman could be, though painfully weak and low. He had 
a lamentable amount of lee-way to make up in the con- 
ventionalities of life: but he was gentle, docile, and grateful 
as if he were still a child. And, for his general education, he 
had Madame Carrel to take him in hand: though it was after 
Francis that he fashioned himself in all hero-worshipping zeal. 
He no longer saw in a tree anything but a tree. He no longer 
made rhymes. He took to such civilised ways as were to be 
found in revolted Hispaniola as if he were trying to make up for 
wasied time. He dressed himself like a gentleman, and came 
out, in Madame’s opinion, bien mis, et trés bean. She, she main- 
tained, had always been convinced that, despite all seeming to 
the contrary, he was of vieille roche, and a grand Scigueur. 
Nor—so sane did he become—did he take unkindly to the 
discovery that he was heir to a title and to one of the finest 
estates in Kent, not to speak of those Devon woods where the 
heir had lived as a wild savage, and been treated half as a 
myth, half asa criminal. After a season of even rough polish- 
ing, Francis, would not bring home to Mabel an elder brother 
who would disgrace her, nor—though he cared not a jot about 
the wellnigh non-existent Sir Miles, would the latter be un- 
willing to receive such a daughter, nor even such a son. No 
doubt he, Francis, would be sent about his business. Well— 
then he must submit, as became a man who had been labouring 
like Hercules for a prize so long as it was hopeless, only to find, 
when it was won, that he might have had for the asking a prize 
infinitely more high. 

Then came the decree that banished from Hispaniola every 
white skin that had chanced to escape banishment from the 
world. The five from Les Bosquets continued in company, but 
with mingled feelings indeed. The Doctor and Madame were 
as Adam and Eve leaving Paradise—to face the world again, 
but with the blessing, which half did away with the curse, of 
being allowed to quit it hand in hand. Francis had more 
than fulfilled his task: but it was with a heavy as well as with 
a full heart that he set his face towards home. What Nance 
Derrick had in her heart was still for herself alone. Arthur 
Heron was going back to begin the life of a man—of a gentle- 
man, indeed. How he would be received by a father of whom 
nothing was known beyond his existence and his name, might 
have been a serious question, had any cared to look for an 
answer. But nobody did care. 

At least, none cared save he who remembered that father, 
dimly indeed, but not so dimly as of old. He would rather it 
had been his mother who was living—that mother to whose 
sorrows, whatever they were, he must have added so sorely. 
Francis had told him she had been lost at sea—no wonder he 
had had that unspeakable horror of the sea. It must have 
been in the spirit of prophecy; though now even that horror 
had passed away. He embarked as readily as any of them, 
and even found pleasure in the winds and waves. All himself 
seemed to have gone out of him: he had become nothing but an 
ignorant, butotherwisecommonplacekindof youngman. Never- 
theless, all were of opinion that he had enormously improved— 
ax, indeed, a vagabond poacher suddenly discovered to be an 
heir to a title and to great estates can scarcely fail to do, in 
the light of any sane and civilised mind. 

Moreover, his health and strength, whether the credit be 
due to Dr. Carrel or to Dr. Ocean, or to both combined, 
rapidly returned. And by the time their vessel, after having 
sately passed all the perils of war and weather, reached tlic 
Thames, he was strong as well as sane. It is true that an 
eccentricity or two pronounced themselves soon after landing : 
but the others had far too much business on hand to take note 
of them. After all, Nature is not to be conquered in a day. 

London! London after Stoke Juliot: after Hispaniola : 
after the sea! While the Doctor was looking up his English 
friends, and Madame her shops, and Francis for a lawyer, 
Nance, who could still remain under cover of her mistress (if 
so she could be called), had the poor young gentleman much 
upon her hands: and she it was who saw signs that made her 
unscientific heait suspect the fulness of the cure. For she 
watched him still—she couldnot cease to watch over the man she 
had nursed back to life out of vengeance, and whom she now 
knew that she had wronged. She knew well enough now 
why Providence had guided her straight to Les Bouquets: not 
to deliver her enemy into her hands, but to show to her that 
vengeance is blind, and sinful, and a fool. I speak, because 
she thought, after the old fashion, by which men and women 
respected themselves as objects of special guidance and care. 
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It was as if Heaven had heard her witch’s curse, not to punish 
it, but to jest at it: and that feeling turned remorse into 
humble shame. Zhis man a villain, such as Captain 'Trestrail 
of the Muiden—once as gentle and timid as a squirrel—now as 
a lamb! What waste of passion it had all been—as much 
waste as that other dull pain that made her heart feel like 
lead within her. Well: if one rebellion had been wrong, so 
must be the other. She had a work put into her hand—the 
service of Madame. Meanwhile, she felt, only too surely, the 
need of serving the man she had gone forth to exact a debt 
of blood from, and to do by even as death had done by her 
and hers. 

Arthur Heron saw men enough now, and to spare. His 
growing strength did not lesson his feeling of expectation of 
what was to follow: but it certainly diminished his impaticnce. 
He saw the interest Francis Carew was taking in his and his 
unknown sister's concerns, and listened to reports, and asked 
questions : but the answers dwelt less and less upon his mind. 
Francis perceived nothing, for there was nothing to perceive. 
He went sight-seeing a little, with an aristocratic indifference 
that seemed to show blood to be stronger even than second 
nature. He spoke little, and never said anything worth saying, 
but never oddly ; and he was equally content whether in com- 
pany oralone. If any stranger had been told that this quiet, 
unassuming, ordinary young fellow had ever been a poacher, a 
jail bird, and a savage, he would have stared indeed. ut 
what Nance, and Nance only, noticed was a sort of rest] -s“1 <5 
at odd times, and a look in the eyes, as strength came back, 
that reminded her of how he looked when she met him in the 
moonlight at Les Bouquets. 

However, the day came at last when Francis, having learned 
at Tunbridge that Sir Miles Heron, the absentee, was on a visit 
to his estate in Devon, told his friend that proofs were plain 
enough, and that he was to meet his father and his sister at 
last, whatever the event was to be to them all. He received 
the news with a smile and a ready assent which made no 
impression on Francis, but which made Nance, though she 
wished never to set eyes on Stoke Juliot again (for passion 
slays its ape, sentiment), ask Madame for leave to revisit her 
old home. The journey to Barnstaple was uneventful. 
Francis treated Nance so much like a lady that he spoke to 
her no needless word the whole way down: but he spoke a 
good deal, when not immersed in his coming interview with 
his task-mistress, with Arthur Heron, and found his friend 
congenially silent company. 

Arrived at Barnstaple, they had put up at the inn where 
one of the guests had once locked the law into the coffce- 
room. The inn was in new hands: Francis was forgotten, 
and his companions were as unknown there as if they 
were on a visit to Captain Quickset’s friend King George. 
Arthur Heron made a hearty supper—it was notable, what an 
appctite the sea had given him and London had not taken 
away. He went to bed: anl Francis was off to Stoke Juliot 
before he appeared. 

But Francis had not gone off so early as sunrise. And it 
was with the first thought of the sun that Arthur Heron woke 
up from a dream. Cucumber Jack had seldom dreamed— 
Arthur Heron often, and wildly. Doctor Carrel would have 
told him that is the penalty for being sane—the fly-wheel that 
keeps us from acting dreams and nightmares awake and in 
broad day. It had been an especially wild sort of dream, in 
which he was again a child, with a weeping mother and a 
horrible home. He woke with a start and a shudder. 

Yes—he was sane: and he was strong too. Not a vestige 
of weakness was left in brain or limb. He leaped from his 
feather-bed, threw open the window, and let the fresh a'r into 
the stuffy inn bed-chamber. There was the touch of early 
October in it: it stung the blood, and madeitrun gladly. He 
drank it down into the depths of his lungs, and thought—for 
he could think now. So in a few days, it might be this very 
day, he would be no longer Cucumber Jack of the woods, 
running about wild and in rags, and liable at any moment to 
be had up for a vagabond, poacher, and trespasser, and clapped 
in Barnstaple jail till his time came for death or hulks—no 
longer this, but the son of a great man, and a great man him- 
self, rolling in wealth, and with nothing to do but enjoy 
himself all day long. No more crossing the sea unless he 
pleased: no more cold or hunger, rain or snow. He could 
become as learned as Dr. Carrel, if he pleased: and Francis 
Carew should have all the good that gold can buy—and what 
cannot it buy? He had no doubt that he would be welcomed 
by his father well enough; his friends, who were so much 
wiser in the world’s ways, had taken that for granted: and so 
why should not he? Yes—all was henceforth to be clear and 
joyful waking from a long and troubled dream. Never need 
he wander in the woods again. 

But oh, what a morning for the woods this would be—not 
the strange and bewildering forests of the west, with their 
vastness and their awe, but for the woods of home: and they 
within arun! He could picture them, as the sharp autumn 
air seemed to bring some of their freshness and fragrance to 
him over river and moor. They would now be in a bath of 
twilight and dew—they would be just thinking of waking: in 
another hour, the light would be fighting through the boughs 
and turning the long dew-drops on the bracken into emeralds 
and pearls. There would be a sweet grey mist, such as a heart 
might gladly break its fast upon; and the films of gossamer 
would soon be all in sheen. Moreover, it was the season of the 
year when oaks and beeches would have on their very best, 
bravest, browncst clothes, and when their fragrance would be 
keenest, and when Summer and Winter would be rivals who 
should glorify them the most before falling out and parting. 
He knew every tree. True, he had learned now that they 
were naught but trees, with nothing better than sap in them, 
with which sane blood can have no sympathy. But then, 
there are trees and trees. Yonder were the beautiful brown 
trees in all their morning glory, that had once been to him 
more than man and more than woman—angels and wonders 
who had filled the place of father, mother, brethren, sweet- 
heart, and friend. 

Early as it was, and he had ‘learned to use late hours, 
he dressed himself slowly; then more quickly: and the 
quicker because he somehow forgot to put on hat, coat, or 
shoes. Bareheaded, and dressed only in shirt and breeches, 
ragged and crumpled no more, he left his room, opened the 
door of the inn, where nobody was as yet astir, and came into 
the street, where the sparrows, just beginning to chirp and 
chatter, were the only living things to be seen. He had no sort 
of plan. What plan should a man, who was going to be rich 
and great, have save to gladly and gratefully accept his 
destiny? It did not even strike him that he was doing over 
again what he had done a hundred times when a child, bent 
upon running away from the sea and his mother’s tears. A 
plan! Who could have a plan when the woods themselvesdid 
not think of anything so absurd ? 

Some fifteen miles or so lie between Barnstaple and his 
woods—no, his father’s woods now. How strange it would be 
to feel himself master and owner of the creatures whom he 
had once thought high in place as they were high in stature, 
above the highest and greatest of men! That was a thought 
on which he did not care to dwell—it was as if one of the meek 
were suddenly called upon to inherit the earth as a mortal 








Emperor. Some hour and a half aftcr sunrise he had reached 
the high ground of Hornacombe, having skirted Stoke Juliot 
round. He ran down the side of the combe, splashed into the 
brook, kneeled down in it for a long draught of the brown 
water that intoxicated him beyond the power of wine, and 
struck up the opposite bank, keeping hard by the stream, so 
as to avoid the lower wood belonging to Francis Carew—-they 
had never been his old haunt: Depe Wood, at the head of 
the combe, out of sound of the sea, had been his home, and 
for that he made. He was now so hot with impaticnee for the 
best that nothing short of the best would content him: it 
must come upon him at a burst, in all its feelings, unmarred 
by being led up to. There must be no prelude. Depe Wood's 
first note must be a full chorus of ‘‘ Welcome Home!”’ 

He reached the spot where the oaks and the becches, he 
knew, were only waiting his coming to begin. 

But what was this met his eyes? 

There was no Depe Wood to be seen. 

There lay Base Wood, sure cnough, below. 3ut its once 
undecipherable boundary from its neighbour was now as sharply 
drawn as on a surveyor’s map—Base or Hornacombe Woods 
were brown, but where Depe Wood had been the Combe side 
and crest were bare. Worse than bare—it was a vast, hideous 
patch of stumps and logs, the corpses left from a massacre of 
trees, and still bleeding where the murderous axe had freshly 
becn. Only a single beech stood in the midst — a sylvan Niobe. 
The man stood still, sick and faint. He had come from where 
man murders man: that was, he had learned, according to 
nature :. but that man should murder trees! And this he had 
lived to see-—had come to see. The Revolution, indeed! He 
knew all about that now-—but this—no thoughts could further 
come. It was a horror beyond the reach of tears. 

His heart swelled to bursting. What had not this fallen 
woodland nest been to him—home and temple: all things: 
what were all gold and greatness beside a single twig that had 
fallen? And to be one of the creatures by whom such deeds 
are done. He entered the graveyard: nay, rather the battle- 
field, where right had been conquered by wrong. jut he 
covld no more touch a log of marked timber than he 
could have touched a human corpse—less, it may be. 
He made for the beech—the mother beech, as he had 
called her. But she was a mother no more: all her 
children were gone, save he. What must She be feel- 
ing? Heknew why she stood so tearless and silent, because 
he understood her. Tears and sobs are for smaller things. He 
seated himself under her shadow. And then the vagabond’s 
heart gave way under what was too bewilderingly forlorn for 
his brain to bear. He looked his last upon the dead hillside: 
thence to the open blue sky : and—-Died. 


Many things may happen while a single tree is changing her 
gown from russet to green. 

Many things had therefore happened before a certain after- 
noon when I'rancis Carew of Hornacombe walked out and 
met a chaise from Barnstaple, loaded with baggage, beneath 
which sat that already eminent foreign emigré physician, Dr. 
Carrel and Madame. ‘He welcomed them to Hornacombe, 
while they were still some miles off, as cordially as they had 
received him at Les Bouquets. But there was no room for 
him in the chaise, so he had to walk back again. So that 
he might not be condemned to solitude—as if his whole life 
were not solitude, though better borne because better used 
than of old—the Doctor’s lady offered him the company of her 
maid. Nor was there anything cut of the way in such a 
proffer, for the maid had become her cwn sister, and was an 
old friend of the Squire. 

It was Nance Derrick’s first visit to Stoke Juliot: for she 
had come no nearer than Barnstaple last time, and desir 
come no nearer. However, to be with her mistress and sister was 
her only duty left, and she would have taken the pride of self- 
sacrifice in coming, with her, to places even fuller of sorrowful 
and dreadful memories, if such could be. But Francis had no 
longer occasion to wonder at the manner in which the peasant 
girl, who had known life and passion, and whose full and 
steadfast nature had been moulded by good hand besides, had 
grown into a lady, such as Phil Derrick’s daughter was now. 
But the growth had not stopped—she had lost the soft rusticity, 
perhaps, that had struck Captain Quickset’s critical eye, but 
Francis, though he felt that he had to look up to her, instead 
of down, would not have had her changed. 

Much of what must be passing in her heart he had learned 
to guess: and it was no time as yet to speak of the past, or of 
the stone he had put up to her father. ‘hat she must find out 
for herself. The future was better ground. 

‘There is news—news in Stoke Juliot,’’ said he, when, 
after what there was to say of her London life, they approached 
the head of the combe, and saw the chaise, which had not much 
outstripped them, approaching gloomy Hornacombe. ‘* Parson 
Pengold told it me with tears in his eyes. Sir Miles is coming 
to live at Stoke Juliot—for good and all.’’ 

‘* And—and Miss Openshaw ?’’ asked she. 

‘*Miss Heron, you mean? Do you suppose the Parzon 
sned tears of joy over Sir Miles? I’m glad of it, poor fellow. 
He’ll come to life again, now that his daughter is coming—- 
coming to stay, till—till the time comes for a girl to go.’’ 

*Yes,’’ said she. It was news: and news that could only 
have one end. 

“Sir Miles has written to the Parson himself. de feels 
that the place where his wife is buried under the sands, and his 
son under the turf ought not to be left a den of savages—and 
he’s right, Nance: and though I haven’t buried much here--- 
as yet—I feel that here my work lies, too. I can’t have been 
put into Hornacombe for nothing, after all. ... I’m going 
to make a clean : have of my timber, too, as Sir Miles did when 
he learned from that fellow, Bartlemy Davis, what things it was 
covering. Then we must conquer the smuggling—and the 
wrecking too, if we can. The Parson won’t have it that it can 
be done: but Sir Miles says it ought to be, and I say it shall.’’ 

Nance sighed, not smiled approval. Mabel’s father and 
old lover in close alliance in a good cause—-it was clear enough 
what the end of that story would be. Well—she had her 
work too.’’ 

**There’s only one thing I must set my face against, and 
there’s only one other thing I must do,’’ said he, as they 
reached where Depe Wood had once been. ‘Sir Miles wants 
to have that Davis down, because it was through him he 
learned what he sent that poor knave Quickset to discover. 
And that mustn’t be. It won’t do to have Kent meddling 
here. I’d sooner see Quickset himself—it’s a queer thing, 
isn’t it, to know aman for an imposter, a swindler, a liar, a 
thief, snd a lawyer’s spy into the bargain, and yet to have a 
liking for him all the same? I suppose one’s feelings can’t 
turn just as if they were the wind. You remember Quickset, 
don’t you, Nance? But of course you do—I’ll tell you all 
that story another time. He was a queer fish: after running 
away with my mare, and nearly running off with Miss Heron, 
I had a letter from him yesterday asking me to lend him 
twenty guineas, to be repaid punctually on Wednesday-— 
‘Cowcumber Jack,’ poor fellow : it should have been Cucumber 
Caleb: that fellow will marry money yet, mark my words: 
and till then, I’m afraid I’m booked for twenty guineas a 
year, soT must help him, eh? Poor Jack—this is where he 









died. That beech will not come down. 
be done, Nance: I have a task still.”’ 

‘6 For ’?—— 

‘*No. For you, this time. In Spain, or France, or 
wherever he be, T'restrail, of the Maiden, must—swing.”’ 

‘““Mr. Carew! For God's sake, no!’ cried Nance. ‘* You 
know my story—and can you, you here, by this beech -tree, 
where died an innocent man I might have— Heaven know: 
what; can you, here, speak to me of Revenge? Oh, if you 
care for me at all, let it be. We can’t undo the sin. But 
Hatred and Vengeance—I have learned now whit blind thnes 
they are. Let me have my. way this once—in this one thn. 
You cannot call poor Father from the grave. ‘ Vengeance is 
mine.’ And it is man’s too— to let it go.”’ 

He looked at her with some amaze. He could distinguish 
between punishment and revenge. But the amize ceased as 
he looked into her eyes and began to read in them their mean- 
ing. Vor he did know a full half of her story: and 

“So be it,’? was all he could say. ‘And now—Nance, | 
iave been vowing to say something to you before—before thi > 
Carrels leave Hornacombe again; and I’ve been making talk 
so that I could say it here, under this tree—the most solemn 
place in all the country round. I’m plain and rough, com- 
pared with you. But if you can take me for our work’s sake 
no; asif that was what I mean! Can you learn to care for 
me, Nance? For I’ve learned to love you, Nance, as aman 
can only love one woman, once, and with all his whole heart 
and souJ.”’ 

For a moment the world swam round her. Was this that 
her ears heard true? Her dream—her dream that began 
before her story, was it being fulfilled? Je below her—the 
man she had made her hero, only once, it is true, but once fer 
all! 
Yes; it was true. ‘I loved you always,” saidhe. ‘‘Tdid 
not know it: but God, He knows I know it now. Dearest 
Nance—say you will stay, and stay with me.’’ 

She raised her face to his, as his arm came round her—the 
woman, and the witch no more. And, in passing, her eyes 
caught 
MABEL — FRANCIS 
still clean and clear on the bark of the tree beneath whose 
branches Cucumber Jack had died. 

He saw every glance her brown eyes gave. 

“Dear,’’ said he; ‘those were Ropes of Sand—these are 
Chains of Steel.’’ 

THE END. 








CHRISTMAS IN CANADA. 

This is Canada of the olden time, at an early period of colonial 
history, before cultivated farms, good roads, well-built villages 
and towns, railways and electric telegraphs, and all the appli- 
ances of modern civilisation, had made Canadian life as secure 
and as comfortable as life in any shire of England or Scotland 
is at the present day. The pionecrs, French or British, of 
backwoods clearing and settlement on the shores of the St. 
Lawrence, or in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, had a rude 
task of it, and lived a hard, laborious life, not always free 
from peril at the hands of lurking Indian savages ; while bears, 
wolves, and wild-cats, if they seldom attacked mankind, were 
troublesome neighbours to the family homestead in the depihs 
of the forest. Our Artist has fancied, in those circumstances, 
a scttler and his wife going to church on Christmas Day; the 
man attired in moccasins, breeches of dcerskin, and fur 
cap, bearing a rifle on his shoulder, with the pair of 
snow-shoes required for traversing the lower paths, and with a 
formidable equipment of dirk and cartridge-belt. ‘There were 
times and places at which a prudent Canadian, not a hundred 
years ago, would have thought such preparations needful in 
escorting his gentle partner, evidently a Scottish lassie, some 
miles from their sequestered habitation. ‘Terrible stories arc 
related of occasional atrocities not only in Canada, but in the 
New England, Western, and Southern States of America, 
previously to the consolidation of the ancient colonial com- 
munitics, over vast territories now filled with a peaceful and 
prosperous agricultural population. The wars between the 
French and English, followed by the war of the American 
Revolution, let loose the wild ferocity of powerful Indian 
tribes, and it was long before the cutlying settlements were in 
a condition of tolerable safcty. 








GRANDFATHER’S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
The old-fashioned sentiment and style of universal gallantry 
towards the female sex compelled the best-mannered gentle- 
men ef the last century to treat even little girls with a certain 
deferential courtesy, which did not interfere with the authority 
due to elders, because it was compensated by the reverence 
that youth was then accustomed to pay to mature or advanced 
age. ‘hese pretty maidens of nine or ten years, who have 
been invited to Gine with their grandfather, evidently a man 
of rank and dignity, on Christinas Day, are not much sur- 
prised, in their secret hearts, that he should openly propose to 
himself the toast of ‘‘‘'he Ladies,’’ before drinking his glass 
of Claret. ‘Chey know that it is the custom of gentlemen, and 
that the stvict observance of all such rules, whether or not in 
the presence of a social company, has become a point of 
honour with grandfather, for they have heard it remarked 
upon by their parents and other friends, who all regard the 
worthy senior with high esteem and affection. It is 
not, however, too formal a banquet for the enter- 
tainment of childish guests. The dessert is partly set 
on the table, because they love fruit and_ sweets, as 
soon as the last course of game is removed; and here comes 
the negro servant, the black man Cesar, who has beet his 
master’s constant personal attendant these twe:ty years past, 
bringing in a small but sufficient and savoury Christas- 
pudding. It is decorated with a sprig of holly, and lies ina 
pool of burning brandy, the flame of which is sure to be 
admired, with a certain feeling of awe, when the dish is placed 
on the table. We notice the fidelity with which the Artist 
has rendered many details of costume, the old gentleman's 
coat, wig, and rutiies, the snuff-box and the wax-candles in 
their tall silver candlesticks, in accordance with the fashions 
of that age. ‘This scene almost recalls to our fancy the novels 
of Richardson and some of the anecdotes of Dr. Johnson ; it 
makes a pleasant impression on the mind, and is an agreeable 
example of refined and gentle old English domestic life. 








A new dock, which has been constructed at Boston, at a 
cost of £120,000, was opened last week. 

Lord Normanton has again remitted 20 per cent of the 
rents of his tenants on the Postland estute for the past half- 
year. ‘ . 

Mr. C. E. Spagnoletti, of the Great ) estern Railway, has 
been elected president of the Society of Telegraph Engineers 
and Electricians for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Alexander Carmichael Bruce, barrister-at-law, has been 
appointed an Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metro- 
polis, in place of Lieut.-Colorel Douglas William Parish 
Labalmondiére, C.B., resigned. 
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GRANDFATHER’S CHRISTMAS DINNER: “THE LADIES!” 
DRAWN BY R. C. WOODVILLE. 





646 
INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS. 
SECOND NOTICE. 

In the first room, besides the pictures to which attention has 
already been called, are to be found several works of more than 
usual merit. Mr. Stuart Lloyd’s ‘‘ 3) has 





Valley by the Sea ’’ (53) 
a foreground painted with aus much care as Mr. Birket Ioster 
would bestow upon so congenial a scene. ‘The grassy upland, 
with its sheep hugging the shadows of the tall trees, and the 
blue sea beyond glittering in the sun, is a charming bit of 
English south-coast scenery. It is difficult to classify the 
somewhat ambitious work to which. Mr. Henry Stock has 
appended the text ‘‘ He Giveth His Beloved Sleep’’ (46)—a 
ruddy-faced boy on a blue bolster, watched over by an 
angular angel. Imaginative work of this character, as well 
as the other picture by the same artist, ‘‘ I'wo Lovers Meeting 
After Death’’ (139), need a keener sense of the humorous 
than Mr. Stock seems to possess, to ward off hostile criticism. 
In the latter, he has caught something of the late Mr. Pocle’s 
colour and method; but in neither has he suceecded in 
inspiring the spectator with the feelings by which he 
himself is moved. <A far more touching work, but less ideal, 
Mr. L. Calkin’s ‘‘Inseparables’’ (128), a child fast 
asleep, with her faithful dog nestling beside her. ‘There is 
very great delicacy of colour, as well as fineness of drawing, 
shown in this promising work. Mr. Walter Langley sends 
one of the most successful pictures of the exhibition, ‘* Cork- 
cutting ’’ (138), an old man, in a dark-blue dress, seated by a 
small window, through which the light falls aslant his work. 
The figure of the man, the action he throws into his work, and 
the rich colouring, are alike commendable. Mr. FE. Stott’s 
** Amateurs ’’ (73) represents a boy and girl, who look like 
real peasant children, seated on a fragile wooden rail, along 
which they must have crept at the risk of many a fall. Both 
are eagerly watching the float of their line, which has been 
thrown well among the weeds in a most likely spot. Behind 
them, and rising above their heads, are high and flowering 
rushes, and beneath them the almost stagnant water of the 
favourite pool. Mr. R. Hillingford’s ‘ Charles XII. after the 
Defeat of Pultawa’’ (29) is one of those numerous anec- 
dotal works which now are accepted as historical pictures. 
The defeated monarch is seated in front of the fire 
gazing vacantly at the dying embers; behind him are some 
attendants imposing silence on the owner of the cottage, where 
the fugitive has taken refuge. ‘There is plenty of good work 
in the composition, but it recalls somewhat too definitely Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s ‘‘ Napoleon after Waterloo,’’ exhibited at least 
twenty yearsago. Mr. Arthur Severn sends two very charm- 
ing sea-pieces, ‘‘A Fresh Breeze off the Island of Runn”’ 
80) and ‘* A Gleam of Sunlight after Rain’’ (145), in both of 
which he vindicates his claim to be ranked among the few 
careful students of nature and the still fewer faithtul trans- 
lators of her capricious beauties. Mr. Edwin Hayes’ ‘‘ Smack 
Running for Scarboro’ ’’ (154) is full of life and strength, bus 
his art is the very opposite pole to Mr. Severn’s, who, in Mr. 
A. Burke’s ‘‘ Lonely Shore’’ (230), ls a sympathetic echo 
of his own imaginative work. Burke, in this as in his 
two other pictures, ‘‘ The Little Haymakers ”’ (36) and ‘‘ Grey 
Weather ”’ a delicate sense of that scenery 
‘* beside the melancholy ocean ’’ which is supposed to exert so 
strange an influcnce (teste Lord Beaconsfield) on our Irish 
fellow-subjects. ” little ight study, 
**Noon’”’ (185), una account 
be passed by without no in the 
room; and Mr. Fahey’s 30) and 
“On the Avon”’ , Mr. Tom Lloyd’s Boys”’ 
(172), Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘St. Kilda’’ Napier 
Hemy’s ‘‘ Hauling Crab-Pots’’ (256), Pettie’s 
masterly portrait of Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis Jo 251), 
all deserve attention. 
In the 
Tlower-Stall’’ (276 
life, behind a huge basket of 
inasterful work, but not equal to 
mass Mr. 
Messengers’ 
the exhibition ; four hares on their 
from the Fairy Queen, who is ly 
flowers—a charming conception. Mr. R. Caldecott, for the 
nonce, has left the nursery, and sends a very highly-finished 
though small picture. ‘‘A King’s Dragoon’’ (338), in the 
uniform of the last century, is about to mount his 
the garden-gate. He has just parted from 
girl who, with her parents, is reluctantly 
the house and is looking back to eatch a 
last look of her lover. Mr. Alfred Parson’s ‘‘ Weeds’? (326 
a group of women wearily weeding, treated with his ac- 
ust tenderness and skill. Miss E. A. Armstrong’s 
Teller’? (336), a gipsy-girl, ight-blue and 
ited on the ground behind a number of cards, 
lich a raven is sapiently selecting the card of destiny 
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326), Mr. T. Collier's ‘*Goose Common’? (339), ure 
good specimens of realistic work; but they fall far short in 
both conception and execution of Mr. Frank Topham’s 
‘* Albury Heath ”’ (385), with its rich masses of brown foliage 
and shadow, painted with force and infused with fresh air. 
Mr. C. W. Wyilie’s ‘A Backwater at Brentford” (405), and 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s ‘‘ Tide Time” (574), may with advantage be 
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compared, as showing the treatment of very similar subjects 
by two talented members of the same family. Both have a 
fondness for accentuated effects of light and shade, and both 
show a keen appreciation of river life and work. Mr. Ilugh 
Carter sends ‘* A Welsh Interior ’”’ (424), which shows him an 
adept pupil of Mr. Erskine Nicol and Mr. aed; and Mr. Jolin 
Burr tells ** ‘Phe Old Story’? (432), a fisher boy and girl seated on 
a bank beside the sea, in a plain and simple way which cannot 
fail to please. Amongst the pictures of children, Mr. A. Hacker’s 
“Needle and Thread’? (435),and Mr. A. Stock’s ‘ Little Kitty” 
(396) and ‘‘Spring ‘Time’’ (488), deserve especial notice. **An- 
ticipation’’ (460) isa striking bit of painting and colour, repre- 
senting two cats prowling round a huge brass milk-can. Of 
Eastern subjectsthereis, as usual, agoodly assortment. Amongst 
them Mr. Solomon Solomon’s ‘‘ Moor’s Shop ’’ (470) marks the 
rapid progress made by this young artist; gnd Mr. T. R. 
Macquoid’s ‘* Bit from Spain” (543), Mr. Bridgman’s ‘‘ Off fora 
Ride” (544), and Mr. John Varley’s ‘‘ Mansoor Bazaar’’ (546), 
are excellent specimens of their respective styles; as is also 
Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘‘ By-way of Ancient Rome”? (578), which 
is something better than a mere archeological study. The 
principal picture, as far as size goes, is Mr. Seymour Lucas’ 
** Bloped ? (517): a cavalier in gay dress standing with his 
back to the fire in a village inn, and impatiently urging the 
landlord to hasten his movements. A young girl, in pink 
satin and black hood, is seated warming herself after the cold 
ride, and attracting the comment of the villagers drinking at 
an adjoining table. There is plenty of life in the scene, and 
the story is well, though perhaps somewhat coarsely, told. Of 
the other works in this room which will attract notice may be 
mentioned ‘‘ A Jersey Trio”? (523), by Mr. E. Douglas; ‘* An 
Old Gravel Pit’? (498), by Mr. T. Collier; ‘‘ Trying it On”’ 
(487), by Mr. Yeetid King; ‘‘ Afternoon ’’ (465), by Mr. Mark 
Fisher; and ‘“‘ At the Pier Head’’ (480), by Mr. Henry Moore. 
In the third room or East Gallery Miss Noyes’ ‘‘ Christine ”’ 
(693), a young girl dressed in white, although hung very 
high, will attract most people. It is obviously the work of a 
recruit, but few works give greater promise, while those of 
many veterans fall far short of it in freshness and vigour. In 
Mr. Melton Fisher's ‘‘ La Rossa’’ (104), the figure is draped in 
blue, holding a pink fan; but, as in the case of ‘‘ Salome,” 
by the same artist, the yellow curtain background is retained. 
Another good ftigure-picture is Mr. Haynes Williams’s 
‘Signal’? (706), a girl with black mantilla over a pink dress, 
holding three roses to her breast. Mr. Edwin Ward’s 
‘** Dorothy ’’ (837), is also a good child portiait. Foremost 
amongst the landscapes in this room must be placed Mr. Fred 
** Borders of the Desert *’ (828), a troop of Bedouins 
with their flocks approaching an oasis. It is painted with Mr. 
(ioodall’s usual distinctness and precision. Many will prefer 
Mr. Frank Walton’s ‘‘ O’er the Moor Among the Heather ’’ 
620), where imagination is allowed fuller play. Mr. J. 
Mogtford’s ‘‘ Break in the Sky”? (697) is a sea-piece which 
offers more human interest than Mr. Moore’s transcendental 
** Midsummer at Sea’’ (681), a marriage of the sky and sea in 
the fullest sense of theterm. Animal-painters are too rare with 
us just now to allow Mr. Heywood Hardy’s forcible study of a 
** Lion's Head *’ (641) to be passed by without remark ; whilst 
two humorous works—and humour is rare in art nowadays— 
must also be mentioned. Mr. Seymour Lucas’s ‘* Quaint 
Conceit ’’ is a brave soldier of fortune in a buff jerkin, seated 
astride 2 plank, “ fixing’? his moustache; and Mr. Dendy 
Sadler’s ‘{De Gustibus non Disputandum ”’ (698), two monks 
in a refectory, might be taken as a moral illustration of the 
respective results of total abstinence and mecderate drinking. 
Mr. Waterlow’s ‘‘Cornish Fishwife’’ (628), Mr. Gore's 
‘© Waiting ’’ (630), Mr. T. B. Forster’s ‘* Scene ner 
Caudebec’’ (683), and Mr. Hacker’s ‘‘ Wonder Story ”’ (756), 
are exceilent works in their various styles ; whilst Mr. Vernon's 
** Parted "’ (823) suggests the reflection that some law of copy- 
right sliould exist in art as in literature-—for it is an absolute 
plagiarism of Mr. Marcus Stone in conception and treatment. 
Here we must break off, not without regret at leaving somany 
promising works by young artists unnoticed. The Institute is 
bringing forward many who otherwise 
heir merits known to the public. 
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The Earl of Aberdeen has presented £350 to those of his 
tenants who sustained loss in the recent hailstorm, and has 
dcferred the payment of their reut till February. 

Mr. J. P. Smyth, M.P., has accepted the position of 
Secretary to the fiish Loan Fund Board. ‘This creates a 

ancy in the representation of county Tipperary. 

Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart., Whitburn Hall, Sunder- 
Jand, has been appointed Provincial Grand Master of the 
Freemasons of Duriuam, in succession to the late Marquis of 
Londonderry. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge will pub- 
lish, as a Christmas book, the completed volume of Mr. 
l‘rancis George Heath’s ‘‘ Fern Portfolio,’? which will include 
upwards of sixty figures, coloured from nature, and comprising 
all the species of ferns found in the British Islands. 

Mr. Edward Hiigrove Turner, barrister, has been appointed 

Majesty’s Solicitor-General for Jersey, replacing Mr. 
liam Venables Vernon, who has been promoted to the 
Attorney-Generalship, vice Mr. George Clement Bertram, 
promoted to the office of Bailiff. 
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CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


SECOND NOTICE, 

The Religious Tract Society publishes a Sunday book for 
the little ones, by Hesba Stretton, entitled Zhe Swiet Story of 
Od, in which the New ‘Testament narrative is re-told with a 
directness and simplicity, and with a continual remembrance 
ot the limitations of the child’s mind in experience and 
information, very much to be commended. It is furnished with 
twelve coloured illustrations by kh. W. Maddox. ‘TheSociety has 
provided also for week-day evening entertainment, in Slory- 
Land, by Sydney Grey, with thirty-two- pictures -drawn by 
Mr. RK. Barnes and printed in colours by Mr. Edmund Evans. 
Sydney Grey is a pleasing story-teller, and these tales of 
‘*The Young Artist,’? ‘* Queen Bluebell,’’ “The Wayward 
Chicken,’’ ‘The Best of Masters,’’? ‘*A Puzzle for. Maud,’’ 
and ‘* Goosey’s Gift,’’ are both attractive and wholesome. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, prince of American story-tellers, 
wrote a Wonder-Look for Girls and Boys, consisting of six fine 
old legends, of classical origin, cr of still remoter antiquity, 
which he interfused with Gothic or German sentiment, and 
made them attractive to modern youthful minds. ‘The 
Gorgon’s Head,’ ‘*'The Three Golden <Apples,’? ‘ The 
Chimeera,’? King Midas with his ‘Golden ‘Touch,’ the 
hospitable couple, Philemon and Baucis, with their pitcher 
miraculously inexhaustible for the refreshment ofthe stranger 
guests, and the perplexity of Pandora and Epimetheus, with 
the mysterious box, introduced into the ‘Paradise of 
Children,’’ are good strong fables, not yet worn out by two 
or three thousand years’ popularity among different nations. 
Hawthorne sets cach of them betwixt a prefatory conversation 
and subsequent talk over the story, among the happy social 
party at ‘l'anglewood House or Shadow Brook, where the 
young audience have freedcm to comment. ‘The woodcuts, 
lesignued by F. 8. Church, are not deficient in vigour of 
expression. ‘The publisher is Mr. J. C. Nimmo, of King 


William-street. 

Stuff and Nonsense (same publisher) is mainly pictorial, the 
clever production of Mr. A. B. Frost, illustrator of Lewis 
Carroll’s ‘* Rhyme and Reason.’? There is rhyme in this, but 
more fun than reason, though common-sense and prudence, 
in the ordinary ways of life, are the obvious moral of tle droll 
adventures. The familiar pattern of five-line ‘* nonsense- 
verse,’’? of which Mr. Edwin Lear made great use, is frequently 
employed. Bué the pictures, which have as much force of 
humorous expression as any of their kind lately done, are the 
rcul making of the book. 

Other well-known pubiishers of decorated juvenile literature 
have catered, but more sparely than usual, for this year’s 
Christmas market— Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. produce a 
versitied version of Hans Andersen’s ‘* Ugly Duckling,’ under 
the title, Quacks ; the writer, Marion Wingrave (Mrs. or Miss, 
with our best compliments) has furnished the illustrations to 
her own verse, and these are nicely printed in colours. Happy 
Child-Life, at Home and at School, written likewise in verse by 
Henry Frith, is illustrated by a German artist, Eugine 
Klimsch, and is an edifying record of ‘‘ a good boy’s day, with 
its work and play.’’ Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. trankly 
present a picture-book altogether of Play, for very little boys, 
girls, and babies; the verses by a Master of Arts, Mr. Samuel 
Cowan, the drawings, which are bold and striking, by Edith 
Scannell. The same publishers reproduce the unforgettable 
nursery rhymes above-mentioned, calling them Nursery Numbis, 
with good strong pictures of the subjects. Messrs. Wells, 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. publish a mixture of short prose 
stories with original verses, suitable to be read aloud to 
young children, entitled Under Mother’s Wing, with agreeable 
coloured illustrations. Messrs. G. Routledge and Sons have 
issued Mrs. Sale Barker's Golden Hours, with pictures coloured 
and plain, by M. fk. Edwards; Messrs. Dean and Son, All in 
the Sun, by Mrs. Christophine Goddard; Good Day, with 
pictures by G. Penderson and others; and Cherry Pic, with 
pictures by W. Claudius ; Messrs. 'T. De La Rue and Co., King 
To, the Lord of Misrule, by Robert Dudley, and Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village; Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, the Li/tle 
Darling’s Alphabet, with pictures ; and Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
(Limited) four little bits of books called Baby's Allium, Kury’s, 
Dolly's, and Pussy’s Album, which Baby must think very funny. 


> 


The fourth annual Zruth exhibition of home-made and 
other toys, for distribution among the various London 
hospitals and workhouses, was open last Friday and Saturday 
at Limmer’s Hotel, Conduit-street, Regent-stre.t. According 
to this year’s returns from the various institutions, there are 
2649 children in the hospitals, 2006 in the workhouses, 1046 
in the workhouse infirmarics, and 5474 in the workhouse 
schools, amounting in all to 11,175. Each of these children 
received a separate toy for its own amusement, and two or three 
large ones were presented to each institution for the general 
use of the inmates. In addition to the money subscribed, 
several of the readers of 7ruth contributed large parcels of 
toys and useful presents. ‘The same generous donor who last 
year gave 5000 sixpences for di tribution has this year 
presented 8000, whicii he wished to be given to the workhouse 
children; and a lady residing abroad, who also wishes her 
name withheld, has, at a cost of £100, sent fifteen large 
musical boxes for permanent use in the men’s and women's 











BOYS’, 


f . 


BR” SUiT,; “JACK TAL” 
For 


“TAR” SUIT, | 
LITTLE GIRLS. 


2} to 9 yeers. 


“SAVOY’ 
For BOYS of 
3 to ll years. 


’ 


GENTLEMEN'S, 
and LADIES’ 


“HUSSAR” JACKET, 
Plain, from oe 38 
Braided, from 
Bralded and Trimmed 
Wool Astrachan, from 


“ETON” SUIT, 
For BOYS of 
9 to 17 years. 


SUIT 
’ 
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JAMES SPENCE & CO. 


PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 
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LARGEST AND BEST STOCK OF 








EVENING AND BALL DRESSES, 


AT WHOLESALE CITY PRICES. 


THREES 
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SPENCE & CO. 


Have received the LATEST 
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NOVELTIES from Paris and 











Berlin in MANTLES, WALK- 
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Wholesale City Prices. 



















SPENCE & CO. 


Have prepared an Illustrated 
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Ladies will send for. Sent THE BELLE COSTUME. 


Fully Trimmed Chantilly or Spanish Lace. Skirt from Stock or to 


order in Cream, White, or Black, with Lace to trim Bodice. Price | 


Post-Free. 2 guineas. 


In ordering, please state length of skirt in front and size of waist. 


£1 Value sent Carriage Paid throughout the United Kingdom. 


> SREMUCE & COG, 


78, 79, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


Parcels over 


JAME 


76, 77, 








Cottage Set, pattern as above (50 pieces), 13s, 6d. 
Full Set, for Twelve persons (108 pieces), 35s. 


Other patterns in the best taste and in various colours, 


at 


16s, 6d. ... 21s. Od, ... 25s, ... (50 pieces). 
428, Od. ... 52s. 6d. ... 68s, ... (108 pieces), 


ALFRED B. PEARCE, 


(Established 1760.) 





39, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 


Catalogue (with Nine Furnishing Estimates) on applicatio 


=£10. 

In return for a £10 Note, 
free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETT’S 
LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, 


porfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship. With Keylees Action, Air- 
tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


£10 LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS. Elegant and accurate. 


£15 GENTLEMAN'S STRONG GOLD KEYLESS. 


20 GUINEA GOLD HALF CHRONOMETER for all Climates. 
£25 MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC CENTRE SECONDS. 









*Yikheel.’ 
and also Toothache. 





SIR JOHN BENNETT'S WATCHES 


From A CLERGYMAN OF THE CUURCH OF ENGLAND. 
‘* Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in recommending tothe public your valuable preparation 
In cases where I have known it to be used, it was most effectual in curing Neuralgia 
I hope you will be well repaid for your certain and safe remedy.—The 
E-prronr of ‘ The Parish Magazine,’ Bedlington, Northumberland.’’ 
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[THE “CITY” DINNER SERVICE.| [MOURNING FOR FAMILIES.| 


(Dark Nocturne—shades of black.) 


JAY’S 
experienced 


DRESSMAKERS 


and 
MILLINERS 
Travel to any part of 
the Kingdom, 
Free of expense to 
purchasers. 
They take with them 
Dresses and 
Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, 
at 1s. per yard and 
upwards, 
all marked in plain 
figures, and at same 
price as if purchased 
at the Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. 
Reasonable’ estimates 
are also given for 
Household Mourning, 
at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
Funerals at stated 
charges conducted in 
London or Country. 


JSAY’S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 


| REGENT-STREET, W. 




















re Sa Wee 
In return for Post-office Order, 
free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETT'S 
GENTLEMEN’S 
GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, 


perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship. With Keyless Action. | Aire 
tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


and CLOCKS. 

| £20, £30, £40 PRESENTATION WATCHES, Arms, and 
| Inscription emblazoned for Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others. 
| £25 HALL CLOCK to CHIME on 8 Beils, in oak or mahogany; 
| with bracket and shield 3 Guineas extra. 

' 18 Carat GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 
















Tic, Toothache, Nervous and 
Sick Headache. 


“ Dec. 20, 1883. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders, at 2s. 6d.; PARCELS POST FREE for 2s. 9d. in Stamps 
or P.0.0., from the Manufacturers, CLARKE, BLEASDALE, BELL, and CO., YORK. 
London: Savory and Moore, 143, New Bond-street ; Butler and Crispe, 4, Cheapside. 


Edinburgh: Duncan, Flockhart, and Co.; Belfast: Grattan and Co.; Paris: 


Roberts and Co., 5, Rue 4e la Paix, 











NEW SHOW-ROOMS. 
MAPLE andcO. NEW SHOW-ROOMS. 
MAPLE andCO. ADDITIONAL ROOMS. 
MAPLE andCo. ADDITIONAL ROOMS. 


OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have OPENED 
the NEW EXTENSION of their FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT, making &n addition of 1} acre, including 
fourteen new Show-Rooms, for the display of High-Class 


Furniture. 
APLE and CO’/S FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT, the Largest in the World. 
ACRES of SHOW-ROOMS, for the display of First-class 
Furniture, ready for immediate delivery. Novelties every 
day from all parts of the globe. No family ought to furnish 
before viewing this collection of household requisites, it being 
one of the sights in London To Expo:rt Merchants an 
unusual advantage is offered. Having large space, all goods 
are packed on the premises by experienced packers. 


MAPLE and CO. 


MAPLE 


E 


TURKEY 5000 to select from. CARPETS. 
PERSIAN Superior Qualities, CARPETS. 
[NDIAN. in all sizes. CARPETS. 


TURKEY CARPETS. 
URKEY CARPETS.—MAPLE and CO. 


have just received large consignments of fine Turkey 
Carpets, unique colourings, »eproducticns of the seventeenth 
century, being the first delivery of those made from this 
season's clip.—MAPLE & CO., London; and 17 and 18, Local 


Baron Aliotti, Smyina. 
Ak®TISTS and COLLECTORS of 
ANTIQUES should not fail to see the 500 specimen 
RUGS and CARVETS collected by Messrs, MAPLE and CO.’S 
Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show-Rooms, 
Tottenham-court-road. A Persian Rug, the most acceptable 
of all Presents; a Persian Prayer Carpet, a lasting pleasure. 
Prices from 20s to £100 —MAPLE and CO. 


CARPETS, BRUSSELS. 


ARPETS.—1000 Pieces of ‘‘ Manufac- 
: Cc turer’s Best ’’ five-frame Prusse!s Carpets, at 2s. 11d. ILLUSTRATED 
a a — 3s.4/d. peryard. These goodsare regularly sold at 3s. ¢d. 
pom CATALOGUES 
: NOTICE.—- MAPLE and CO. have SPECIAL 
a EXTRA QUALITIES of BRUSSELS as produced thirty Post-Free. 


years ago, adapted for hardest wear, at a small increased cost. ; 
Newest designs and novelties in colouring —MATLE and Cu. Ns}! 
CARPETS, ready for use, 3000 in Stock. 

A great variety of patterns to select from, of the best 
quality, but old patterns. <A carpet 15 ft. by 11ft, 3in., price 
5(s., which can be laid same day as ordered.—MAILE & CO., 
Touttenham-court-10ad, London, 


CHINA. 


MAPLE and CO. have the largest assort- 
ment of Hungarian, Dou ton, Doulton Fuience, Silicon 
Doulton, and Doulton Impasto WARES, also in Worcester, 
Coalport, Dresden, Sevres, Chincse, Japanese, and Crown 
Derby China. 
NOTICE.— DRAW.NG-ROOM CLOCKS to 
go for 400 days with once winding ; a handsome present. 
Price 70s., warranted. MAPI.E and CO. have a large and 
varied assortment suitable for dining and drawing room, 
Over £00 to select from, Price 10s 9d. Hand-ome marble 
clock, with incised lines in gold, and superior eight-day 
movement, 23s 6d.; also bronzes in great variety. 
QRDERS for EXPORTATION to any part 
of the Wor'd packed carefu'ly on the premises, and for- 
warded on receipt of a remittance or London reference. 


MATTRESS, complete :-- 
Price for the Patent Wire Wove 


“PATENT WOVEN 


THE WOVEN WIRE 


SLEEP, combining all the advantages o 
MADE SOFT OR 


BE TAKEN TO PIECES IN A FEW MOMENTS, 


The above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD, 


WARD AT PLEASURE BY USING TILE HANDLE AT SIDE OF BEDSTEAD ; 
AND PACKED IN 
They are also greatly used in yachts and ships, because of their cleanliness. 


MAPLE & CO., Manufacturers of First-clas3 Furaiture, London and Paris. 


& O0,, 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING 


IN THE WORLD. 


STA BLISUMENT 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 


BRASS AND IRON, 


IN STOCK, 







from 8s. 9d. t9 5B guinccs. 















with the PATENT WIRE WovVs 


3 ft., 50s.; 3 ft. Gin., 55s. ; 4ft., 635.; 4 ft. 6in., 67s. 6d. 


Mattress, without Bedstead:— 


3 ft., 17s. 9d.; 3ft. Gin., 21s. 6d.; 4ft., 23s. 9d.; 4 ft. 6in., 26s. 9d. 


WIRE MATTRESS.” 


MATTRESS is a strong and wonderful fabric of fine 
wire, so interlocked and woven by a Patented process of diagonal DOUBLE 
WEAVING that an ELASTIC and PERFECT sleeping arrangement is secured. 
‘The hard spring wire used is carefully tinned, effectually preventing corrosion, and 
g : ’ yr g 
presents a very attractive and silver-like appearance. 
‘This Mattress is, in fact, a complete appliance for all purposes of REST and 


f a Perrecr Srrinc Bep, AND CAN BE 
IT CAN 
COMPASS. 


A VERY SMALL 


MANUFACTURERS. 
MAPLE and CO. ART FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and Co. ADAMS’ DESIGNS. 
MAPLE and CO. LOUIS XVI. Furniture. 
JWMAPLE and CO. have at the present 


time a most wonderful assortment of new and artistic 
furniture on show, An Illustrated Catalogue, ec ntaining the 
price of every article required in furnishing, post-free. 


MAPLE and CO., 145, Tottenham-court- 
road, MANUFACTURERS of 


BRED-ROOM SUITES by MACHINERY. 
600 BED-ROOM SUITES, from 75s. to 


150 guineas, * 
ED-ROOM SUITE in Solid Walnut, 
consists of 4 ft. wardrobe, 3ft, Gin. chest drawers, marble= 
top washstand, toilet-table with g’ass, pedestal cupboard, 
towel-horse, and three chairs This suite is manufactured by 
Maple and Co.’s new machinery, lately erected. Complete 
suite, £10 15s. 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, plate- 
glass door to wardrobe, washstand with Minton’s tiles, 
toilet-tabie with glass fixed, pedestal cupboard, towel-horse, 
and three chairs, complete, £10 15s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 


complete, 15 guineas; beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, with 


‘6 fb. Wardrobe, complete, £22 10s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES.—CHIPPENDALE, 
Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs; large 

wardrobes, ve y hundsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid; also 

satin-wood, inlaid with different woods, 85 to 200 guineas. 


MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants, and 

direct Importers of the finest Woods to be found in 
Africa, Asia, and America, and Manufacturers of Cabinet 
Furniture in various woods by steain power.—Tottenhain- 
court-road, London. Catalogues frec. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS (IRON). 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS (BRASS). 


JVLAPLE andCO.haveaSPECIALDEPART- 
MENT for IRON and BRASS Four-post BEDSTEADS, 
Cribs, and Cots, specially adapted for mosquito curtains, used 
in India, Australia, and the Colonies, Price, for full-sized 
Bedsteads, varying from 25s. ‘Shippers and colonial visitors 
are invited to inspect this varied Stock, the largest in England, 
Lefore deciding elsewhere: 10,000 Bedsteads to select frum 
MAPLE and CO., London. . . 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS in Wood, 
Tron, and Brass, fitted with furniture and bedding 
complete. The bedsteads are fitted in stock, ready for choice. 
Over 10,000 Iror and Brass Bedsteads now in stock to select 


MAPLE and CO. 


FLOUSEHOLD LINENS.—MAPLE and CO. 

specially commend this department to those commencing 
housekeeping or replenishing stocks. All goods are care fully 
selected direct from the manufacturers, thus saving the inter- 
mediate profit. An immense assortment to choose from. Price- 
list, estimates, and patterns free. MAPLE and CO., London, 


posta L ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that 
this Department is now so organised that they are fuily pre- 
pired to execute and supply any article that can possibly be 
required in Furnishing at the same price, if not less, than any 
other house in England. Patterns cent, and quotations given, 
free of charge. 
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FURNISH 
(REGISTERED). 

o7, Ov, 71, 
N 


Kronzes, 


F'ectro-Silver Plate, 


THROUGHO ey 


EW- 

USEFUL 
chasers should inspect OF 1ANN 
DISPLAY « 


73, 77, & 797, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, 
SUITES. 


OETZMANN and CO. have always on view in 


, ,QpPN 
YEAR'S PRESENTS, 
and ARTISTIC.—Intending  pur- 
and CO.’S VAST 

of elegant VASES, Lustres, Figure “Clocks, 
Pictures. Cut Glass Decanters, Wines, &c., 
‘Table Cutlery, and a large variety 


ot other useful and ornamental “articles A rearsce for 


presents. 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free 








YLEARING 
for New 

DESSERT 
slightly incomplete, 
} “an risome d 


} 


FAST, 


25 ona 1 


5 pe per 
£20 per uh, suitable for presents. 


OUT to make room 
Designs.—DINNER, TEA, BREAK- 
, and TOILET SERVICES, some 
greatly reduced in pric 
Ornamental C: 
season's de: signs, at 
Vases from Us. éd. to 


igns he alf oh ice. 
y description, past 
cent reduction. 





¢ 


URKEY 


OETZMANN 


C ARPETS. 


and CO.—Fine Quality. The 


following are a few of the sizes in stock :— 


9 ft. Sin. 
11 ft. Gin. 


12 ft. 


15 ft. Oin. 
15 ft. Om. by] 
19 ft. 6in. by 12f 
Quote atio ms forw 
Npon applic ation 
k 


REY 


produ fod, ‘ 
PERSTAN CARPETS « 
reduced prices. 


VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY SMOKING, OR 
DINING ROOM CHAIR, 

iL hair and uphotstere Lin be 

£5 13s. Gd. 


st Leather 


by 8 ft. 7in. 
by 8ft. 4in. 
by 10 ft. Gin. 
by 1! ft Oin. 


3in. 


JARP oT ‘Sin whic colours, 
» two centu ve. have been E! 
stock of INDIAN and 
if the tinest quality, at greatly fast, 
The Trade supplied. in Stock. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE PUST- FREE. 


~NICHOLSON’S. 


PATTERNS FREE. 
THE RAMPOOR 
CASHMERE. 
A charming Fabric in 
4) new shades, 14 yards 
for 1 guiuea, or Is. 64d. 
per yard. 
The Rampoor Chuddah 
wool 


Cashmere has a 


world-w de reputation for | 
and 


its exquisite softness 
delicacy of texture. 
en NICHOLSON 
have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a most beautiful 
tabric this 
material, which 
all others for 
present se¢ For 


see 


lres from 
shoice 
surpasses 
the son 
pirticulars 
ipal Fashion 


further 
the prince 


all the 
_ Produe- 


seks 
ani Ber 
= — COSTUME. Mantles, Nyersey~ 
led, - ith four y: yards Costumes, post-fr 


iD, NICHOLSON %08., 


50 te 53. ST. PAUL 8- 
> CHURCHYARL ay LONDON 
E.c. 





NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


USEFUL AND ee 





LADIES’ ivORY OPERA GLASS, 


t mounted, with engraved monogram. Prices from 
£1 123. 6d. 


GENTLEMEN’S LEATHER-COVERED FIELD GLASS 


with monogram in pierced silver. Price from £2 15s. 
ra-Glasses mounted in Aluminium, Tortoise- 
4], or Pearl. Barometers, Binoculars, Microseop s 
‘Lelescopes, Magic Lanterns, &c., of every description. 
Illustrated Price-Lists posted free to all parts of the world. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


InstRUMENT Makers AND OPpTicians 
TO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 
Branxcue 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; 
Paoto-sraphic Studio, Crystal Palace. 
Nezretti anal Zambra’s Illustrated Cata'ogue of 
Ii3'e s logical, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instrum-n's 
1200 Engravin 1g, price 5s. 61. 


SCIENTIFIC 


j wellery. We sell the ral 
ap.— Vide Press Opinions 
HALL. oer JEWELLERY COMPANY, 


= . Lor 


article jus 


Never buy sham 


Lz srs 
Oe aa a 


Re Gold, Tall n aor d. 


Warranted Real Diamonds. Warranted Real Diamonds. 


No. 5. Lady’s solid half-hoop ring, real gold, hall-marked, set 
with five real diamonds of lovely colour and great purity. 
I'r ce 218., registe pred, post-free, 

No. 6A. ‘Lady’ 8 buckle ring, real gold, hall-marked, set with 

o real diamonds of singular purity and great lustre. Price 
17s. 6d. registered. post-free. 

‘Moi mey returned if poede aren are not as represented. All kinds of 
x pensive jowaiiey ept in stock. Cheques and PQ 0.0. to be 
Hs. payable to the Manager, Mr. C. Locket, and, for security, 
(Trosse 
pust-free. 


‘and Co.” 





ae POST-FREE. 

Hems titched 
pin per | neate fi 616) 
2 Lf 402. | Gents" 


735 
All er Flax 
Crown Princess of POCKET 
Germany. 
ROBINSON and 
CLEA 
BELFAST. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE 
Chil 


CAMBRIG #.':" 


By Appointments 
to the Queen and 


per 
OZ. 


he Cc ‘am brics 
aalawe and 

have a world - wide 
fame.’’—Queen, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


D. RUDGE & C 


of | 
Cleaver 





THE foo gg 
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DRAWN BY R. ©. WOODVILLE, 


THE HIGHLAND SCHOTTISCHE: FINALE. 


As faster still the music played, 
So faster flew the maid untiring ; 
And our stout friend kept bravely on 
Though scant of breath and much perspiring. 


Postscripium ; The rejected one 

Got coached by damsel more complying 
And so in the finale he 

Went whirling round, with coat-tails flying. 


You need not wonder why I think 

The Highland Schottische half divine ; 
As of the golden chain first link 

That made my Highland lassie mine. 
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gf Mothers who regard Health and Beauty in your Children 
Read Chis!!! It will Repay you a Chousand-Rold 11! 
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9 1E delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which 


is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients ; hence frequently, the irritability, redness, and blotchy 


appearance of the Skin, from which many Children suffer. 


It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY 


COLOURED SOAPS ARE FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue and Green 


varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. 


Very White Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually 


contain much more Soda than others, owing to the use of Cocoa Nut Oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline 


Soap, very injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. 


The serious injury to Children resulting from these 


Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has developed 
into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists. 





ITS DEEP BROWN AMBER COLOUR IS NATURAL TO IT, AND ACQUIRED BY AGE ALONE. 
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PEARS. SOAP 


FOR THE TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 





A careful perusal of the following Reports of the most Eminent Analytical Chemists, together with the Testimonials of the élite of the Medical Authorities on the Skin, will convince the 
most sceptical of the immense Superiority of PEARS’ SOAP. 


4 





REPORTS OF EMINENT ANALYSTS. 


From Dr. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.C.S., F.LC., &. ; 
Professcr of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
K ESSRS. Pears have long been celebrated for their Transparent Soap (Trans- 
parent Soap was invented by them), and from frequent examinations and analyses of it 
during a period of thirty years, I can certify that it possesses the properties of an efficient yet mild 
detergent, without any of the objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps, which usually contain free 
fatty acid or caustic alkali, or alkaline salts, giving them a greasy, acrid, or irritating character. It is 
quite free from Cocoa Nut Oil and artificial colouring matter, and may be relied upon for great purity, 
uniformity of composition, and agreeable perfume. It may be represented as a perfect Toilet Soap.” 


From CHARLES R. C. TICHBORNE, Esq., LL.D., F.1.C., F.C.S., &c.; Lecturer on Chemistry at 
Carmichael College of Medicine, Dublin, and Chemist to the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland. 
““’ HAVE made three separate and independent analyses of Pears’ Transparent Soap, 
the samples being procured by myself at ordinary Retail Shops, and from these examinations 
I am enabled to certify to its purity. It is made in the most perfect manner, and is free from any 
causticity—to persons of delicate skin a question of vital importance. Being free from all adulter- 
ation with water its durability is really remarkable. I cannot speak too highly of it, for it strikingly 
illustrates the perfection of Toilet Soap. Within the last few years a great number of Transparent 
Soaps, imitations of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in the market of a most inferior and 
injurious character, consisting of Cocoa Nut Oil, Glycerine, and a large addition of water, and I 
have found in them over five per cent. of free caustic soda, and nearly one-third water. I need 
hardly say that such Soaps are necessarily most hurtful.” 


From Professor JOHN ATTFIELD, F.R.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society 
ef Great Britain; Autior of a Manual of General, Medical, and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
““W HAVE annually, for the past ten years, mad? an independent analysis of your Trans- 
arent Soap, and have not found it to vary in quality or in composition. It contains 
neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A better, 
purer, or more usefully durable Soap cannot be made.” 


From Professor CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., $.Sc. Camb. Univ. ; Professor of Chemistry 
and Hygiene in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; Medical Officer of Health & Analyst for Dublin. 

““S HAVE analysed Samples of Pears’ Soap, purchased by myself in Dublin. J find it 

remarkably good—prepared from pure materials, combined in the proper proportions, and jj 

free from Cocoa Nut Oil and from artificial colouring. It may safely be used upon the skin of the 


tenderest infant.” 


From STEVENSON McADAM, Esq., Ph.D., &c.; Lecturer on Chemistry, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh. 
7 HAVE made careful analyses of several tablets of Pears’ Transparent Soap, 
which I obtained indiscriminately at different shops in Edinburgh, and I can certify to its 
being a pure and genuine Soap, free from admixture with any foreign substances, and practically 
devoid of causticity. It combines detergent with emollient properties in a high degree, and it may 
therefore be used with great advantage for toilet and. bath purposes, especially in the case of 
children and others whose skin is soft and delicate, and liable to be affected by the impure and 


caustic nature of ordinary Soaps.” 
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MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 


From Professor Sir ERASMUS WILSON, Professor of Dermatology, Royal College of Surgeons of England 
S (in the ‘ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.’’] 
“ H 


E use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain its 

complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. PEARS isa name engraven 
on the memory of the ‘ oldest inhabita.ts’; and Pears’ Transparent Soap is an article 
“ — and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for 
the skin.” 


__ Dr. TILBURY-FOX, late Physician to the Skin Department, University College Hospital, London. 
NPOEARS' Soap is the best Soap made;”"— Vide Tilbury-Fox on the “SKIN,” p. 509. 








Mr. JOHN L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
From the ‘Hygiene of the Skin.” 
op time to time I have tried many different Soaps, and I have now, after Fifteen Years 
careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in Hospital and Private Practice, no hesita- 
tion in giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has answered so well, or proved so beneficial to 


the skin, as Pears’ Transparent Soap.” 


From ‘‘ The Bath in Health and Disease,” by the same Author. 


‘i EARS’ Soap is unrivalled for purity, and is really the most economical of Soaps, as it 
contains scarcely any water, as Professor Attfield’s analysis incontestibly demonstrates. 








Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution for the Skin, London. 
r EARS’ Soap is, in my estimation, greatly superior to any other form of Soap with 
which I am acquainted, and my best testimony to the fact is—always using it myself. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, late Physician to St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
‘ OR many years I have had pleasure in recommending and using Pears’ Soap im 
reference to every other, as being perfectly free from those impurities so prejudicial to the 
skin, found in most Soaps.”’ 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, Surgeon and Lecturer at St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London, 

. Successor to the late Mr. James Startin. 

ie S to the Soap you should use: Having made innumerable experiments with all the best 
known Toilet Soaps, both of English and Continental Makers, my experience as regards 

Pears’ Soap endorses that of the late Mr. James Startin, Professor Erasmus Wilson, Dr. 

Tilbury-Fox, and similar writers ; I have invariably found it perfectly pure, and the most efficacious 

in health and disease, and hence I recommend it to patients in preference to all others.” 


H. S. PURDON, M.D., Physician to the Belfast Skin Hospital. 
E best Soap I know is Pears’ Transparent Soap, and I recommend it to patients 
and friends.” 

















PEARS’ SOAP HAS BEEN AWARDED FIFTEEN INT 
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FOR WASHING. 


Cablets & Balls, 4s. each. Larger Sizes, 1/6 & 2/6 


(The 2/6 Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses). A Smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 
PPP PLLLPOOooowu 
In Neat Case To Fit the 


Stick (no Dish Required having ne) Pr ice {s. 


FOR SHAVING. 
SUFFICIENT FOR TWELVE MONTHS’ AVERAGE CONSUMPTION. 





) or Round Cake (s 
Larger Sizes of each Shape, 1/6 and 2/6 each. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO CONSUMERS OF PEARS’ SOAP. 
PEARS’ SOAP IS SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


a iF any obstacle is thrown in the way of its purchase by dishonest Dealers, the Proprietors will supply it 
| direct at the following prices, on receipt of P.O.O., but they prefer and recommend that the Public 
obtain the Soap through the trade. This Notice is necessary, as vilely injurious imitations are often 
substituted for extra profit, even by dealers who would be thought “ respectable,” some of whom attract 
| | you into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP, asa bait, at /ess than cost price, and 
‘ then recommend you to take some rubbish on which they get a large profit. Consumers have simply 
to insist on having PEARS’ SOAP, remembering that any substitute is offered for the advantage of the Seller. 











Per Per case of 12 doz. Case free, ard 
Retail. Singledoz. Carriage paid in Gt. Britain. 


6 15/- £7 10/ 
2/6 25/- £12 lO/- 


Per Per Case of 12 doz. Case free, and 
Retail. Single doz. Carriage paid in Gt. Britain. 


6d. (unscented) 5 /— £2 | 2/6 
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I/- lO/- £5 
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A.&F. PEARS, 


Soap Adakers by Appointment to 


N.VW.KD. Che Drince of Cake. 


0446444 446644644444A4+4 
9999999900909 09009000 





91, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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The Sarge Coloured Mlustration. 


THE BEST OF FRIENDS. 
FROM A PICTURE BY PHILIP RICHARD MORRIS, A.B.A. 


’T was in bright sunny weather | Viewing the maids in pink, 


Two damsels stood together, A wag, with knowing wink, 
For aa A.R.A. to take them, Pinks of perfection named them ; 
And so right famous make them, | This title rather shamed them, 
In gayest pink arrayed | As though in pink they went 
Deep-blushing stood each maid; | To challenge compliment. 
With Ross, dear doggie, who _—| So, wounded by light laughter 
Was ever with the two. That on the joke ensued, 
‘“« The best of friends ”’ were they They shrank from pink there- 
Since that eventful day | after 
When from bad boys they bought | As from a thing tabooed ; 

him | And it abjuring quite, 
With all their pocket-money— Dress now in simple white, 
Stout cord his neck around, Or in some neutral tint, 
With heavy stone fast bound, | With nothing piukish in’t. 
Made ready to be drowned. | But their bewitching faces 
Some curious tricks they taught | And sweet unstudied graces 

him, Draw loving hearts perforce, 
Of others he bethought him, | So that all youths, of course, 
Tricks quaintly droll and funny ; | Think them, and ever will, 
Great at all kinds of larking, Pinks of perfection still. 
And really grand at barking. A witching pair the two, 
Rich recompense Ross made| Sweet Aun and sweeter Prue— 
| Plain names, not courtly fine, 


them, 
| Yet made by Love divine. 


For all their love repaid them, 
His duty fitly crowning | In short, the chits, fast-grow- 
By saving both from drowning. | ing 
Fiercely in their defence, | Have bloomed two maidens fair, 
Ile drove all beggars thence, Like dainty rosebuds blowing, 
Their tattered garments gripping, | On each new morrow showing 
And calves of footinen nipping. | Fresh beauties, rich and rare. 
Joun Latey. 








THE HIGHLAND SCHOTTISCHE. 
(See Illustration.) 


You wish to know how I obtained 
The dear companion of my life ; 

Then I will tell you how I gained 
A ball-room partner and a wife. 


You know how passionately I 
Join in a dance, whate’er it be— 
Quadrille or galop, polka, waltz, 
Schottische—’ tis all the same to me. 


Well, I resolved to beg a dance 
One night from one I much admired: 
Her form, her face, her radiant glance, 
Her many charms my bosom fired. 


But one before me begged that she 

In a Schottische that then began 
Would bless him with her company ; 

Just blurting out—good candid man !— 


‘“T do not know a step myself, 

And beg that you will keep me right ;”’ 
On which his offer she declined, 

Yet in a manner quite polite. 


The gentleman was stout and bald, 
His fringe of hair becoming grey : 

Now, whether this had aught to do 
With her refusal, who can say ? 


Then I, in turn, addressed her thus— 

‘*T know the Highland Schottische well, 
And shall your debtor prove if you 

Will be my partner for a spell.’’ 


She acquiesced, and off we went, 
Our footsteps beating perfect time ; 
So on and on, and round and round 
We tripped it to the music’s chime : 


Two beings by one impulse moved, 
The ruling spirit ever she ; 

And ne’er was Highland Schottische danced 
By mountain maid with foot more free. 


One partnership led on to more ; 
Acquaintance grew to love ; and we, 
Partners in dances, at the last 
Became life-partners, as you see. 


You need not wonder why I think 

The Highland Schottische half divine ; 
As of the golden chain first link 

That made my Highland lassie mine. 


-ostscriptum : The rejected one 
Got coached by damsel more complying ; 
And so in the finale he 
Went whirling round, with coat-tails flying. 


As faster still the music played, 
So faster flew the maid untiring ; 
And our stout friend kept bravely on 
Though scant of breath and much perspiring. 
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OUR WORLD OF LONG-AGO. 


O! happy hours when first we knew 

We loved each other—you and I ; 

There was no truth then half so true 
As—Love can never die! 


To live was joy, and, at our feet, 

The world lay fair as world could be ; 

No poet’s dream was half so sweet 
As life to you and me! 


O! loved one, were yon changing glow 
That fills the West our sign to-day, 
Our golden world of long-ago 

Would fade and pass away. 
But not to yonder dark’ning sky 
We, faithless, turn our fate to know ; 
We find in true hearts—you and I— 


Our world of long-ago! 
W. Gow Gregor. 


| 
A DIVIDED DUTY. 
BY H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
CHAPTER I. 
A GAME AT CARDS. 

Many fierce declamations from ancient sanctity have been uttered 

against cards and dice, by reason_of the-craft. used in the game, and the 
consequent evils as invented by the Devil.—Jzremy Taycor. 
“Hang the cards, the Devil’s in them; ’’ and, as he spoke, 
Guy Leslie dashed his hand furiously down on the table before 
the opponent with whom he was playing the seductive game 
of écarté. 

‘“*Ah!’? said another voice. ‘‘So they used to say; and 
I’m not surprised to hear he’s there still.’”’ The speaker was 
the young man’s friend, Jim Hastings; but, as he was not 
playing, he could afford to philosophise, and coolly lit a cigar 
as he made the remark. 

Then a third person spoke—a man of some fifty years of 
age or more, with clean-shaven face and scanty hair, of which, 
however, the owner made the most by skilful arrangement. 
This was Captain Roper, in whose rooms at Boulogne they 
were playing, and to whom Leslie had lost during the evening 
a great deal of money. He shuffled the cards mechanically, 
looking keenly from one young man to the other as he said to 
Leslie, ‘‘ The luck will change, dear boy; you can have your 
revenge whenever you like.’’ 

‘TJ will; and now!”’ said Guy Leslie, as he seized the 
cards and commenced dealing furiously. ‘‘ Another ‘monkey’ 
Captain.’’ 

But the Captain demurred, or at all events pretended to 
do so. ‘‘Really, Mr. Leslie,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is gambling ; 
but as I’ve won, I can’t refuse. I take your bet.’’ 

“T should think it was gambling,’’ muttered Jim Hastings 
to himself as he watched them. ‘‘ Guy’s lost some thousands 
if he’s lost a penny, and [ll try to pull him up.’’ 

“*T say, old fellow,’’ he said aloud; ‘‘don'’t you think 
you’d better stop now? You’ve been playing all night. 
Come and have a snooze, and you can tackle the Captain again 
this evening ;’’ and he laid his hand on Guy’s shoulder. 

‘No, no!’ said Leslie, impetuously, filling his glass from 
a bottle that stood near. ‘‘ Not a bit of it. Captain Roper 
has won a lot of my money, and my turn must come. Here’s 
luck.’”’ ‘‘ And as he spoke he tossed off the contents of his 
tumbler. 

‘* Ah,’’ said Jim, ‘‘ that’s what I said once; but my turn 
didn’t come until I was cleaned out. An old Frenchman said 
to his son, don’t play écarté till you’ve four eyes in your head: 
but it seems to me six wouldn’t be too many.’’ 

These sage reflections, however, were unheeded by his com- 
panions, who were intent upon their cards. 

‘‘Game,’’ said the Captain, quietly. 

‘* My infernal luck again,’’ cried Guy. 
beaten ; double or quits on the last monkey.’ 

“‘Done,”’ replied Captain Roper, dealing the cards swiftly 
and smoothly, while his opponent drank excitedly, and watched 
the flying bits of pasteboard with bloodshot eyes. They took 
up their hands. 

‘*T propose,’’ said Guy. 

‘*Play,’’ returned the Captain: and then he said, quietly, 
‘*T mark the King.”’ 

‘The King again,’’ cried Guy, his face ablaze with excite- 
ment: ‘I’m hanged if you don’t keep them up your sleeve.”’ 

‘* What do you mean, Sir,’’ said the Captain, rising in in- 
dignation, as well he might, at this shameful insinuation. 

‘““What I say,’’ shouted Guy, losing all control over him- 
self. He had not meant his speech exactly, but the other’s 
attitude roused him, and the two men faced each other in a 
fury. 

‘* Liar!’ answered the Captain promptly, and taking up the 
pack of cards he flung them with all his force in the young man’s 
tace. Guy Leslie staggered back fora moment, and then stepped 
forward to strike his adversary, when Hastings rushed in 
between them and separated the combatants. : 

“Stop, stop!”’ he cried, ‘‘ you are both forgetting your- 
selves. Guy, what can you mean by accusing the Captain of 
cheating? And you, Captain Roper, cannot you see that 
Guy’s losses have made him lose all control over himself? 
You must’ make allowances for him.”’ 

‘*] have nothing to do with his losses,’’ said the Captain, 
shortly. ‘‘No man shall accuse me of foul play with 
impunity.”’ 

‘*T can only say ’’— cried Guy, when Hastings interrupted 
him. 

‘*Say nothing! Are yeu both out of your senses. Guy, 
would you strike a man old enough to be your father. Ay,”’’ 
he continued, seeing that Leslie rather hung his head, ‘ you 
may well look ashamed of yourself. And you, Captain Roper,”’ 
said the peace-maker, facing the other, ‘‘ who have won so 
much, can afford to forgive words uttered in haste and 
exasperation.’’ 

The Captain reflected. It was not his habit to kill, or 
rather, we should say, to frighten away the goose that laid 
golden eggs, or to leave a pigeon half plucked, so he smoothed 
his brow as well as he could, and said, with the best grace of 
which he was capable, ‘‘ Well, well, we’ll see about it. 
Perhaps I was hasty.’’ 

‘'That’s right,’’ said Hastings, cheerfully. ‘‘ And now, I 
suppose, you won't play any more. Look at the morning 
light coming through the shutters. Egad! we’ve made a 
night of it. Come along, Guy! Let’s go and have a dip in 
the sea.”’ 

Guy Leslie had by this time somewhat recovered himself. 
‘*You may expect me in the course of the day, Sir, to settle 
with you,’’ he said to the Captain, with a formal bow, which 
the other returned as stiffly, and then he went out with 
Hastings. 

When the two young men had gone, Captain Roper opened 
the shutters and let in the morning sunlight. It streamed 
into the room, shining on the table littered with cards and 
the stumps of cigars, on the empty bottles and the tawdry 
furniture of the lodging-house. It made the Captain look 
very old and worn, as he stood gazing out on the blue sea and 
bluer sky. 

How often, he thought to himself, have I seen the sun 
shine into the room after a night’s play when I could have 


3ut I won’t be 
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wished it blotted out for ever? But now it rises on a victory. , 


What favourable wind blew this young man to Boulogne. 
*‘Ten thousand pounds,’’ he muttered, as he made a rapid 
calculation on a little slip of paper, and as safe as the Bank 
of England, for Hastings tells me his father is very wealthy. 
After this coup I'll play no more.’’ 

‘Ah !” he soliloquized, as he took up one of the cards on 
the table, ‘‘ they may call you the Devil’s picture-books, but 
I’ve read nothing else for so long that it will be hard to give 
you up, and I shall still count my tricksin dreams. But I 
must keep this money. It will enable me to acknowledge my 
daughter, to live with her in some quiet nook in England, 
where those who know nothing of my past will look with no 
suspicion on my present, and where I shall dare to hope for 
the future. This rich lad will never miss the money, and it 





will make two people very happy, for it will give my Mary 
back to her father’s arms. 

So the old man mused, little thinking how soon and how 
strangely his castles in the air were to be shattered. Here is 
Captain Roper’s history in a nutshell. He came of a good 
family, and at the earliest possible age entered the Army. 
There he lived a terribly fast life, nearly ruined himself, re- 
paired his fortunes temporarily by marriage, then squandered 
his wife's money, and saw her die of a broken heart. Such a 
story is a very old one, and has been told better than I can 
tell it ; so we may leave the Captain’s past for his present. He 
had one child, Mary, now a girl of nineteen, and the only hope 
of his somewhat cynical and wholly sordid heart was that she 
should marry respectably, and be in no way contaminated by 
what the Captain well knew were very shady antecedents. She 
lived at Boulogne, but under her own name, that of Mary 
Trevor, Roper being a convenient alias of the Captain’s; and, 
though they met occasionally, she was never recognised as his 
daughter in public. Such an arrangement was not at all to 
the girl’s taste, but she had protested against it in vain. Her 
father was determined, so he said, that her life should never 
be shadowed by his; and though it cost him many a pang, it 
was the graceless old man’s reparation to her dead mother, 
and Mary had perforce to yield to his whim. 

On this summer morning of which we are writing the 
Captain had just seen the room put in order, when the servant 
ceremoniously announced ‘‘ Miss Trevor.’’? Mary was ac- 
customed to cail on her father occasionally in this way, 
ostensibly on business connected with the English church, but 
she did not like to do so too often. As soon as the door was 
closed she rushed into his arms. : 

“Father, darlin’, I am so glad to be with you again!” 

“Yes, yes, u:y dear,’’ said the Captain, returning her 
embrace; ‘‘but }iny be careful, Mary, somebody might 
come in.”’ 

“* Be careful! that is always your cry,” said the girl, im- 
petuously. ‘I am tired of this concealment, father; why 
may we not own each other ?”’ 

‘My child, as I have told you before, because my life 
would shame yours, and I would not have it so.”’ 

‘* Tather,’’ answered Mary, earnestly, with the tears in her 
brown eyes, ‘‘ how can you say such things ? I am not ashamed 
of you, and never could be.”’ 

‘*No, dear, I dare say not,’’ returned the Captain. ‘ But 
listen to me, my child. I—no matter how, and you will spare 
me the confession—am not in the position I once cecupied. 1 
am idle; I have spent my life unwisely; men call me an 
adventurer, and possibly I deserve the name. I have habits 
and associates of which you, thank Heaven, are ignorant, and 
I will keep the promise I made to your dead mother, that your 
life should never be sullied by mine.’’ 

“* Father, father,’’ the girl entreatcd, 
that.”’ 

“Therefore, for all these years,’’ continued Captain Roper, 
speaking coolly and with great deliberation, ‘‘ we have lived 
apart. You under our own, and I under an assumed name. 
And that we may so live I am content that our relations should 
think I have deserted you. That has been the plan of my life, 
and, though it has often cost me an aching heart, I am not 
going to alter it now.”’ 

““ Why not, father? May not a time arrive when you will 
be willing to do so. Listen to me; I have good news for you.”’ 

‘Well, my child, what is it,’”’ 

‘*You know,’’ said Mary, her clear olive complexion turning 
alittle red, ‘‘I have been staying in England, at my aunt's. 
Well, papa, there I met, I met—Oh! how can I tell your’”’ 

‘* There you met some one who loved you, dear. I can easily 
understand that.’’ 

““Yes, father,’’ said Mary, hanging down her head, ‘‘ I met 
some one who says he loves me very dearly, and indeed— 
indeed—I believe it.”’ 

‘* Well, my child,’’ said the Captain, kindly, ‘‘ that is not 
What has your heart answered ?”’ 

‘‘It has answered,’’ she said, ‘‘ that next to you, papa, I 

love him very dearly.’’ 

‘Tf that be the case,’’ said the Captain, ‘‘ It must be some- 
one worthy of your affection. Is that so?”’ 

**T hope it is. I am sure you will say so when you know 
him.” 

“T have not a doubt of it, my dear,’’ replied Captaia 
Roper; ‘‘and perhaps you can tell me something about his 
prospects and his family.’’ 

‘* They are people of good position, and have received me 
most kindly,’’ returned Mary ; and he—he will be rich some 
day ; but, believe me, I did not think of that when I gave my 
heart away.”’ 

“‘T can quite understand that, dear,’’ said the Captain ; 
‘* but still,’ he added, drily, ‘‘ there is no occasion to despise 
money. It is hard to get and harder to keep, but it makes life 
easier and love last longer; the way of the world is smoother 
when it is paved with gold.”’ 

** And you are glad to hear my news, father ?’’ 

‘* My darling, I congratulate you heartily. He must be a 
good man indeed who is worthy of my jewel. I hope he will 
take care of it.’’ 

**T am not frightened, father.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! There love speaks in your eyes and through your 
lips. But, Mary, you have kept our secret ?”’’ 

“‘T have. They only know what my aunt has told them ; 
but, dear father, I want your permission to let me own you and 
introduce you.”’ 

‘* Well, well,’’ said the Captain; ‘‘we will see. But, 
darling, you must run away, as I have an appointment,’’ he 
added, as he saw Hastings approaching the house. 

‘* But I haven’t told you his name,’’ said Mary. 

‘* Not now, dear; come back afterwards, and I may have 
some news for you also. You can always call on an old man 
like Captain Roper—for a subscription, you know,”’ he said, 
smiling, and then formally showed his daughter out as Jim 
Hastings entered the room. 

That gentleman’ serrand was a simple one and soon executed. 
After chaffing the Captain ebout his visitor, and old Roper 
having explained Mary’s appearance as an emissary from the 
English Chaplain, Hastings went on to say that Leslie would 
pay five thousand pounds, and had given his cheque for that 
amount, while he would let the Captain have the rest on a three 
months’ bill. In reply to Captain Roper’s questions, Hastings 
also said that Mr. Leslie, though very much chagrined at his 
defeat, had exonerated the Captain from all suspicion of foul 
play; and further resolved never to touch a card again, a 
resolution Roper received with a cynical smile. Then 
Hastings went away, and the old man was left alone with his 
good luck. 

‘‘Five thousand pounds,’’ thought the Captain, ‘‘and as 
much more to come. This luck comes just in the nick of 
time now that Mary is engaged. I shall be able to show up 
to her lover in good style, and give her a handsome trousseau. 
And, perhaps, when she’s married, there will be a corner for 
me somewhere, for I feel very worn and old sometimes, and 
weary of this aimless life.’’ The old man’s face saddened, but 
he presently brightened up, for he heard his daughter’s foot- 
step on the stairs. 
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Mary came in, looking radiant. ‘‘ Now, father,’’ she said, 
‘* To finish my news and hear yours. Who is to begin: ”’ 

‘* Bless me! how bright you look, dear,’’ said the Captain, 
gazing at her with pride. “You come into the place like a 
sunbeam.”’ 

‘*Thank you, papa,’’ said Mary, smiling. 
pliments from you.”’ 

‘* And from no one else, Miss? 

‘* Well, perhaps, from one other person,” she said, blush- 
ing. ‘* But come, papa, shall I go on with my story? 

‘‘Hear my news first, impatient girl—yours is half told. 
Mary, I have made some money.”’ 

**At cards again. Oh, papa, I’m sorry—I mean, don’t 
look so disappointed. Of course I’m glad you’ve won, but I 
wish you wouldn't play.”’ 

‘*You may have your wish some day, dear. But never 
mind, I have won money from one who will never miss it, and 
I can fit you out properly as a bride.”’ 

‘I don’t like it, papa. It is a bad omen.”’ 

** Nonsense, child. What does the old song say—‘and ye 
shall walk in silk attire and siller hae to spare.’ ”’ 

I had much rather you kept it for yourself, papa.’’’ 

‘No, no! But now for the remainder of your news. Sit 

down beside me, and finish your story.”’ 


**T like com- 


‘Ah! darling,’’ said the old man; ‘‘ the fairies have long 
» dropped out of my life. Let us hope they have still gifts 
store for you. Now for it.” 

‘* Well, papa,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ you must know that he is very 

l handsome, and oh! so generous. When I told 

| he said he liked me all the better for it.”’ 

Captain. 

‘, papa? What are you exclaiming at ?”’ 

\ - of astonishment, my dear, 
iterestedness of youth. Go on.”’ 

e, papa, though you may laugh at it. He said he 
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at such a beautiful place, with 

And there’s the dearest little house in 
re to live, to be near his father, who is 
he will always be room for you, 
onately kissing the thin hand on 


’’ he answered, looking at her 
*s name ?”’ 


had iaid 
is indeed ea 


** And what is the 


rince 


Captain gave a great start, and then muttered 
ha! a common name enough! ”’ 
it the whisper. 
O, not a common name ; 
how you started.”’ 
‘* Did I, dear ? 


and avery pretty one. But 
Ah, I haven’t been very well lately, and I 
felt asudden touch of rheumatism. But, come, I suppose the 
Prince has a surname he added, with an obvious effort, 
though he was successful in concealing it from his daughter. 
“Guy L 
**Guy Le ’ repeated the old man, turning deadly pale, 
as he placed his hand on his heart, gasped convulsively, and 
then fell helpless into his daughter's arms. 
CHAPTER II. 
A DAUGHTER’S SECRET. 
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he had a perfect right to demand that his past life should be 
kept a secret, even from one so near and dear to her as her 
own husband. 

But a day came when she knew why her father had laid 
his commands upon her; and she found, with a thrill of 
horror, that she would have to keep the secret for her own 
sake. ; 

It befell in this wise. Jim Hastings was asked to come 
and stay at the Manor for some shooting, and cheerfully 
accepted the invitation. On the first evening, in the drawing- 
room, after dinner, the conversation turned, much to Mrs. 
Leslie’s annoyance, on Boulogne; nor did her husband seem 
to relish the topic much more. But Hastings did not notice 
this ; neither was he cognisant of the fact that Leslie had never 
told his wife of the scene in Captain Roper’s rooms; nor, 
indeed, that he had ever known that worthy at all. So he 
rattled on about the adventures he had experienced there ; 
and suddenly said— 

‘* By the-way, Leslie, I wonder what became of your old 
opponent there, Captain Roper.’’ 

‘*T believe he bolted,’’ said Leslie, a little stiffly, for he 
did not like being reminded of his folly; ‘‘ which was just 
what one might expect of him.’’ 

‘* Well, he was amazingly lucky at cards,’’ said Hastings. 
‘*Egad! he cleared you out that night, old man, and no 
mistake.”’ 

‘** He did,’’ said Leslie; ‘‘ and it was a lesson I have never 
forgotten, for [ have not touched a card since.”’ 

During this conversation Mary Leslie sat feeling as if she 
were gradually turning into stone—as if, like Galatea, she 
was going back to the marble. Her very heart seemed to her 
to stop beating when she heard the revelation that her father 
had won at cards of her husband ; and though she would have 
given worlds to get up and leave the room, she felt too 
paralysed to fly. 

‘*Old Roper was a curious mixture,’’ continued Hastings. 
‘*He’d win money of you in the most checrful manner until 
you hadn’t a penny left, and yet he would occasionally give 
subscriptions for charitable purposes. Why, I remember 
seeing you come out of his rooms, Mrs. Leslie, and he told me 
you had got him to subscribe for some fund the English 
Chaplain was getting up’’; and he turned to his host’s wife. 

** What, did you ever come across Captain Roper, Mary ?”’ 
said her husband, unsuspiciously. ‘‘ The Chaplain should not 
have sent the young ladies of his flock on errands to such an 
old reprobate. But, my darling,’’ he adiied, hastily, ‘t you 
look very pale. What’s the matter; are you ill?’’ 

He might well ask the question, for Mary’s face had waxed 
whiter and whiter; and at last everything became indistinct 
to her, and, with an inarticulate cry, she slipped from the arm 
he had put reund her, out of the chair in which she sat, on 
to the floor. 

Then there was a great outcry, and the bell was hastily 
rung for Mrs. Leslie’s maid, while a messenger was dispatched 
for a doctor: though, as Guy asseverated as he helped his 
wife up stairs, it was nothing but the heat of the room. When 
Ilastings was left alone he went up to a thermometer that was 
hanging in one corner. No, he thought to himself, as he noted 
the height at which the mercury stood, it was not the heat of 
the room. I wonder why»Guy Leslie’s wife was so affected at 
th> mention of Captain Roper’s name. 

If, however, Hastings had his suspicions, Guy Leslie 
never for a moment imagined that his wife’s sudden 
fainting fit had any connection with their conversation 
about Boulogne. He did not, therefore, allude to it 
azain, to her inexpressible relief, for her agony at the 
revelation was almost insupportable. Now she knew the 
secret of her father’s horror at hearing the name of the man 
to whom she was engaged, the reason of his departure, and the 
source of the money he had won. And she had received her 
share of the plunder! The thought was like a hot iron, and she 
was inclined to pray that she might never see her father again. 

About a month after this terrible revelation, Mary Leslie was 
walking in one of the loneliest avenues of the huge woods that 
surrounded Scawton Manor, when she saw an old man coming 
towards her. She paid no particular attention to him, until 
he stopped when she reached him, and, taking off his hat, said, 

‘Mrs. Leslie !”’ 

She thought he was a beggar, and as both she and Guy were 
very charitable in a sensible and methodical way, she said, 
‘« Tf you are in want, my good man, you must come up to the 
manor at ten to-morrow morning, and your case shall be in- 
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quired into.”’ 

am in want,’’ said the stranger; ‘‘but I think I had 
better not come up to the manor,”’ and at this strange speech 
she turned ancl looked at him. 

It was her own father that stood before her. 

Although she had been thinking of him only a few moments 
before—she had thought that he was hundreds of miles away, 
even if he were not dead, though she fancied she would have 
heard of that—his sudden appearance was a great shock to her. 
She was startled, too, to see how much he was aged, how 
hollow his cheeks looked, how unkempt was his hair, and how 
ragged the beard he now wore, while his shabby clothes 
betokened that he was by no means in affluent circumstances. 

‘Father!’ she said, gazing at him with astonishment. 

‘** Yes,’’ said Captain Roper, for so we will continue to call 
him, ‘‘I don’t wonder you didn’t know me. I sometimes 
don’t know myself.’? He spoke in a husky voice, and his 
daughter perceived that he was a good deal altered for the 
worse since she had seen him last. 

‘*What have you come here for?’’ The words seemed 
hard and unkind, and before the recent revelation concerning 
the card-playing, she would have rushed into his arms and 
implored him to come and be introduced to her husband. But 
now she felt her lips were sealed; she had consented to one 
deception, and her father had forced her into another; and 
come what might, the two people who were dearest to her in 
the world must never meet again. 

‘I have come here,’’ said the Captain, ‘‘ because I have 
spent all my mcney, and don’t know where to lovk for more, 
except to the daughter who is living in luxury.’’ He had not 
been slow to mark her manner, and seemed by his own to 
resent it. 

‘Poor father! 

help you.”’ 
_ ** Of course you can help me, dear, and I’m sure you will, 
for you know I shared what I had with you. But come, 
Mary, have you no welcome for me, though to be sure I’m not 
grand enough for Scawton Manor ?’’ and as he spoke he leant 
torward and kissed her. 

‘‘Don’t talk like that, father,”’ she said. ‘* You know how 
gladly [I would welcome you, and you also know what prevents 


t 
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she said, more tenderly, ‘‘I wish I could 


‘*What, hasn't he forgivenme yet?’’ saidthe Captain, sneer- 
ingly. His voice was hard, and his manner unpleasant; he 
had evidently not improved by his adventures, whatever they 
had been, since he left his daughter. ; 

“Oh, father!’’ said Mary, with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ why 
did you never tell me there was anything to forgive? Why 
did you let me marry, knowing there was this terrible secrct 
between me and my husband ?’’ 


a 


‘Pooh !”’ said the old man, contemptuously. ‘‘ What was 
there terrible in it? He lost his money, as many a better tellow 
has done, and, by Jove, it slipped through my fingers pretty 
quick afterwards. Upon my soul, I believe sovereigns are 
greased nowadays.”’ 

His daughter shuddered. His whole tone was repulsive to 
her, and yet she struggled to be sorry for him, for the old man 
was evidently in what he himselt would have called very low 

yater. He saw the look of aversion in her face, and went on 
angrily, 

‘1 suppose he still thinks I cheated him! Does he 
remember how I flung the cards in his face for the accusation ?’’ 

Here was a new incident of the horrible story, which she 
had not heard before; and, fearful of anything worse, she cried 
out, ‘‘Father, spare me! Pray be silent concerning that 
dreadful night, which may yet bring ruin on both of us.”’ 

‘* Well, well,” said the Captain, ‘I’m not going to rake 
it up. But what are you going to do for me? I must have some 
money.’’ 

‘* What am I to do?”’ she said, utterly stunned. ‘ I cannot 
introduce you to my husband.’’ 

‘*A loving daughter didn’t recognise me,’’ he sneered; 
‘why should he? ’’ 

‘*T will have no more deception. You shall either be known 
as what you were and what you are, or not at all.”’ 

**Very well; I’ll risk it,’? he said, sulkily; ‘though I 
dare say I shall get a warm reception,’’ he added, with an 
ironical emphasis on the adjective. 

** Butwhat will he think of me,’’ she cried, ‘‘ when he knows 
how I have deceived him? Oh, Guy, Guy! forgive me; for I 
loved you so!”’ 

“Oh, he’ll forgive you sure enough,”’’ 
flippantly. ‘‘ Come along, and get it over.’’ 

Mary looked at him with positive horror. In old times, 
even when she knew him to be an adventurer, he had preserved 
some of the manners and, as she used to hope, the feelings of 
his better days ; but now his life seemed to have thoroughly 
brutalised him. There was a wolfish look in his face that 
frightened her. And this was the man she was to introduce to 
Guy Leslie as his father-in-law, to say nothing of the other 
revelations that would follow. 

‘* You are cruel, father,’’ she said. ‘*‘ How can I do it?’’ 

‘*Then help me yourself. I’m not particular. You must 
have command of plenty of money. Fork out, and I’ll go 
away quietly.’’ 

‘*IT cannot. I have no money but what my husband gives 
He is generosity itself, but he likes to know how I spend 





said her father, 


me. 
it.”" > 
‘*Then I suppose I’m to starve?’’ he said, roughly. 

‘*No, no. Don’t speak like that. I’m trying to think 
what it is best to be done ; but oli! it is so hard—so hard to see 
a way out of this complication.”’ 

‘*Complication!’’ he growled. ‘‘ That’s a pretty way to 
speak of your poor old father. Look here, Miss,’’ he continued, 
raising his voice, so that she glanced around her lest he should 
be heard even in that lonely place. ‘‘ You’ve married moncy. 
I stood aside and let you do it, and I gave you half I had when 
I left you. I’ve been unlucky—deuced unlucky—and as I 
once kept you, I’ve come home to give you a chance of kcep- 
ing me. Do it in any way you like ; but, mind you, it’s got to 
be done.”’ 

‘*Spare me,’’ she wailed; ‘‘and indeed I’ll try to help 
you.”’ 
‘* Look here,’’ cried the old man, producing a soiied news- 
paper, which had evidently held bread and cheese. ‘‘ Here’s 
your precious husband advertising for a lodge-keeper. If he 
can afford all these servants, he can afford to give you what 
will keep me. It isn’t much, Mary,’’ he whined. ‘It isn’t 
much.’’ 

As he spoke they both heard a treal on the leaves, and, 
turning, saw Guy Leslie advancing towards them. 

Mary caught her breath, and for a moment looked as if 
she were going to fall. The Captain, too, looked much dis- 
concerted. He did not relish this sudden interview, in spite 
of all his bravado, and would have preferred not to present 
himself to his son-in-law till he was im better plight. Some 
pity, too, for his daughter may have stirred in his callous old 
heart; for, saying in an undertone, ‘‘ Trust me,’’ he assumed 
a deferential air as Guy Leslie came up to them. 

‘‘Well, Mary, I’ve been looking for you everywhere,”’ 
said Guy. ‘‘I hope this avenue isn’t damp, for you don’t look 
very ‘ fit.? What docs thisman want?’’ he added, turning to 
the Captain. , 

The old man smoothed his hat with an air of great humility, 
and then, pointing to the advertisement to which he had 
referred before, said : 

‘* Please, Sir, I was asking the lady to say a good word for 
me. I’ve come about the lodge-keeper’s place.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
A NIGHT ATTACK. 
The merry brown hares came leaping 
Over the crest of the hill, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
Under the moonlight still. —Kinasvey. 

The feeling of relief that no revelation had been made to Guy 
Leslie regarding the identity of the man he saw before him 
with his old antagonist, was at first uppermost in Mary’s mind. 
He had not recognised the Captain, and her father had spared 
her the confession which she was anxious to make, the while 
she felt that it would kill her. Guy, on hearing the Captain’s 
application for the place of lodge-keeper, had merely told him 
to call next day, aud then taken his wife back to the house. 
While remarking only her pallor he had tenderly scolded her 
for walking in the avenue which had been rendered damp by 
the autumnal rains. She could answer little, for every kind 
word seemed to hurt her, and she felt she was committing a 
further deception in not telling him the whole story there and 
then, even at the risk of his displeasure. She determined 

however, to wait until the morning, assuring herself she would 
try and gain nerve for the effort by that time, though she was 
conscious that the resolve was but a half-hearted one. 

But once more her father stole a march upon her, e.d she 
was in greater perplexity than ever. The Captain came before 
his time in the morning, had an interview with Guy, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the promise of the situation should his 
references prove satisfactory. How he was to obtain such 
things was a puzzle to Mary, as much ag the assumption of the 
name John Weston,- under which he had presented himself. 
But it so happened that this was the name of a trooper in his 
old regiment, who had borne a very good character. ‘The 
Captain borrowed it, and an application to the Colonel brought 
a perfectly satisfactory character. So the Captain was installed 
in the little lodge at the gates of the park, and seemed to make 
himself very comfortable. 

Mary Leslie was in despair. Here was her father, a living 
lie, as it were, before her face, and she an accomplice, inas- 
much as she kept silence regarding his real name. If it had 
been difficult to nerve herself to the task of telling her husband 
before, it would be much harder now, when his anger at the 
continued deceit practised upon him would be proportionately 


greater. In vain she appealed to her father to go away, but 
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2 replied that he was quite comfortable, and added that any 
revelation now would only make her husband furious, and 
deprive him of his place, so that she had much better not inter- 
fere. And, in truth, Mary felt herself helpless. She loved her 
husband, and would gladly have made full confession, but the 
force of circumstances was against her, and she had silently to 
acquiesce. 

No wonder, then, the nervous excitement and irritation 
produced by her father’s presence at the lodge did not im- 
prove her health, but made her pale and less cheerful than of 
old, and Guy, noticing this, talked of taking her abroad. She 
would have looked paler still had she known how near her 
husband was to the discovery that she dreaded. 

The Captain, as we have said, was considerably altered, 
and the whiskers and beard he wore changed his face very 
much ; but he certainly ran a great risk when he came where 
he was seen by Jim Hastings. He was not, however, recog- 
nised, though Hastings had that curious instinct of having 
seen his face before which comes over us when we cannot put 
a name to a countenance that has once been familiar to us. 
He had remarked this to Mrs. Leslie, and had been rather 
astonished at her sudden flush and evident constraint as she 
answered him. There was not the slightest reason for any 
such display of emotion, and he inwardly resolved to find out 
more about this mysterious old lodge-keeper. 

There was danger, too, to be apprehended from another 
quarter: and that a very unexpected on. It so happened 
that Mrs. Boothby, the elderly dame who was housekeeper at 
the manor, did not consider herself too old for the delights of 
Hymen, and did Captain Roper, or Mr. Weston as he was 
called, the honour of falling violently in love with him. But 
her blandishments were in vain. The Captain endured her 
visits, and would occasionally take tea with her in the house- 
keeper’s room, while he was by no means averse to the de- 
licacies she prepared for him. He was deaf, however, to her 
hints as to matrimony ; deaf even to the fact that, as she con- 
stantly told him, she had saved ‘‘a pretty penny,’’ and the 
suggestion that life had nothing better to offer now than re- 
tirement, with a congenial soul, to an eligible public-house. 
But that dazzling prospect did not tempt him, and at last Mrs. 
Boothby reluctantly gave up the siege; and as ‘‘ Hell hath no 
fury like a woman scorned,’’ she straightway conceived a 
hatred of the Captain as unreasoning as had been her love. 

And so it happened that when she sought for some means 
of being revenged upon the disdainful swain, she became 
aware that her mistress was a good deal at the lodge, and 
seemed to make a great friend and protégé of its inmate. ‘This 
at one time would have pleased Mrs. Boothby, but now it 
made her suspicious ; and, oddly enough, this strange friend- 
ship, for so he deemed it, also came to the knowledge of Jim 
Hastings about the same time, for he, too, as we know, had 
his reasons for watching the Captain. 

Thus two remarks were made to Guy Leslie to which he 
paid no attention at the time, but which he remembered after- 
wards. It was proposed to engage a boy to assist the lodge- 
keeper, and Mrs. Boothby was anxious to have a protégé of 
her own appointed, thinking it advisable to have a spy on the 
premises. The Captain was, of course, averse to that ; wished 
to secure the selection of a lad in the village whom he could 
trust, and had picked out a promising )oung wastrel who was 
devoted to him. So when the matter was discussed before 
Mrs. Boothby, she blandly remarked that it was no use oppos- 
ing Mr. Weston, he was such a favourite of the mistress’s, and 
Guy had answered, ‘‘ That must be because he does his work 
well,’? which effectually snubbed the old lady. 

Then said Hastings, as they were driving out of the gates 
the same day, ‘‘ Deuced queer old man that lodge-keeper of 
yours, always tries to avoid me. Seems to be a favourite of 
your wife’s though.” 

It was a curious coincidence, thought Guy, that two people 
should thus comment upon his wife’s partiality for the old 
man, and he said, ‘‘ Yes; I think she took pity on him as she 
saw him first, coming for the place. I found her talking to 
him in the avenue.”’ 

So Mrs. Leslie introduced him, thought Hastings ; there ’s 
some mystery here, I’m certain; but he only said, ‘ Ah! 
indeed’”’ ; and turned the subject. But where on earth had 
he seen the old lodge-keeper before? Weston evidently 
avoided him — that was certain—and he was clear, too, that he 
saw a great deal more of his mistress than an ordinary man in 
his position would be likely to do. 

Meanwhile, as these clouds were gathering, Mary was made 
miserable by her father’s repeated demands for money. His 
wages were not enough to support him, he said ; and that was 
true, for he was regarded as a great man at the village inn, and 
even contrived to do a little gambling in a quict and, so to 
speak, inexpensive way. 

At last the storm broke. The Captain had asked for assist- 
ance, mainly that he might, as he expressed it to himself, go 
up occasionally and ‘‘ have a flutter’? in London. The railway 
journey took little over an hour, and his custom was to start 
as soon as Guy and his wife had come back from their after- 
noon drive on days when he knew they would not be out in the 
evening, and get kack by an early train in the morning. 
So no one was any the wiser; and if the services of the 
lodge-keeper were needed in the interval, there was his 
deputy, whom he could implicitly trust never to reveal his 
absence. 

But one day the Fates were against him. He had walked 
to the station next to Scawton, as he usually did, and there 
got into a first-class carriage, where he would not be likely to 
meet any of his village cronies. He had no sooner settled him- 
self comfortably, and the train was on the point of starting, 
when he saw aman rushing along the platform. In another 
moment Hastings had jumped into the same carriage, and the 
train was off. 

The Captain had seen him coming, and, promptly covering 
his head as well as he could with his rug, he pretended to be 
asleep. But, even as he accomplished this manceuvre, Hast- 
ings, who had his eye on the carriage for which he was making, 
had caught sight of him and recognised him. That is to say, 
he thought he saw Mr. Weston, ngtch better dressed than 
usual, going up to London in a first-class carriage when he 
ought to have been at home in his cottage, and he was con- 
siderably astonished thereat. ‘The question was, what was he 
todo. He might be mistaken, of course; but, if he were not, 
he determined to get to the bottom of this mystery and see 
what Mr. Weston did in town. ‘To do this he must not declare 
himself ; so he took no notice of the supposed sleeper in the 
corner, but read a paper, and at the next station he non- 
chalantly got out, and, going a little way down the train, 
esconced himself in another carriage. Then he thought he 
had his man safe, for the train stopped nowhere again until 
they reached London. But the Captain was far too old a 
campaigner to becaught by such a trick. He felt certain he 
had been recognised, for Hastings had overacted his part, and 
he was pretty sure too that the latter was still in some part of 
the train. He did not feel inclined to be cither confronted or 
followcd in town, and he was sure one or other plan would 
be adopted by Hastings. What then was to be done ? 

A thought struck him. The ticket-platform. It was just 
outside the station ; the collector was an old ally; indeed, he 
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had often had a friendly glass with him at the buffet, nothing 
would be simpler therefore than to callin his aid. It was done, 
and when the train rolled slowly into the London terminus, 
and Hastings jumped hastily out, it was only to find, to his 
disgust, that the bird had flown. 

There was no down train to Scawton that night, as both 
men reflected; but there was an abominably early Parlia- 
mentary one at six in the morning, and by that the Captain 
was accustomed to go. The question was, would Hastings 
take it, too; and the difficulty was to find out that gentleman’s 
intentions. Here Fortune favoured the Captain in a truly 
remarkable manner. 

Ile went to the hotel—a quiet one, near the Haymarket 
where he usually dined, and where he met a few choice spirits 
who were always willing to have a little game at cards; 
and he had no sooner entered the hall than he saw a valise 


he recognised as belonging to Hastings on a chair. 
He dived into a long passage immediately, for he knew 


the house well, and a few minutes afterwards was in close 
confabulation with the ‘‘boots.”? From that worthy he 
learned that Hastings had never been there before, that he 
had come to meet a gentleman, and that immediately on 
entering the house he had asked for a time-table, and then 
requested to be called at half-past five o’clock! The Captain 
chuckled. The boots was devoted to him, and the result of 
their conversation was that the Captain not only spent a very 
pleasant night at cards, but slept for an hour in the same 
house with his enemy, and had the satisfaction of passing his 
door knowing he was fast asleep. Hastings was not called by 
the faithful ‘‘ boots’’; but if he had awoke, the Captain, being 
on the spot, would have known and had to invent some other 
way of escape. 

Thusit happened that when, some hours afterwards, Hastings, 
very vexed with himself and much puzzled, entered the manor 
gates, the Captain in his old clothes obsequiously opened them 
for him. 

Hastings was much puzzled. We knew, of course, that the 
Captain could have come down by the early train, but still, on 
the other hand, it was possible he himself might have been 
mistaken, though he argued again why had the man, whoever 
he was, got out at the ticket-plattorm. As he passed the 
Captain could not repress a smile, and Hastings saw it. He 
was nettled, and turning, said sharply, ‘‘ What were you doing 
in town last night, Weston ?”’ 

The Captain was ready for him. 
‘* for I wasn’t there.’’ 

Hastings looked at him, but the old man bore his glance 
unflinchingly. ‘Then I saw your ghost in the railway 
carriage,’’ he said as quietly as he could, and resumed his 
walk to the house. 

That night Hastings mentioned his suspicions about his 
fellow-traveller.to Leslie; when Guy, who was getting a little 
weary of these constant references to the lodge-keeper, said, 
rather testily, 

‘Oh, you must have been mistaken. Upon my word, 
everybody ’s at me about this man Weston. But here’s my 
wife. Ask her what she thinks of such a story.’’ 

Luckily, Mary had been prepared for the question, for she 
had seen the Captain and been informed of Jim’s suspicions, 
though her father had not told her they were well founded. 
So she could answer quietly enough that he must have been 
deceived by an accidental likeness, though a slight flush as 
she spoke did not escape his notice, and he felt more con- 
vinced than ever that there was some mysterious tie between 
Mary Leslie and the lodge-keeper, John Weston. 

The next evening, about two hours after dinner, the head 
keeper came to say that he had received information of a raid 
upon the coverts to be made that night, the local poachers 
being reinforced by some friends from a neighbouring town. 
Itwasat once determined to gather such forces as were available 
at the Manor, and post them at various points, so that the 
intruders should be surrounded and regularly trapped. 

‘*You’ll go, Hastings, of course,’’ said Guy Leslie, ‘‘and 
we ’ll see if we can’t land some these beggars in the county 
jail before morning.”’ 

‘*Oh! Guy, you are not going ?”’ 
were completely unstrung by her anxieties. 
danger.’ 

‘*That’s nothing, dear,’ said Guy; ‘‘I can take very 
good care of myself.’’ 

‘*T do hope you will; I shall never rest till you return,”’ 
she said, trying to smile, though the sad look in her eyes 
belied the effort of her lips. 

‘*T dare say we shan’t be long, and they ’ll very likely run 
when they see us,’’ said Guy, patting her cheek. ‘‘ But now, 
Jim, let us see how many men we can muster. And talking 
of that reminds me I never thought of Weston. We’ll send 
for him, and collect him as we go out.’’ 

‘* Weston! You are not—not going to take him?’’ Mary 
could scarcely gasp out the words, and she looked so wild and 
haggard that both men stared at her in astonishment. 

“Why not, you silly girl? he’ll help to take care of- me,”’ 
said Guy. ‘‘He’s an old soldier, and we’ll put him in the 
front.”’ 

He spoke rather meaningly, for he noticed her evident 
anxiety about the old man as well as himself, and resented 
while he could not understand it. 

‘*Oh, it must not be!’’ she cried, wildly. ‘‘ He—I mean 
you—will be hurt,’’ she added, seeing their astonished looks, 
and then burst into hysterical tears. 

Guy saw the look on his friend’s face, and, while he was 
irritated and puzzled at this extraordinary outburst because he 
was going to take the old lodge-keeper on their noctunal ex- 
pedition, he was very vexed it had happened before Hastings. 
He controlled himself, however, and said, very quietly, ‘‘ My 
dear, you are not well; pray, calm yourself, we shall run no 
risks.’’ And, so saying, he rang the bell, summoned a servant, 
kissed Mary gravely, and she allowed herself to be taken 
up stairs. 

That night, as expected, the poachers made a raid on the 
coverts of Scawton Manor. And it was a much more serious 
business than Guy Leslie had anticipated. The scoundrels 
showed fight, and made a determined resistance when the 
keepers attempted their capture. At last the ringleaders were 
secured, and the others made off, but not before some hard 
blows had been given and received, and one of the Scawton 
Manor party dangerously wounded. This was Captain Roper, 
who had entered into the fray with right good will, and he had 
received the injury in defending Guy Leslie. 

A stalwart poacher had clubbed his gun, and was about to 
brain Leslie, who had slipped, and was on his knees on the 
ground, when the Captain, old though he was, had sprung 
between them, received the blow partially on his arm and 
partly on a cudgel he carried; and then, while struggling 
with his adversary, the poacher’s gun had gone off, and the 
lodge-keeper was severely wounded in the face and shoulder. 

A litter was hastily improvised, a messenger sent to the 
doctor’s house, which was fortunately close at hand, and the 
sufferer was carried slowly up to the hall. 

Mary Leslie stood on the steps as the little procession 
approached, and her first cry was one of thankfulness that her 
husband had escaped. 


‘* Nothing, Sir,’’ he said, 


said Mary, whose nerves 
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‘““Yes,”’ said Guy, ‘I am all right, but poor Weston is 
badly hurt, and we are bringing him here to be nursed.”’ 

‘“Weston!’’ she screamed, in agony. ‘‘ Oh! my darling.”’ 
and as they brought the old man in and laid him on a couch in 
the hall, she rushed to him, and kissing him frantically, hung 
over him with murmured endearments. 

The servants and tenants stared, as well they might, and 
Guy and Jim Hastings were thunderstruck, but nothing could 
be said, for the man was apparently dying, nor could anything 
be done but clear the room and make way for the doctor, who 
eutered at that moment. 

With swift fingers he cut away the hair and beard clotted 
with blood to ascertain the extent of the Captain’s injuries, 
and then as Guy and Jim Hastings looked on, the change thus 
wrought in the old man's face caused them to recognise him 
at the same moment. 

** Captain Roper! 
astonishment. 

‘Tt is,”? said Guy, in an undertone. 
it all mean ?”’ 

‘* It means,’’ said his wife, rising and facing him with dry 
and tearless eyes, ‘‘ what I never had the courage to tell you 
before, that this is indeed the person you knew as Captain 
Roper ; but he is also my father. Oh! husband, forgive me.”’ 

The Captain opened his eyes; they looked glazed, and his 
face was drawn with pain. ‘‘ Forgive,’’ he whispered faintly. 

Guy only paused a moment. Then he put his arm round 
his wife’s waist, and took the old man’s hand. 

‘‘There is nothing to forgive,’’ he said, gently. ‘If this 
max is your father, Mary, he is mine also; for, darling, he has 
just saved my life! ”’ 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


—— 
DOLLY’S REVENGE. 
Once there was a little girl, who had too many dolls. She 
ought to have been a kind Mamma or a kind Nurse to all of 
them. But I am sorry to say, she was not. She threw them 
about, and trod upon them: she knocked them against the 
wall; she crammed the big one into a doll’s-kouse that was 
meant for the small ones; their arms and legs were torn off, 
and she did not send them to the Doctor to be mended. When 
she played at washing and dressing them, she did it so roughly 
that the paint was washed off their pretty faces, and the big 
comb tore off their flaxen hair. One cold day in winter, this 
cruel child put a poor little Dolly out in the garden. It was 
soon covered with snow, and the gardener swept it up with 
his broom. He brought it to the kitchen, and when the care- 
less little girl saw it, she was afraid it would die. The maids 
in the kitchen said, if it died, she would be tried for Murder. 
So she held it to the fire, and then it got so hot that the wax of 
its body melted, and they said it had got a Fever. When it 
was bed-time, this naugity child lay down in her little wlite 
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bed. She had eaten her piece of Christmas pudding 
and two mince pies, and an orange, and three figs, 
and some nuts and preserved fruit. But though she 
had had all these good things, Annie could not sleep. She 


lay and tossed and kicked, and tumbled all the bed-clothes, 
and thought how wicked she had been to her poor little dolls. 
In the middle of the night, when she was not quite asleep, but 
only dreaming, she knew they were all dead, and it was she 
who had killed them. All their ghosts came at once to her 
bedside, crying out, ‘‘Heresheis! Annie! Annie! Annie!’’ 
Then they said, ‘‘ We are children now, and you are only ¢ 
Doll! Your Papa and Mamma have taken us to live with 
them, instead of you, and the Governess and the servants will 
let us do whatever we like.” Thcy made Annie get up out of 
her bed; and the tall one, with the wooden head and hands, 
and with the long naked body and legs, made of white cotton 
stuffed with bran, took Annie all over the house. She could 
not run away, or fight, or scream, because she was now only a 
doll herself. And first, she was rudely washed in a tub in the 
scullery, and her nice hair was pulled nearly off her head, while 
the broken points of the old comb stuck in her skin and hurt her 
very much. And her face was wiped with a dirty old dish- 
clout, and the soap got into her eyes and mouth and nose. 
The tall Doll, which had become a Savage because Annie had 
stripped off its clothes, and was almost bald like a Red Indian, 
told Annie she was going to be scalped, but she must first be 
tortured, and frozen, and burnt. She thought, Now they will 
carry me away into the wilderness, and she cried, ‘‘ No, let me 
be in my own home!’’ ‘Then the big Doll said, ‘‘ This is your 
house,’? and pushed her into the doll’s house, which was a 
small box, so that hcr arms and legs stuck out of the four 
windows. All the other Dolls laughed to see Annie shut up in 
prison. After that, she was taken out, and whirled round and 
round, till she came to the Nursery window. Outside, the 
snow lay on the ground, and they threw herout. There she 
felt very cold, and cried till Pussy, who had been hunting the 
Robins, came to take her part. When Pussy mewed and 
squalled, the Dolls feared that people would come; so they 
brought Annie into the house. There were no servants in the 
kitchen, but a fire was burning on the hearth. ‘The little girl 
said, ‘‘Oh, I am so cold;”’ and they held her a long 
time in front of the fire, so that she was quite scorched. 
There was a plate and knife and bread and butter on the table, 
but the Dolls never gave her a bit. She did not see if they ate 
any of it themselves; but she remembered that she had never 
given them anything to cat, nor a drop of tea. She was now 
very sorry, and ashamed that she had treated them so badly. 
She asked their pardon; but the tall Dolly, who was their 
leader and commander, said, ‘‘ Annie, why did you break our 
limbs? why did you bruise our heads? Come and see, you 
cruel, wicked girl.” They made her go to a box called the 
Dolls’ Hospital, which she had uever cared to visit. It was full 
of arms and legs and battered heads, crushed waxen faces, 
with the eyes picked out, and cloth bodies with holes and 
wounds that let out half the sawdust. ‘‘ Look at the dying 
and the dead!’ said this angry Dolly, ‘‘and don’t you 
know that you drove a nail into my skull last Tuesday 
week? Why shouldn’t I do the same to you? ‘Then 
he got a hammer and _ two big nails, and was going to do 
it, but first he thought he would put Annie’s bonnet on her 
head, so as to fasten it on with the nail, which she had tried 
to do with one of her dolls. You see, he had changed his mind 
about cutting off the scalp of her head. But when the nails 
were stuck in the borinet, and he had raised the hammer to 
strike a blow that would have killed her, dear good Pussy 
came into the room, and said, ‘‘ Please, Sir, pray let Annie 
live! Iknowshe will be a good girl, and be kind to every- 
body !’’ Annie cried and wept, and said, ‘‘ Yes, indeed I will, 
for ever and ever!’’? And they begged and prayed for mercy, 
the sweet black cat fawning upon the Master Dolly, and 
rubbing her head against his knees, until his sawdust heart 
was touched with pity. He stood up grandly, like a conquer- 
ing hero in the act of forgiving his enemy, and said, ‘‘ Well, 
Annie, I will let you go! Be kind, be good, be free, be 
happy!’’ Most of the other Dolls said this was quite right. 
Annie took good care of them all as long as they lived, but she 
never had any more new ones. 
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SWEET ORANGES 
Not with a ripe and ready lip 
(For every courtier’s jest a quip), 
Eyes never still, and saucy chin— 
The manner of our Nelly Gwynne, 
But, placidly, unprone to smile, 
Doth this grand-daughter of the Nile 
Her lazy, languid commerce ply, 
Letting the golden fruit say ** Buy— 

Sweet oranges.”’ 


A Cleopatra still uncrowned ! 
(Her Roman lover not yet bound), 
As one receiving tribute she 
Stands there, in careless majesty ! 
Proud head, proud form, imperial face, 
Glowing with immemorial grace ! 
A Cleopatra, meant to sway 
A sceptre, not to sigh, or say— 

“‘ Sweet oranges.”’ 
’Mid shards and dust of countless years, 
*Mid temples worn by time and tears, 
We find the living link that brings 
The time when Egypt cradled Kings! 
This is a Queen of noblest mould, 
To wear a crown of Afric gold! 
A Queen to rise her stately way, 
And not to stoop and sigh, or say— 

** Sweet oranges.’’ 

Brron WEBBER. 


A CAPRI GIRL. 

Under the refi ning pencil of Sir Frederick Leighton the 
peasants of Greece and Italy come forth as gods and god- 
desses. The distinguished President of the Royal Academy 
has the rare power of enchanting both his models and his 
admirers. The former lose all the grosser attributes of their 
nature, and become, in his hands, divine. We may imagine 
this myrtle-crowned damsel to have come under the en- 
chanter’s spell during some momentary pause in the olive- 
garden or the vin yard. Or she may have been caught while 
watching the quails in their annual flight from Africa to the 
sunny shores of Italy. The half-pitying expression of the 
face may almost suggest that she sees the unhappy birds 
entangled in the nets which are spread for their capture. 
numbers of quails are taken in Capri at the season of 
and their dying flutte — are not unlikely to have 
pity of many a gentle Capri girl. But we prefer to 

s large-eyed mi aiden 1 yitering in the sunny valley 
of her en anting island, listening to the far-off song of the 
fisherman, or to the laughter of the distant vine-dressers— 
wandering with uncertain purpose, and coyly glancing down 
every grove, till a footstep is heard and a figure is seen, and a 
blush steals over the youthful face, and we know it is the old, 
old story over again. So it will be to the end of time. 

The peasant girls of Capri are uncommonly handsome. 
They are said to be descended from a tribe from the Epirus 
who settled in the island. It was a favourite residence of the 
Emperors Augustus and Tiberius, and num<rous ruins and 
fragments of ancient monuments still remain. The island, 
which is situated in the Gulf of Naples, is about nine miles in 
circumference, and is surrounded by perpendicular cliffs, which 
afford only one landing-place. 
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THE SATURDAY TUB 


A BARK-AROLLE, 
Rub-a-dub-dub, 
Four dogs and a tub, 
A pood'e and pug, feeling neither the merrier, 
A thoughtful dachshund, and a Manchester terrier ; 
Each of them waiting his turn for a scrub 
At the hands of old Ben in the Saturday Tub. 


hwark (the place, if you search, 
You will find in a lane at the back of a church) ;— 
The time? Well, no matter; let’s say ‘‘ after dark ”’ ; 
I bridgeward was bent, w nao a growl and a bark 
Arrested my notice, for here in a den 

Lives prince among fanciers, Bachelor Ben. 


The scene was in Sout 


ing a dog, if your wish be a bird, 
better than pass him the word ; 
inaries, and pis reons galore, 
and who knows what more ; 
it Nobility goes now and then 
idvice of old Bachelor Ben. 


If you ’re wi 


iirrels, 


» door I the scene could survey ; 
] n a leisurely way ; . 
upped the terrier,—’ twas, I supposed, 
picture to me had disclosed,— 
moment was drawing near when 
by Bachelor Ben. 


His c coat woul l be lathered 
The dignified p é his head in the air; 
The turnspit was waiting wi th patient despair ; 
Sir Pompey, t _— lle, 1ew him of old, 
Was wondering whe > water was cold ; 
A comic quartet,—but no pencil or pen 

Can e’er reproduce the expression of Ben. 


To-morrow old Ben will appear in the street, 
His old-fashioned dress will be spotless and neat, 
His face will be bright and his tongue will be gay ; 
} he dogs at his side he will say, 

er is good both for beasts and for men, 
1 bark the looking at Ben. 


sentiment, 


Horace Lennarp. 


An i th 1ey same 
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AN ORIGINAL STORY, 


AUTHOR OF 


LLiVST RA Taw pi a Yi 


A CHRISTMAS MISSION. 


Search the loveliest county in England through and through, 
and you would hardly find a cosier nook than the dell in 
which stands Highfield Vicarage; nor a pretticr, franker, 
more winsome girl than grey-eyed Elsie Grove, the Vicar’s fair 
daughter. Embowered with tall poplars whose leaves musically 
rustle in summer, and whose branches gleam like silver spears 
when the snow is falling, as it should fall to herald a good old- 
fashioned Christmas, the ivy-clad Vicarage is an ideal English 
dwelling-place all the year round. 

And Elsie—well, someone I know cherishes Elsie as an 
ideal English girl—soft, tender eyes under well-arched eye- 
brows, sweet- voiced, bright, fresh, ‘everything that is charming. 
That other admirers share this opinion may be gathered from 
Dame Coleman’s colloquy with Elsie at the porch late one 
December afternoon, when the little fairy of Highfield 
Vicarage had resolved herself in her downright earnest way 
into a village Sister of Mercy, and, armed with a basketful of 
seasonable Christmas gifts, was about to brave the thickly- 
falling flakes, and set forth alone on her charitable mission. 

** Doee wait a minute now, Miss Elzie, dear,’’ pleaded the 
grey-haired housekeeper; ‘‘ and I’ll go with yew. Doee stop 
now. I’ve only got te zee the ashen faggot’s right in the 
kitchen-hearth for the varm labourers. The Maister’d never 
forgive me if the binds weren’t right, would he now? Ah, 
Miss Elzie, if young Zqaire Hamer were yur, wouldn’t he be 
mighty proud to hold the umbrella over your bonny head? 

’ve zeen him casting sheep’s-eyes at yew, Elzie, up at 
church, many a time. Or, what would yew zay to Laayer 
Jones’s likely zon—or’”’ 

‘* You tease, you! I declare I won’t stop a single moment 
longer,’’ laughingly answered little Elsie in her witching way ; 
adding to herself, as she tripped lightly down the garden path- 
way, ‘‘I only hope I may find a letter from Somebody Else.”’ 

The smile which dimpled her fair round cheeks, and played 
with zephyr lightness round the sweetest of rosebud lips, died 
away as Elsie faced the snow, and with difficulty sheltered her- 
self beneath the umbrella. Securely as she held the well- 
filled basket on her left arm, Elsie was for a while clearly on 
other than charitable thoughtsintent. When the whitened field 
she was crossing was green, and the Love rs’ Walk under yon 
ghastly avenue of silvered trees was welcomed for its shade, 
** Somebody Else ’’ had whispered the sweetest message in all 
the world to Elsie, and had received her sweet ‘‘ Yes”’ in 
reply. All was Sunshine then. Joy filled two united hearts. 
Love seemed in the very air they breathed. Now, with the 
lowering clouds sending down wintry missives, what wonder 
Elsie felt depressed at the absence of news from her sweet- 
heart far away in Egypt? Could aught have happened to her 
gallant soldier love 

‘Bless us, if it ain’t Miss Elzie from the Vicarage ex- 
claimed postman Capper a minute or so later, as he oun 
his cottage door, and let in a whirl of snow and the warm- 
hearted girl at one and the same time. ‘‘ Yew come like a ray 
a zunzhine, I dew declare. Yur, Missis, yew stir the fire, and 
make Miss Elzie warm herzelf.” 

‘ Bless your pritty face, my dear, so yew are like zunzhine,”’ 
broke in Dame Capper, darting a sharp glance over Elsie’s 
shoulder at the door of the state parlour. ‘‘ Subztantial zun- 
zhine, too! Ah, my dear (this as Elsie nimbly opened her 
basket, and cheerily handed the good woman a packet of tea, 
a bag of flour, a parcel of Christmas fruit, and a bottle of 
port)—ah, my dear, if there wur only a few more angels on 
earth like yew, what a different wurld this would be for us 
poor as yew have always got to have with yew, as the Vicar 
truly says, my dear!”’ 

“‘ Now, don’t you try to spoil me with compliments, Mrs. 
Capper. This is only Father’s usual litile gift, you know. 
And [ wish you both, and little Billy and Annie, a Very 
Merry Christmas, with all my heart.’’ 

‘*Zame to yew, Miss; and many of ’em, broke in Postman 
Capper. ‘‘And Vicar, tew! He be a gude man, he be. He 
never passes me wi’out gieing me zummut. Curious, wazn’t 
it, I was just coming up along to Vicarage with this late letter 
for yew, Miss Elzie, when”’ 

Sight of the foreign post-mark had no sooner sent the 
love- light into Elsie’s soft grey eyes, and flushed her cheeks a 
rosy re d, than the door of the little sitting-room was flung 
open, and a giad- faced young officer of the Guards rushed out. 

‘E 


” 


‘sie ! 

** Bertie !”’ 

And ‘‘ Somebody Else’’ fondly clasped the fair, trembling 
girl to his heart; and in lovers’ whispers ended Elsie’s 
Christmas Mission, as far as the Postman’s cottage was con- 
cerned, to the evident enjoyment of Mr. and Mrs. Capper. 

Under the umbrella held closely over her by Lieutenant 

Russell, whose other arm stole caressingly rour nd her slender 
waist, Elsie Grove found the walk back to the Vicarage far too 
brief. Joun Latey, JUN. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING—EARLY 
BREAKFAST. 

The young lady who has bravely stepped out of doors, bare 
headed as she is, to scatter a dishful of crumbs on the snow 
for the household pigeons and the little birds in the garden, 

performs a graceful service, and merits our sincere commcnd- 
ation. It is a very pretty way of beginning the Christmas 
Day to care for the wants of these feathered people, her in- 
nocent and guileless pensioners, who would otherwise be in 
danger of starving in a few days of winter frost. She is not 
the less likely to think betimes of the poor and needy among 
her human neighbours ; and we may expect to mect her, soon 
after breakfast, walking in the lane to the hamlet a mile dis- 
tant, with a basket full of substantial comforts, meat, 
groceries, and perhaps a bottle of wine, for the Christmas 
dinner of one or two aged persons, whom she knows to be 
deserving of such kind attentions. To be willing and 
able to do these gracious things is a gyrcat ornament of 
womanhood in any rank of society; if she were the daughter 
of a peer or of a prince, this would make her nobility 
shine with an added lustre in the eyes of all dwelling around 
her ancestral home. ‘‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets ; "” 

and it is well to practise Kindness continually upon all living 
creatures, and not to forget the birds, though you know they 
cannot thank you. It has been remarked that the love of birds 
seems peculiarly characteristic of the English and Scottish 
people. No country of Europe, in proportion to its extent, 
contains such a number and variety of the feathered tribes, in 
its woods and fields, and nowhere are birds so generally 
adopted as household companions, and cherished almost as 
part of the family, like the pet dog or cat. The canary, 
bullfinch, lark, or linnet, confined in his little cage 
at the cottage window, may not be so happy as in a 
natural state of freedom, but is usually regarded with much 
personal affection and endearment, at least by the women, 
girls, and children; and many a lonely maiden has felt her 
long hours of solitude beguiled and checred by the voice of a 
captive songster. It is not less pleasant ‘to engage the 
attention of free birds, as in the scene which our ‘artist has 
delineated, by giving them food on a cold December morning. 
The dog, for his part, looks on with a comical air of wishing 
to rush out and worry them, from which inhospitable act he is 
restrained by the little boy, the young lady’s brother. The 
whole picture is agreeably suggestive of gentle thoughts and 
sympathies, and not out of harmony with the Christmas season. 


SANTA CLAUS. 
Chirrup! Chirrup! Christmas Cricket 
Chirrup! all the evening through ! 
For a footstep ’s at the wicket, 
And the wind is in the flue. 
Chirrup! Chirrup !—He is rapping : 
Chirrup !—There! Undo the door: 
Santa Claus, Sir, from his tapping ; 
He’s been often here of yore. 


Chirrup! Bless him !—Old and jolly 
(Just as when I was a boy), 

With a little Christmas holly, 
And a deal of Christmas joy ! 


With a bundle, white and snowy, 
And his boots a trifle damp, 

And his eyes—the night is blowy— 
Looking rheumy near the lamp. 


But the same old, honest laughter, 
And the same old cheery tone, 
With a chord of sorrow after, 
And a tenderness its own. 


And he takes the chair I offer 
In the chimney-corner here, 
And he drinks the glass I proffer, 
As we talk of Christmas cheer. 


Just the same old, hearty fellow 
With his presents for the boys, 

With his winter-apples mellow, 
And his store of children’s toys ; 


With his crackers and his kisses, 
And his rebuses and rhymes, 

And his mistletoe for Misses, 
And his tales of olden times. 


Just the same, and little older, 
With the good things in his pack, 
With his white locks on his shoulder, 
And the snowflakes on his back. 
3less him! Chirrup! Christmas Cricket ! 
Chirrup ! all the evening through ! 
For his footstep ’s at the wicket, 
And the wind is in the flue ; 


And the wintry gusts distress him, 
And the way is wild and long, 
And the little children bless him 
For their stories and their song! 
WitiiaM Twam ey. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd) 


OETAZMANN 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, Near TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


THE “BRIGHTON” 
New Design Dinner Service. 





THE “STELLA.” 
(Registered Design.) 
Crown Derby China. 
Tl.e Set of 28 Pieces, £1 8s. 6d. 
Sample Cup and Saucer post-free on 278. 6d, 
receipt of 18 stamps Other designs same price. 












EBONIZED ROCKING-CHAIR. 
Stuffed all Hair, 42s. 
Ebonized and Gold ditto, in Velvet or Satin, any colour, 70s. 


CARPETS. CARPETS. 


ETZMANN and CO. have always on Show 

one of the Jargest and best assortments of Foreign and British 

Carpets in the kingd m for selection. ‘lurkey, Persian, Indian, 

Wilton, Axminster, Krussels, Tapestry, Kidderminster, and every 

description of CARPETS and Rugs; also Mattings, Floorcloths, 

Linoleums, &c., at prices the lowest possible for the qualities supplied. 
‘The Trade Supplied. 


DERAPERY. DD BAPERY. 


RAPERY DEPARTMENT.—This 
department is replete with every description of Drapery required 

in Furnishing a House, Blankets, Quilts, sheetings, Table Linen, 
Table Covers, Curtains and Curtain Materials, Tapestry, Cretonnes, 
Chintzes, &c. Vrice and quality will be found to compare favourably 
with other houses. Price-Lists and Patterns post-free on application. 
I RONMONGERY. 
I RONMONGERY. 


y y ‘ r r ‘QD , 

URNISHING IRONMONGERY 

DEPARTM ENT.—Superior ELECTRO-PLATE Tea and Coffee 
Services, Spoons, Forks, Cruets, &c. (quality guaranteed). Best 
warranted Table Cutlery; hands me Coal Vases, Dish Covers, 
Japanned Toilet Sets; Kitchen I-onmongery of every description; 
Mats, Matting, Brooms, Brushes, Pai s, &c. 





(HINA, GLASS, &e. 
‘ (MINA, GLASS, &e. 





» ox ’ P ° P P 

QETZMAN N and CO. invite an inspection of 

their large display of Royal Berlin China, Dutch Faience, Flemish 
Ware. Vallauris Pottery, Venetian and Lridescent Glass; also, a large 
Assortment of both English and Foreign Table and Ornamental Glass 
of every description; the latest Parisian designs in Clocks, Bronzes, 
and both ornamental and useful China, Catalogues forwarded post- 
free. 


posta L ORDER DEPARTMENT. 








- . . 
JOSTAL ORDER DEPARTMEN!'!. 
OETZMANN and CO.—Orders sent per post, whether large or 
small, receive prompt and careful attention. ‘Those residing at a 
distance, or any ty whom a personal visit would be inconvenient, 
desirous of leaving the s+lection t» the firm. may rely upon a faithtul 
attention to their wishes and interests in the selection. This depart- 
ment is personally supervised by a member of the firm, and O. and 
CO. continvally receive numerous letters expressing the greatest satis- 
faction with the execut’on of orders so intrusted. for furt'er 
particulars, please see page 375 in Catalogue, sent free on application 





VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY, SMOKING, OR 
DINING-ROOM CHAIR. 
Stuffed all Hair, and upholstered in best leather, £3 13s. 6d. 


HOUSES TO BE LET OR SOLD—-TOWN AND COUNTRY—REGISTER FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRO 


Various colours, best quality ware, 
54 Pieces, 188, 6d.; usally sold at 








IMITATION BRONZE 
VASES. 


12in. high .. 48. 11d. each, 


i we he ee 


~ 
YxY¥ 


HANDSOME CHIPPENDALE BRACKET. 


With Four Bevelled Plates. 


32in. high, 20 in. 





wide, £2 4s. 6d. 





WALNUT, BIRCH, OR EBONIZED 
ETAGIER OCCASIONAL TABLE. 


148. 6d. 
Ebonized and Gold ditto, 17s. 6d. 


any colour, in cove at top. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION IN THE SELECTION. 


Foreign and Colonial Orders receive the most careful attention. Persons 


OETAZMANN & CO. 67 


THE “LOUISE” 


New Design Toilet Service. 


In Vandyke Brown, on Ivory-tinted Ware. Also 
various other designs and colourings. 


Single Set, 5s. 6d. 


A large Stock of Toilet Services, from 3s. 3d. to 


£10 per set. 





HANGINGS, PICTURES, BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


& 


O. & CO, have now on Show an Immense STOCK of WILTON, AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDER- 
MINSTER, and every description of CARPETS, Best Quality and Newest Designs. 
large Importation of finest Quality FOREIGN CARPETS, much below usual prices. 


NMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, PAPER 
= =—_ = 


O. and CO. are also showing a 


MARBLE CLOCK. 


Inlaid Coloured Pillars, 


9in. high, Eight-Day, 27s. 6d. 


Ditto, Fifteen-Day, striking 


hours and 
378. 


THE SPANISH EASY-CHUAIR. 
Upholstered with Hair, and finished in the best 


manner, 558. 


Mounting Needlework extra. 





THE CADOGAN 


LADY’S EASY-CHAIR. 
Upholstered very 
Superior ditto, stuffed all 


Hair, £1 14s, 


CRAWING-ROOM CABINET. 
Handsome Ebonized or Walnut Cabinet, with sephenite in back, plate glass pan: 
i 5 ft. wide by’6 ft. 9in, high, £15 Lis. 


residing Abroad will 





soft, £1 10s. 


half-hours, 


. 6d. 


CO., 


FURNITURE. 
& UO RIN. URE. 





Sz —— af 
THE “GROSVENOR.” 
(Registered Design.) 


Royal Worcester China. 


MINTON’S “DEVON.” 


Dinner Plates, 63d. each. 


4 Pieces... «, £211 3 Tea Set of 28 Pieces, £1 11s. 6d. 
70 * ve no 826 Sample Cup and Sancer post-free on 
Ww . ‘i as ( SiS receipt of 21 stamps. 







































EBONIZED EARLY ENGLISH 
OCCASIONAL TABLE. 


2ft., £1 


REMOVALS 
find great 


lis. 6d. 





els and silk plush, 
58. 


BY ROAD, 
advantages 


RAIL, OR SEA. 


THE PERCIVAL OTTOMAN. 


Stuffed all Hair, very soft, the most comfortable conversational 


Ottoman made, £9 lds. 


FURNITURE. FURNITURE, 





D®4W1ING-ROOM SUITES. 
D®AWING-ROOM SUITES. 





sh ry 7 : 
( ETZMANN and CO. have always on view 

in their Show-Rooms a great variety in every style and design. 
Elegant Drawing-Room Suite, upholstered very soft and c able, 
in handsome Tapestry, consisting of a Couch, two Eas 
six Chairs, price 15 guineas; ditto, very handsome desi 
in rich Silk Tapestry, made and finished in superior style, 20 
ditto, very elegant design, richly upholstered in finest Satin or Silk 
Iiush, and finished in the best possible manner, 33 guineas. Also 
a variety of other Drawing-Room Suites, in Black and Gold, Early 
English and other designs, from 20 to 10 guineas. 


D11NG-Room SUITES. 
DPD NING-ROOM SUITES. 












nla tata . 
()ETZMAN N and CO. have always on view 

in their Show-Rooms a great variety in every style and design. 
Handsome Mahogany Dining-Room Suite, consisting Of a Couch, Six 
Chairs, and two Easy-Chairs, well upholstered in best leather, price 
20 guineas ; superior ditto, in Oak cr Spanish Mahogany 
some Lounge, Six Stuffed-Backcd Chairs, and ‘Iwo Lasy-Chairs. 
upholstered in best leather and finished in a superior manner, price 
28 guineas; handsome Early English and Medizeval Dining- Room 
Suites in Oak or Black Walnut, con ing of al , 
Six Chairs, and two nob!e Easy-Chairs, wphols i in best leather 
and finished in the best possible manner, price 35 guineas. 


I ED-ROOM SUITES. 
BED-Room SUITES. 

























é NE of the largest and best assortments in the 
kingdom to select from. displayed in Show-rooms 228 feet long, 
with Bedsteads and Bedding fitted up fori 
consisting of Wardrobe, Chest of Drawers, Wa 
and Glass, Towel Airer, Three Chairs, and Ped Cupboard, from 
5} guineas, complete. Some new and elegant « ns at 15, 18, and 
21 guineas. Large and handsomely decorated Bec om Sui i 
es pine, and other woods, at 28, 33, 50, and 75 guineas; also in 
lack and gold, and walnut and gold, 50 guineas upwards. 
Illustrations post-free. 


REM OVALS. 





rinspection. Bed-Room Suite, 
and, Toilet Table 




















EMOVALS. 
_ 








WAREHOUSING when required ; competent persons, accus 
handling valuable and delicate articles, are sent, and the goo ‘ 
fully removed and refixed. The charges are very moderate, and can 
be ascertained beforehand if desired. 





THE PERSIAN DIVAN EASY-CHAIR, 


Large size, stuffed in best manner, £4 15s. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
IN ORDERING ANY OF THESE ARTICLES, IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER, MENTIONING “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” WILL BE SUFFICIENT. 


ESTIMATES FREE, 
in being supplied direct from the Firm. 


TO 79, HAMPSTEAD - ROAD, LONDON. 
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ENGRAVED BY W. J, PALMER, 


SATURDAY’S TUB, 
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DOLLY’S 
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BENSOWN’S 


“SPECIAL STRENGTH” 


WATCHES, 


FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES 
OR FOR HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR. 


=— 


GOLD ENGLISH KEYLESS 
HALF-CHRONOMETER, 


EGCET SPRUNG, TO COUNTERACT THE VARIATION 
CAUSED IN LEVER WATCHES BY HUNTING, &c. 
tANTEED ENTIRELY OF BE-T ENGLISH MAKE 
EP PERFECT TIME UNDER THE MOST 
ISTANCE AND TO 
IN HEAVY 18-CARAT CASES, 
EI UNTER, OR CRYSTAL GLASS. 
ND SAFE AT OUR RISK TO 
THE WORLD FOR 
HOR ‘DE R. ‘sk Vv ER, -— QU AL ITY, £15. 





s 


hs, and have carried A 
and never less tha 
end Messrs. Bensor 


Ma 


ww DENSON, 
LONvON 


ae HALF: CHRONOMETER. 


SATS HOURS QUARTERS, AND MINUTES 
LY-BACK SECONDS CHRONOGRAPH 
sINEERING OBSERVATIONS, &c. 

\METER MOVEMENT. 


A R ACING WATCH, A REPEATER. | 


OLD 


) MONOG RAM. 
"OR INDIA 


SILVER, 


£0. 


JW. BENSON 
LUDGATEHILL 


GOLD KEYLESS THREE-QUARTER PLATE LEVER. 


KEYLES? ACTION, RUBY JEWELS, 
STOUT PATENT DAMP AND DUST PROOF 
18-CARAT CASES CRYSTAL GLASS. 
GUARANTEED A FIR (LASS TIMEKEEPER. 
SENT FREI 2 
FOR £10 DRAFT vy, £5. 
y of the « ree and safe, and atonr 
of Banker's Draft for 


f these and all other 


N’S 


LUDGATE-HILL. 


iculars 


“B ip NSON 
Iz 
Shae FACTORY, 62 & 64, 
West-Enp He 

a POR STEEEe. 


EN), 


. LONDON. 
tty 4 a tte 


Ww 


strated P ft Gold Jeweller 
¢ and Dir Stacks. Chime and’ ks 


Vi 
ntaiving ove 


word 


FOR 


y HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
IS YOUR M:TTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON'’S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 78 
The arms of man and wife nena es rene engraved on seals, 
= books, and steel dies, &s. 6. old Seal, with crest, 20s. 
slid Gold Ring, 18 carat, Ha nace, with crest, 42s, Manual 
ldry, 400 Engravings SURES 25, Cran- 

reét (corner of St Marti n’ 8- sien) 





psec , | | 
| 


YULLETON’? GUINEA Box of 
/_ STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paperand 
£00 Envelo pes, wll § nost elegant way with Cre “e 
and Motto, Monogram, or Ade s, and the engraving of Ste« 
Die included. Sent to any part CU 
25, Cianbo urn-street ( corner of St 


stamped in t 
1 


for P.O. order.—T. ETON. 
. Martin's-lane) 


Visirixe CARDS by CULL-ITON. 

Fifty best quality, rd... post-free, including the 

| Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each. 50 Em- 

bossed Envelopes. with Maiden Name. 13s. ¢4.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin 8-lane, W.C. 


28. 





“To bring pens to such perfection is an achievement which 
must benefit the world generally.’ —Public Opinion, 


TRY THE “SCOTCH EXPRESS PEN.” 








ie MACNIVEN & CAMERON 
=m® |) THE SCOTCH. EXPRESS 
~ EDINBURGH 


Wo OTONCABINET. 


| 
| 
One Hundred-and-ten Compartments, all under one lock and 
“ > eciinen ¢ ' key. A placefor everything, and everything in its place. Order 
—_ oud others. Pepe | reigns supreme. Confusion avoided. Time saved. Vexation 
1995 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM spared, With this Desk one absolutely has no excuse for 
| SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. | slovenly habits in the disposal of numerous — = a person 
oe ‘ : | of method may here realise that pleasure and com a which 
—_ —_ —_ _ = rey by post, 1s. 14. | is only to be attained in the verification of the maxim, * A place 
Patentees of Pens and Penholders, | for everything, and everything in its piece ai Eve fy portion 
f the Desk is ac sible without change of position, and all ir 
| MACNIVEN & CAMERON, oO e De 8 ac 2 1 14 { le 
| 23 to 33, BLAIR ST., EDINBURGH. (Estab. 1770.) 
| 
| Penmakers to Her Majesty’s Government Offices ret he 
re 


mediately before ‘t 1e eye. Nothing in its line can exceed it in 
Beware of parties offering Imitations of these Pens. E.C. 


rs everywhere express them- 
selves delighte - with its manifold conveniences. Hundreds in 
Price from £25, in walnut-wood. London 
TERRY, and CO., 46, Holborn Viaduct, 

Lists free. 


- BERTHAM’S 


GLYCERINE 


AND 


CUCUMBER 


is the Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and 
Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. 

ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its ure THE SKIN is rendered 


_ SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


and preserved Praind all the ill-effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER, 

N» Lady who values her COMPLEXION 
should be without it at this Seasor of the Year. 

If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartmen’s, 
it will be found to be 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 

It allays the IRRITATION caused by CHILBLAINS, 
and Prevents them from Breaking. 

For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE. 
Bottles, is., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Sore Makers 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
CHILDREN’S vou STOCKINGS. 


Invented in Leicester, 
Manufactured in Leicester, 
Sold by Adderly and Company, Leicester. 
UNEQUALLED FOR HARD WEAR. 


Every pair stamped “‘ Apperty and Compy.’’ on the foot 


use in Great Bri 


usefulness or beauty, and purcha 
in. 
RICH ARDS, 


“ALWAYS YOUNG.” 


“ALWAYS FAIR.” 








BOYS’ SAILOR S"ITS. 
GIRLS’ SAILOR SUITS. 
GENTS’ HALF-HOSE. 
Under Vests and Pants, with 
Double Seats. 


LADIES’ STOCKINGS. 
Under Vests and Combinations, 
JERSEY COSTUMES. 
JERSEY JACKET 
BOYS’ JERSEY SUITS 
The best makes at wholesale prices. 
Write for Book Price-List and Illustrated 
Catalogue, post-free. 


ADDERLY & COMPY., LEICESTER. 


Richest Custard! Without  Eoos i 
Half the Cost and Trouble !/! 
Choice — Delicious —a Great Luxury. 
See that you get BIRD'S. 


Only 
Address, 


irds 
s. Custard =. 
.VowderS 


—ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Devonshire Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


POST FREE, 


‘PASTRY & SWEETS,” 


R Pr ul Hint 
nasty ‘Dist es f rn e 
and Supper Table 


_ Address: 


What shall I Drink ? 


The ‘‘ Lancet’ says: ‘* We have subjected the samples of the « fo ime-Fruit Juice’ of the Montserrat Company 
to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. We have found it to be in sound condition, and entirely 
free from adulteration, and we counsel the public to drink it in preference to any form of alcohol.” 


ONTSERRAT aiwiery, ie 
LIME-FRUIT JUICE 
LIMETTA, OR PURE & COR DIALS. 


Sarsaparilla, Jar- 

gonelle, Quinine, 
Peppermint. 
Retail from Grocers, 

7 |\ME-JUICE CORDIAL PM yen dear Al 
IN VOGUE AT ALL CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S PARTIES, BALLS, ASSEMBLIES, &c. 
| ‘IT IS ALMOST HUMAN.” 
|THE NORTON DOOR CHECEHE AND SPRING. 
NO MORE SLAMMING OF DOORS 
OR BREAKING OF GLASS. 

The working of the NORTON SPRING and CHECK is 
so perfect and systematic that it is hard to realise that | 
not other than human hands are at work to help it perform 
its duty. It hus within the last few months been attached 
to over 10,000 doors, all of which are now in practical 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


Contz 
Reciry 
bi 





a 


operation. 


DEPOT, LONDON, E.C, 


| GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 








PERRY DAV/S/ hh noee 
VECETABLE 


PAIN-K\WER 


the jvints, and limbs, all neuralgic and rheumatic pains. 
Ts ket a inte rnally, cures at once coughs, sudden co ds, cramp in 
stomach, colic, diurrh@a, and cholera infantum. PAIN 
Lae ~y bil the abet household medic:ne, and has sional tne 
est of fifty years ny Chemist can supply i 1) 

2s. 9d. Dépdt, 46, Holborn Viaduct EC tate plot ages 


lie ve 8 “anu 
severe scalds, 
\ urns, sprains, 

bruises . toothache, 
headache, pains in 


vonyes 








rma: 


#RANT 
EAH AND 
EAKLY 
. EETH ae 
easily obtained 
by cleansing 
your teerh daity 
w.th that just y 


antiseptic herbs, 

it imparts 

4 whiteness to the 

teeth, a deiicious aroma t) the breath, and preserves intact, 

from youth to old age, the teeth. Aeidity of the stomach will 

destroy the strongest teeth unless its effects are counteracted 

with SOZODONT. and this pure tooth-wash protects the dental 
surfaces by removing every impurity that adheres te them. 


Price 2s, 6d. Depot, Hi, Holtorn Viaduct, E.C 
1 IMROD’S CURE 
was employed, under 
the highest me ie al sanction, 
in the case ot the late Karl of 
Beaconsfield. The medicine 
from which his Lord-lip 
foun most comfort and 
relief was Himrod's Powder. 
are inhaled ly 
und at once 
Per ‘Tin, 48 





Sample f ree 
J. M. RICHARDS. 46, 
born Viaduct, London, E. 


( Cle rgyman of the ( ‘hureh ot E inglan dw rites:- 
** Dec. 20, 1883, 
“ Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in recommending to the 
aoa your valuable preparation TikHeEL Dione swhere lhave 
nown it to be used, it was most effectual in curing Neuralgia, 
and also Toothache. I hope ye« well repaid tor your 
certain and safe remedy ‘The larish Magazine, 
Bedlington, No. thumberland.” 


n will be 


Ed.to o 


cures * lie hong Face- 
ache, Tic, and Toothache, 
Nervous and Sick Headache. 


It also removes at once the Toothache to which 
Females are at times 80 yeculiarly subject. 
6d., to be obtained of All CHEMIs TS EVERYWHERE. 
De ane be persuaded to “ Try something else 
Parcels Post free for ’s. 9d., in stamps or P. U.0., of the 
York. 


Manufacti 
o ARKE BLEASDAL E, BELL, and COoO., 


many shooted, truly named, of matured 
vigo: ous growth, and of the best kinds. Bushes, 8s. per 
doz., 60s. per 100; Standards, 15s. per doz., 105s, per 100, 
Packing and Carriage Free for cash with order. 

These World-Famed Roses cannot fail to give the 
Greatest Satisfaction. 

DESCRIPTIVE LISTS of above and folowing free 
on application:—Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Flowering 
Surubs (8s. per doz.), Clematis (12s. to 24s. per doz.), 
Roses in Pots (188 to 36s. per doz.), Herbaceous and 
Alpine Plants (a good selection, 4s. per doz., 25s. per 100), 
Vines (3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.), Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Forest Trees. 


SEEDS 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER, and FARM, of absolutely 
unsurpassed quality, at moderate prices. 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS, containing copious, interest- 
ing, and reliable information, I'ree. 


R. SMITH & CO., WORCESTER. 


Unique as a CHRISTMAS PRESENT or NEW-YEALR'S GIFT. 


y The PROMETHEUS 
= IN 


sufficient water for 
thaving instantly 
Preserves edge 
of Razor +o that it 
never requ 
stropping or retting 
Can be carried 
the pocket 
Offers only means 
by which an ex- 
peditious and com- 
lortable shave can 
be had at any time 
and im any p.ace. 
fuyplied by 
In Use. Perfumers, Tronmongers, and Si] ceremnisne 
sumples 5s, (d., free by parcels post 
. WILLIAMS and CO., 9%, Newhall-street, "Birmingham. 


Well rooted, 


res 


in 


Closed. 


W.H 


SULPHOLINE 


LOTION 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 


Son A FEW DAYS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


BEAUTIFULLY FRAGRANT. PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 
CURES OLD-STANDING SKIN DISEASES, 


| IT REMOVES EVERY KIND OF ERUPTION, SPOT, OR 


BLEMISH, AND RENUERS THE SKIN CLEAR, 


SMOOTH, SUPPLE, AND HEALTHY. 
Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. _ Bottles, | 2s. 94, 9d. 


PEPPER'S == 20 = 
QUININE & IRON 


bb TONIC. 


GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 
Costs about 





GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH. 
Bottles (32 doses’. Sold everywhere, 
14d, each dose. 











PPPS? | ae 


=eorhws & & 


weeewtrs ~Swey 
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HUMOROUS. PART-SONGS. 
J. CALDICOTT. 
HUMPTY DUMPTY. 6d. 
, HE HOU te T ae * hae K BUILT. 64. 
JACK AND JILL. 
LITTLE J AC K HORNER. 6d. 


TOY SYMPHONIES. By ROMBERG and 
HAYDN. 2s. 6d. cach net, Complete Set of Toy Instru- 

ments, properly tuned and regulated, price 2 guineas, 

CHRISTMAS ALBUM of DANCE MUSIC. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 





1, Valse Vénitienne . Emile Waldteufel. 
2. Nell Gwynne Quadr ile Uassies Covte. 

4. Tipp ‘Tipp Polka . 4 gag Jun. 
4. Valse d’Amour it Koenig. 

5. Holly Galop se os oo oo me Buealesal. 

6. Nell Gwynne Lancers ee os oe .. Liddell: 

7. Page d'Amour Valse a .. G. Lamothe. 

8. Fan Fan la 'lulipe Quudrille * - .. Arban. 


ant 


Sweet Viol.ts Waltz .. rr ..» P. Bucalossi. 
ETZLER and CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


DAYBREAK. By JOSErH Bal BARNBY. 
Sung by Mr. oe Lloyd. 
18s IT YES? me L O08 EN 
sung by Malame Chri ine piyeon. 
LIGHT IN DATN Hs By F. WEN 
Madame pha Bia tte Sterling. 
IT Is NOT Lov e *by Sir vs pai dn SULLIVAN. 


Mr. Le 
A ROVING LiFe “By. GIL BE RT Path 
Z g by Mr. mage ric 
SUNSHINE FAI By CARC LINE LOWTHIAN, 
sung b Miss Lena 
HOUSEHOLD WOR By CO’ rsrORD DICK. 
Sung by “Miss ‘Hilda Cowa 
ACROSS THE tty BLUE HIL oe By J. BLUMENTHAL. 
ung by Signor Fo 
THE VOICE 1 Tag By TADY. ARTHUR HILL. 
y Mr. Edward L ae 
THE CHILD AND He ANGEL. By F, H. COWEN, 
ng by Miss Damian. 
MASKS AND FACES. By J. L. MOLLOY. 
ane by Miss ove wet 
THERE LET v 5 DREAM. yA. VEY, 
Sung by Mad uae Worrell 
FIRST LOVE. Ra! R. PLANQUETT 
g by Miss fi lorence St. 
THE TRYSTING: AEE. By R. PL ANQU is PTE. 
ung by Mr. rnard Lane. 
VESPER MU sic, By JOSEE 
G: 


3: 

CARISTABEL. By F. VO ° 

A Great Success. 

NOTICE.—AIl the above songs are published in different keys 
to suit all ve In ordering, state—Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contraito, Tenor, Baritone, or Bass, and the proper edition will 
be sent,—I’rice 2s. each net ; or, post-free, 24 stumps. 


\EE-SAW WALTZ. By A. G. CROWE. 


Ihe Greatest Success of the pre = Se ason. 








a 


Pianoforte Sulo, with Voice pat .. 2s. Od. net. 
Pianoforte Duet, with Voce Lied - +. 28. 6d. net. | 
Voice part, separately .. os oe 6d. net. 
Voice part. Tonic sul-Fa ve ee ee 6d, net. | 
Full Ore hestra .. es _ .. 28. Od net. | 
Septet es .. Is. 4d. net. 


Milit ae Band Arrar ge ment. 
Brass Band Arrangement. 
sabi WALTZ. 
\ hore. 
ile ST VIOLETS WALTZ. py  ¥F. 
BUCALOSSIL. Bucalossi’s last success, 28. net. 
LF S FLEURS VALSE. By EMILE 
4 4 ALDIEKUFEL, Walkdteufel’s last success. 2s. net. 
\{EPHISTO POLKA. By PERCY 
M REEVE. ‘ A capital polka.’ 28 a 
( {RELOTS GALOP. By ‘'TUGGINER. 
J 2s. nt. Vair of Grelots, Is. 6d. 
*COLIAN HARP ORGANS.—The New 
Organs, superseding all the different kinds of American 
and Reed Organs now in use. Price £36. Full description sent 


Performed every- 


i) ree, 

SPECIAL VIOLINS, including Concert Models, Ladie~’ 
Models, and waht | acm Models tos Young students. New 
Catalogue now res 

SPANISH an “NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINES.—The ori- 
inal and native models of these fashionable instruments. | 

jew catalocue now ready } 

MELZLER and CO.’8 NEW CATALOGUES, now ready, com- 
prising every description of music und musical instruments, &c. 


MEIZLER AND CO., 


42, Great Maribor »ugh-street, London, W. 








RRicorpr’s LATEST SUCCESSES. 
SK ME NO MORE. By TOSTI, the 


FY Composer of the immense y popular songs, *‘ For E nem 1 
for Ever,"’ * Good bye That Day,’ “‘ Let it be Soon,’ 


A LONG THE SHORE. Words ‘by 
d CLIFTON BINGHAM. | 





Composed for and sung by Miss Anna Williams. 
L. CARACCIOLO'S NEW SONG. 
rRY SHOULD WE PART? 
(Words seh JAXONE). “The most taking song of 


this gifted ¢ ron wey 
All published in keys suitab!e for all voices. Net 2s. 


MOST SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. | 
TOST’S TWENTY MELODIES, with 
Italian and English Words. An elegant volume, contain- | 
some of the most celebrated Melodies by this pore ar Composer. 
Published in two keys. Paper, 5s. net; bound, 7s. net 
GIX TUSCAN FOLK SONGS. | For Two 
8. Words by Theo Marzia's; Music by L. 
CAR MA © MOL O. Net 2s. (d.—Kicorpt, 205, Regent-street 


| ANGTON WILLIAMS’ PIANO PIXCES. 
ROUND THE MAYPOLE. Just published. | 
MOONLIGHT MARCH OF ELVES. y 
GOLDEN SU INBE A MS 

3 c JASCADES (50th Edition). 
W. Wicriams and Co., 221, Tuttenham-court-road. 


CHARLES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 
J PIANOFURTE SCHOOL. 








New Edition, The T ae First Sections Enlarged. 
CHARLES HALLE’S NEW PIANOFORTE ST OTOR. 
BERLIOZ’ CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST (1.'Enfance du Christ). 
eemicnetis bic VOCAL SCORE. Paper, 5a. ; cloth, 7s. 
IMINION ORGAN COMPANY 
NEW PED ALORGAN. Style 93. ‘'wo Manuals. Price 130 Gs. 
A large discount for cash. 
Forsyta sanctum 272a, Regent-circus, London; and 
122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 





HIRTS.— FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. | 


WO Great improvements have been made in the manufacture of 
Ford's on Lege Shirts, celebrated tor their superior fitting. Six 
for 30s., , 458., sent by § etary ee free to yourdoor. Write 
for inlastrated Self-measure and all particulars, free by post. 

R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. ' 





{GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 

v] that NEVER SHIINK in washing, not if washed 100 
times, Made in mixed colours—greys. drabs, hada &c., 138. 6d, 

Three for 39s. 6d., by Poe Is post paid. Write for Patterns and 
Self-measure.— To be had only of R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry. 


DRESS. SHIRTS. — FORD’S EUREKA 
DRESS SHIRTS.—A large Stock ready aes in eight dif- 
feren’ sizes, of the very finest linen, 14in. 10 17i 6s. 6d.: and 
the fashionable Ribbed : iqué, to wear with one stud or three, 
7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 98. 6d. exch. By Pot els igh peed 
R. FORD and C Oa, + Poultry, London, 











(URES an are rapidly, safely, and ple asantly 
effected by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, of 
Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, &c. Mr. Thresh, 
High-street, Buxton. writes:—‘‘ No other medicine cures 60 
quickly, sately, or pleasantly.’’ Sold by all Druggists. 


“ Invaluable in facial Neu- | 
ralgia. Has proved effective 
in all those cases in which 
we have prescribed it." 

g™: Medical Press. | 











‘Tonga maintains its re- 
pce te in thetreatment of | 


Veura’ _— 


NEURALGIA. “vet” | 
Hen &F Hanburys’ | 
Castor Oil 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Sold everywhere at 6d., 1/, 1/9 & 3/. 





DE: SMILES’S WORKS. 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES; MEN OF INVENTION 
AND INDUSTRY. Post 8vo, 6s. [Just Published, 


LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. New Edition. 


Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 


Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct and Per- 
severance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. 


Post 8vo, 68, 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s. 

“ During the last twenty years Dr. Smiles has made almost 
his own a part of the literary arena which touches most closely 
upon our social conditions and the lessons that are needed for 
our everyday lite. The manner and the matter of his books are 
alike adinirable ; but, great as their literary merit is. the services 
they have re ndered to sound morality are still more im- 
portant.’’—Quarterly Review. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron Workers and Tool 
Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 

* Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and works it with 
great success. He has the art of biography, which is by no 
means easy of attainment. He is not only ‘a skilful workiman, 
but has cli sen a new field of work. These memoirs contain 
mucli original information, expressed with great clearness, and 
with a practised skill whic h reuders the reader secure of 
entertainment in every page.’’—Times. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS, Illustrated by 9 Steel 
Figs api "aga %2 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. Crown 8vo, 
78. 6d. each 

“We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive 
volumes which Mr. Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the 
Engineers,’ a record not before attempted of the achievements 
of a race of men who have conferred the highest honour and the 
most extensive benefits on their country.’’—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON: including a 
Memoir of his Son, Robert Stephenson. Large 8vo Edition 
(Illustrated), 218.; crown 8vo oa (Illustrated), 7s. ¢d., 
Centenary Edition (with Portrait), 2s. ¢ 

‘We have read this book with unming gled satisfaction. We 
hardly ever remember to have iead a biogra Jhy so thoroughly 
unaffected... . It is an artless attempt to set out the character 
and career of ‘one of the most ingenuous, honest, resolute, 
homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. We thank Mr. 
Smiles for having made the man walk before us in a most life- 
like picture. Theentire style of the work is unambitious, lucid, 
thoroughiy manly, and good.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The cunning of Mr. Smiles's hand never fails him. He has 
chosen the prosaic side of Huguenot history and made it as fas- 
cinating asa romance. He has pursued his investigations with 
a laborious minuteness worthy of the Statistical Society and of 
the Heralds’ College; and yet it is as impossible to skip a page 
o a3 reading his ‘ Life of Stephenson.’’’—British Quarterly 
eview. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and 
Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 128. 

‘Men of Dick’ stype are rare, their example is too precious to 
be lost ; but they are themselves the last to recognise their own 
Hist{motto and his watchwords, in the energy of his 
} er labour, as in his refusal to yield to the pressure of his 
ater troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in 
a word, that Self-help which is the foundation of all help te 
others.’’—Quarterly Review. 

JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an _ Auto- 
biography. Edited by 8. SMILES. With Portrait, etched by 
Rajon, and 90 Illustrations. Crown &vo, 16s, 

The whole range of literary biography may be searched in 
vain for a more interesting rec ore of an act ve, useful, success- 
ful, and happy life than is presented by the ‘delightéul auto- 
biograp shy of James Nasmyth.’ ‘—palinburgh Review. 

Joun Mornay, Albemarle-street. 











regan ; an 7 » 
i R. RUSSELL Ss “POCKET EDITION of 
- DOMESTIC MEDICIN E.—Mrs, GLADSTONE writes from 
Hawarden Castle, & pt 13, 187 Vill you send me another 
Bt that I may make it known to my friends? It would be 
well that people should study the work and have such help 
always at hand.”’ Dr. Russell’s work isa short account of the 
more common diseases, their causes and tre atment, written in 
plain Janguace. Sent to any address for 2s. 2d. 

H. K Epes, 46, Holborn V iaduct, London, E. C. 


MUSIC. 








ACADEMY OF 
Instituted 1822. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 
Under the Immediate Patronage of 
Her Most ce MA. peSry. ne QUEEN 
nd the Royal Famil 
President - The Right Hon. the Env of Du DLEY. 
Princ ipal—Protessor Sir G. A. MACFARREN 
The LENT RM will COMMENCE on MONDAY. JAN. 19, 
1885, and will terminate on Saturday, A ee Candidates for 
admission, bringing music they can pe , may he examined 
at the Institution on ee Jan. 17, at. Eleven o’Cloc 
By oT, Joun Git, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, , street, Hanover- square. 


if OYAL 











CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
at 
ROPRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 
SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 


IN POLISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CHINA, 
from 21s. to £10. 


DRESSING CASES oe oe oe ee rT) 2s. to £50 
JEWEL CASES .. ° és o8 - 21s. to £10 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES oe 63s. to £10 
GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOXE: S(a P ‘air) 2ls. to £3 
HAND AND CARRIAGE BAGS .. .. 73. 6d. to £3 
DESPATCH BOXE3 .. + e - ‘ 2i1s. to £1) 
WRITING CASES.. . os és 12s, to £5 
ENVELOPE CASES AND BLOTTE RS .. .. 168. 6d. to £5 
STATIONERY CASES AND CABINETS oe 2i1s. to £5 
INKSTANDS ee oe as or « 78. 6d. to £5 
PARCELS POST SCAL ES we oe oe .. Sls. 6d. to £4 
CANDLESTICKS (per pair) .. 4% ea .. 78. 6d. to £5 
HALL LETTER BOXES a oe se os 2ls. to £10 
BOXES OF GAMES _.. Sis. to £12 
CASES OF CARPENTERS’ TOOL: S$ (in Le athe r) 2ls. to £2 
CIGAR AND CIGARETTE CABINETS 2° 42s. to £10 
LIQUEUR CASES oe “s ne as 50s. to £10 


CLOCKS, SCENT BOTTL ES, OPERA GLASSES, FANS, 
And a large and choice assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, frum 5s. to £5. 
TI.RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
with wide opening and Hall-marked Silver Fittings, 


in Morocco, Russia, and Crocodile, 


£5 5s., £10 10s., £15, £20, £30, to £50. 








JORTRAIT ALBUMS .at RODRIGUES’, 

interleaved for Vignette and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to 

£5. Floral Albums, Scrap Albums, Presentaticn and Regimental 
Albums, Portrait Frames, and Screens in great variety. 


RODRIGUES, :, 42, % ICCADIL LY, LONDON 
UDA VERITAS. —GREY HAIR restored 


by this specific; after which it grows the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequalled as a dressing. t causes growth, arrests 
falling, and IT'S use defies detection. The most harmiess and 
effectual restorer extant. One trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s. 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers, Tes- 
timonialsfree. Age nts, R. HOV E NDE N i and SONS, London. 








{OLDEN HAIR. —Robare’ s AU RE OLINE 

produces the beautiful golden col yur sv much admired. 

Warranted perfectly harmiess. Price és. 6d. and 10s. 6d.. of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Worl 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and BUNR: » dondon. 
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Sound White Teeth Insured. 3 
JEWSBURY & BROWN'’S 3 

« 

ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 3 

¢ 

60_YEARS USE. ALL CHEMISTS. § 
pL annnnnnmmrmperneeittn 





FH OOPING- (OUGH. 
ROcHE's FLL EBBAL JEMBROCATION. 


The celebrated effectual eure without internal medicine. Sole 
Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria- 
street (formerly of 67, St. Paul’s-churchyard), London, whose 
names are one ‘aved on the Governme nt Stamp. 

Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


FRE ENGRAVINGS from the WORKS 


Sir Fdwin Landseer, R.A. ae Philip, R.A. 
J.M. W. Turner, R.A. P. Frith, R.A. 
T. Faed. R.A. ps Bonheur. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ima Tadema. 
au igen artist Hee and good print impressions of the above. 
arge Co terete oe allthe New Engravings. On view at 
* HOM, AS McLEA , Haymarket (next the Theatre). 
Cutatowes 8 forwarded on application. 








A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


PILLS. 
PILLS. 
PILLS. 
PILLS. 
PILLS. 
PILLS. 
PILLS. 
PILL. 
PILLS. 
PILLs. 
PILLS. 
PILLS. 
PILLS. 
PILLS. 


BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM'S 
BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM’S 
BEECHAM’S 





FOR 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS. 


PREPARED BY 


THOMAS BEECHAM, 


ST. HELENS, 


LANCASHIRE, 
AND 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS 
AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDERS, 


Lav. BOSS 


AT 


is. 11d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


7 7 are) ‘ Per 
NEW. WINTER DRESSES. Per 
Devonshire, Witney, Scotch, and other SERGES, in A 
various shades of Navy, Cream, Black, Br Ds he ; 
all Wool, very wide ° 9d.to 1 6 
Home spun © ashmere Bége, mixed colours. ase #3 re a 





NEW WINTER DRESSES. 


All the New Shades of Colour in Ottoman Casimir 





Angola Foulés +.» peryard 1 2 
Cashmere d'Italic; all wool, very durab We. «s a 
French Merinos, very wide ox Is. 1ld.to 2 9 
VERY FINE FRENCH CAPER ERES.. 

29 

ait 1 ocd neces much improved in Joan! 
e 3 3 
ll 


AB lack Velveteen, specially cheap 
Pa utterns po »st- free. 
\ILKS.—SPECIAL SALE of ft FRE ENCH 
K and ITALIAN SILKS, SATINS, and VELVETS 
600 pieces of Rich Satin Brocat les, specially adapted for 
evening wear - peryard 2 6 
Fifty- -one shi ides to se ‘lect from. 


] 000 PIECES of PLAIN SILK SATINS. 
NEW COLOURS. 
Merveilleux Ottomans and Velvets 





all made to match, 





from .. .« 3 
100 pieces of Supe ‘rior “Quality Italian Silk Plushes, for 
evening weur ee oo STI 


“All lig ht colours. 


000 PIECES of NEW FANCY SIL LKS, 


speci: all y pure hase a for this Season.commencing at .. 1 Lit 

NATIN GROUN (D BROCHE VEL Vv ETS 
lO (Black) peryard 5 6 
Rich Brocaded Velvets, embrac ing all ‘the New Uo! tours, 

in two shades. usually sold a « O81 


This applies only to leng ais onder six yards. 


_ PeTER ROBINSON, come arate 


AND REGENT-STREET. : 
JETER YOBINSON’S 
P R 


COURT and GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE 
REGENT-STREET 


yX RECEIPT of LETTER’ or 
TELEGRAM, 
MOURNING GOODS vy be forwarded to all parts of 
England, on approbation (no matter the distance), 
with an excellent fitting dressmaker (if required), 

Ri as extrac 
PETER ROBINS 255, 258, 
London, 














Be 
260, 262, Regent-street, 


[NEXPEN: SIVE “MOU R NIN YG, as well 3 
Riches ene can be supplied by 
TER ROBIN »N 
upon the mou ci antazeous erms t to Famil 
THE COURT AN ») FAMIL Y MoU RNING W ARE HOU F, 
, D, 2 2, Regent-street, London, 












wmwyy 4: ‘ 

(ostuMEs —Elegant Silk Costumes— 

trom 5 to 20 guineas, 
COSTUMES.—Rich and Beautiful Dresses— 

from 5 to 10 guineis. 
COSTUMES.—Evening and Féte Dresses 

fre m1 toldg¢g aes 
COSTUMES.—Mmterin! Dresses in immense varicty, the IL 

Fashions— from 2 tol Fumes. 


KVENING and DINNER DRESSES. 
A VERY NEW AND © HOIC E COLLECTION, 
BRUSSELS NET, handsomely trimmed, from 25s. 6d. 
TARLATANS, from 18s, 6d. 
BLACK SPANISH LACE, also in Cream White, from 
34 guir eas. 
FOR YOUNG LADIE3, NUN’S CLOTH, in Crcam White, 
trimmed Lage, . 6d. Sketches free. 
OPERA MANTLES, 2 guineas. 
PETER ROBINSON, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 











NICHOLSON'S VELVET-VELVETEENS ! 


Cur VELVE eee TEEN 
bei -g oneof them asl 













iw 
brie s of 








the day we have had it. manu- 
onr qualities, in 
i which are 









fa tured j 
t! 





aed a 
ch ‘ Velvet. 
Ve ivet- Velveteens are all 
mounted in convenient pat- 
tern books, so that all the 
qualities and co.ours can be 
a at a glance. 
- 1. Quality, Fast Pile 
Velvet: Velveteen, 1s. 11} id. per 


No. 2. Quality, Fine Twill 
ile Velvet- Velveteen, 
ou. 44d. per yard. 
. 8 Quality. Fine Twill 
Pile Velvct-Velveteen, 
- 113d. per yard. 
No. 4, Quality, Very Rich 
Fine Twill Fast Pile Velvet- 
Velveteen, 3s. 61d. per yard. 
Sample Books, post-free. 
VELVET-V 
in the fame 














“LOUIS” VEL- 
v, from Is. 11jd. to 
r yar¢ 


ATINS, PLUSHES 





NEW FUR CAPE. 8. S/ 
Black or Br aed n Furs, 3 arious, VE L. \ ETs, &ec., both Ble 








k 

10s. 94d., 1os. 9d., and 21s. and Coloured, in all the latest 
Clarice Hat to match Costumes, novelties. 

from 6s. lid. Patterns free. 
Illustrations of Cos Sess Jerseys, Braided Jackets, Mantles, 
Cloaks, and Furs, post-fre 
Patterns of ail the latest productions in Dress Materials, + 
post-free. 


DD. NICGCZTOLSOnN Sz G1 © F 
SILKMERCERS 1) THE QUEE 
30, 51, 52, and BST, PAUL S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON ; and 
JOSTUME COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE. 


MORSON’S rrepararions oF 
Per OMe 
fees INDIGE STION 


4s, 6d.; Globules, 2s., 

3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d.; and Powder, as ‘ Medicinal 

Pepsine,” at 2s. Cd. and 4s ; and ‘‘ Porci,” a more con- 

centrated preparation than the Medicinal, at 4s. 6d. eacb. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 








The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a 
specific for chronic Dyspepsia, Indigestion, &c., is due 
to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of 
the active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach, 
Unfortunately, like all other inventions of a like nature, 
Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time ; 
it is therefore necessary, as a guarantee of its efficacy, to 
see that each bottle bears the makers’ name, 


MORSON & SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, 





LONDON, 
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SIGNOR TOSTIS NEW SONGS. 


SUNG BY ALL THB PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS 
PID ME GOOD-BYE AND Go. 
MOTHER. 
AT VESPERS. 


2s each net. 





ISIDORE DE LARA’S NEW SONGS. 


SUNG BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS 
YW HERE MEMORY DWELLS. 
At REST. 
p Ast NIGHT. 
rp win SOULS. 
[}*-GONE TIME. 


M* a Price 2s. cach net. 


NEW SONGS. BY POPULAR 
COMPOSERS. 
THE WEST. 


LOW LUTAN, 
THE WEST. 
Duct. 


TIDE. 





Caroline 


a Vocal 


( ‘ATES OF 

I 

As 
Moncrieff. 


( yATES OF 


( ) RIPPLING Mrs. 
QO SWEET A STORY. Cotsford Dick. 
\ CREOLE LOVE SONG. Mrs. Moncrieff. 


MORISON. Maude White. 
1 2s. cach net. 


\pARY 


“NEW DANCE “MUSIC. 
JJAHRWOHL WALTZ. 
2 TAN POLKA, 


LOw LHIAN, 


BREEZE POLK 


Caroline Lowthian. 


¥>9LACK AND Caroline 
8) 


w EA 
MEREY py POUTSTEPS 


MoO* AMOUR WALTZ. 
P. AND POLKA. 
M* CARA WALTZ. 
cme POLKA. 
ne cee 
LTZ. 
PRETTY I eid POLKA. 


Luke 
POLKA. 

E. ‘alossi. 
P. Bu 
rs 


QO. ‘alossi. 


Bucalossi. 
Luke Wheeler. 

Claude 
Luke Wheeler. 


¥ OYAU TE WA 
du 


Desormes. 


NUMBER | 
AL* MAGAZINE 


Musi 
of Alvany. 


(1884) 


HE 
i 
({HAPPELL's 


l2s 


CHRISTMAS 
uu SIC 


pilac- Dance — 


a NEAINEDLE nw 


J nn Strauss, 
Lk. Mar.e 
pvet-free, 1 


Aree EXERCIS 
CHAKiis Ww 


TOICE - 
LMIL is 


ye Talk 


Pitkss 


ind from their 
tility an arge sale. "— 
isiustrated L Oud 
* Messrs. Chap; 
Training ar prepa 5 
hales W 1 separat ook for soprano 
sop AO, mt Prat b 
simplie ty rand wt 
been written wili 


ries of * Voice 


‘ombined 
« studies have 








and CO.”"S THREE-YE ARS Ss’ 
J SYSTEM of Hints aul PURCHASE of PIANOFURTI 
PIANINOS, CHECK ACTION and TRIC HORD, 
f n 2 Cuinens per Quarter 
PIANOFOR ‘TES 

3 r Quart 
PIANOFORTES 

art 
PIANOF IR TES 
HAN 


{HAPPELL 


COTTAGE 
fe in £21 


IRON OB al ry 
from 
GRAND 
fo per Qua 
A large number FoR ES the le 
returned from HIKE t eigind, ily REVUE FIRICE 
for cash, or may b? parcha i lire stem 


J. 


| the followi ar ane an i popul ac Dan 





((HAPPELL and CO. are Sole Agents for 


AMERICAN 
which do 
erature, 


cu JUGH and 


ORGANS. A « 


W PAR R EN 5 

*ipes and Reeds 

not 

Exsy 
durability 

‘les ~ by post. 

CaapPi tand Ps uitry. 


{LOUGH and W AR REN’S PET ORGAN 
4 Seven St vt n 1 b-bass and Sab ar i Buper Octave 
Coupler. Elegant Ca 1 Walnut Ca j ci 


(LOUGH : and W ARREN "8 CENTENNIAL 
SJ GRAND ORGAN, 1) S8toy ¢ eeds 
m Tubes. 5 guinea 

and Pot 


CHAPPELL and ( * 9 
{ \HAPPELL ALE Xz \NDR LE 
or Drawing-room 


\ HARMONIUMS 

from 6 to 1& guineas oy, irs 
1 5s. uarter 

wana wath: w, New Bond-street 


m lia 8 
ELt and ( 


and Com- 


binati« 
New I 


and CO.’S 
for 
tem, from 


and 15, Poultry. 


J. B, ‘CRAMER & co's PUBLICATIONS. | 


B. CRAMER and CO.’S NEW DANCE 
ALBUM, No.3, with speciaily desicuc 1 Cover, contains 
Music: 
1 bg Hows Waltz ( Lowthian, 
2 . He du Tambour Majo r Arban. 
inity Fair c. Lowthian. 
re \ . Evans. 
“Archidue a. 

res i. 
Valse .. Valmency 

‘ ) “du Tambour Mi ajor Galop Me 
ildren’s Singing Quadrilies R. Herzen. 
Price Is.1 


n-t. 

A VIOLIN PART 1s alse pub ihed to the above Album, 
which ena be cither used separate.y or as an accompaniment to 
the Piano. 

Price Gd. net. 


J. B. 
Ten 
OLD Mita ALTZ 
gh ae WALTZ A ne MANTEAUX } 
ALTZ, and we ADRILLES, MADAME FAV igo - ANCERS 
be Price Is, each net. Violin part to either, Gd. 


{HRISTMAS CAROLS.—J. B. C RAME R 
nid anid ¢ bs Msg eth eigen Thirty of the most popular 


Meera RHYMES and C HIL DREN'S 
+ SONGS B. CRAMER and CU.'S Collection contaius a 
selection of Lhirty-one of the most popular. Price Is. net 


SQA ‘ 
LBU MS ~ PRESEN I's to YOUNG 
PIANISTS. 
SOIR EES DANSANTES. Contains baht nea five Poy 
> Pieces, easily Arranged. Price 
Contains 'T'wenty- “five Piano Pieces 
opalar chara: ter. easily Arranged. Price 2s, ta. net. 
ROSA'S N M. Contains Quadriile, 
W itz, Galop, P. fy and M: pone oy eas sily Arranged. Price 


AROLINE LOWTHIAN’S 
Ses Waray NCE MUSHC- 


ALTZ 

ND “ay NEW. WALTZ. 
WALTZ 

VAL 


CR AME R: and CO.’ 


paren a 4 Dances, 


te wthian), 


S¢ 





for 


wk 
Lk ular 


2s. Ge 





C 
MARGU ELITE, 
A 


Ql KA. 
P Abii hed as solos and duets. Lach 2:. net. 








DANCE MUSIC. 


LOUIS E MORRISON. 
i. DUGGAN 
. DEGVILLE. 
) VALMENCY. 


JLAR 


Waltz .. 
Waltz .. 
Waltz .. 
° ve Watts... 
oo Waltz... 
AnD wiliTE Polka .. KUDOLVIL 
INTR. Polka... ALE REDO 
uA Polka VIMAVER 
OPERA :- L H. R MARRIOTT. 
Each Pie 2s. net. 


ou RZEN 
NYSTKOM. 


LLC 


COM 





THE TWO SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR SONGS 
‘TRE REIGN OF THE ROSES. Words by 


H. L. DARCY JAXONE 
UStTIL WE MEET AGAIN. 


jes lias 
Both arranged by Henry Parker « o Melvdies 
“Low rita 
Zin thre 2s. net. 


THE SEASON. 


B nry Parke r. 


© Ke ys, 


OF 


Each sor 


» P U LAR 


2 GOLDEN PATH . 
i Fits? OF MA AY 
: ee HEART 


SONGS” 


PEOUS SONG : if 
t _ OF A VANISHED HAND 
I ; “s 
AND MORNING 

IN 


IS STILL 


NI 
y rHAT 
re pi ned in tw 
ad Co., 2 


vor more keys oh 2s. 
i I Re sent-str ret, ie m, Ww 
YRAME R’S NEW ~ PIANOFORTES. 
FROM TEN GUINEAS. 
co., by ~hanical appliances 
l ¢ in their Instruments 
wwer, purity of tone, 


new 
mbin 
rreat 


m 


and never 
10 Guineas. 
13 “A 


FOUR OCTAVES Tabl 
FIVE ; , 
" ° ars Sy tem ~ 


TAVE 


> portable. 


s Tun 


FIVE 


ln se 
in Amer alnut 
‘e 
in Oak ¢ 
in B ck 
Care 
From £22s. per Quarter on 


SEVEN AVES, in Pine and other cases, from 
Fi 
IT! 
I 


and G Ad 


Oc 
£9 ms 


m £2° 


It ALBERT FALL in Rosew " ut, 
r qr. oa Thre 


td. per qr. on Th e- Year system. 
from 25 gs. 


m £5 38. D 


IR¢ N-FR pore PIANETTES, from 3) gs. 
Pro 2 16s. per qr. on TI - 

INDL wa PI: RBENOS, | from 55 gs 

yn Thre 


m £5 53. 


per qr 
FIANINOS in Pine ry other cases, from } SOGs. 
r. on Tl 2 
T FALL in Rosewood or Wain 
3s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Yeurs’ 53 
YACHT PIANOFORTE, Seven Octaves, from 45 gz. 
From £4 4s. per qr. on Three-Year 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, from 45¢:2. 
From £1 4s. per qr. on Three-Years’ system. 
WITH OGEE FALL, from #gs 
From £4 14s, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ 
IRON-FRAME OVERSTRUNG COTTAGE, from 46 gs. 
From £4 lis. 6d. per qr. on Three-Ycars’ System, 
BOUDOIR OBLIQUES, from 5 gs 
From £4 ls. 6d. per qr. on Three-Y 
OBLIQUE GRANDS, from 6 
From £5 15s. 6d. per qr. on 
EARLY ENGLISH MODEL, from 65 fs. 
ym £ nm Threc-Y cars’ System. 
OCTAVES, in Black and Gold Cuses, from 30g3. 
Three-Years’ System. 

JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
CULLARD and COLLARD, and nd P. ERARD, for HIRE, 
SALE, or on CRAMER’s THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM. 
CR AME R’S ORGANS 


"or ¢ or Chancel. 


ut. from 4 
tem 


WITH ALBE 


8’ System 


System. 


yotem. 


g3. 


4 per qr. 
SEVEN 

From £3 
PIANOFORTES by 


per qr. on 


lamer, 
“Fro tm Sigs. to 1) gs. 
From £3 per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
RAMER’S HARMONIUMS. 
From 7 gs. to 1we¢s. 

From £2 2s. per qr. on their Hire System. 
CRAMER’S AMERICAN ORGANS 
From 12g8. to H0gs 
From £1 11s. Gd. per qr. on Three-Years’ System, 
ESTEY AMERICAN ORGANS. 

From 12 gs. to 200 gs. 

From £1 5s. per qr. on Tliree- Years’ System. 

HARPS by ERARD and others for SALE, HIRE and 

on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Full Lists rs free. 

Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most 

factory quality. 
Exe in unged any time within Six Months without loss to thi 
Parchaser - 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., 

Regent-strect, W.; 

E.C.; High-street, Nottins-hill, 
Liverpool: Church-strcet. 


and Particula 


satis- 


sond-street, W.; Mo 
WwW. 


London rgate-strect, 


SD: ANCE ALBUMS | 


inc nding 5 | 


Words by 


by CAROLINE 
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ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

It your hair is turning grey or white, or falling off, use 

THE MEXICAN HAIR REN for it will positively 

restore, in every case, grey or ite hair to ne original colour, 

Without leaving the disagreeable sinell of inmost * Restorers.” 16 

makes tho hair charmingly beautiful, as we y as promotes the 

growth of the hair on bald spots, the giands are not 
decayed, 


where 


This preparation has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to tweive cays. 

It may be had of any respectable Chemist, Perfamer, 0° Deul'r 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. ¢d. per Bottle. In caso 
the deater has not * The Mexican Hair Renewer " in stock and 
wil not procure it for you, it will be sent direct by rait, carriage 
paid, on receipt of 4s, in stamps, to any part of England. 


YH i RENEW ER. 


HAIR? 


MEXICAN HAIR 


WiIAT BEAU TIFIES TUE 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 

And pleases cach one’s fancies ? 
What adds a charm of perfect grace, 

And Nature's gift enhances? 
What gives a brightand beautcous gloss, 

And what says each reviewer? 
‘That quite successful is the use 

i* THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!" 


What gives tuxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it bright aud glowing ? 
What keeps it free from dandruff, too, 
And healthy in its growing ? 
What does such wonder ? Ask the press, 
And what says cach reviewer ? 
* That none can equal or approach 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWCR!'" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
Like some bright halu beam ng ? 
What makes the hair a pertect 1uass 
Of: plendid ringlets teeming ? 
What gives profusion in excess ? 
Why, what says each reviewer ? 
‘The choicest preparation is 
“LHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWERI'" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so dclighttul ? 
Lecuuse to speak the honest truth 
Is only just and rightful, 
What say the poop.e and the press, 
And what trays each review er? 
‘That most superb for ladies’ use 
Is*' THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'” 
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French, and Spanish. 
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Price 3s 
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by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG 
Limited, Parringdon-road, London. 
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Tor the TEETH and 


BuLATH 


BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE IN THE WORLD. 


It thorough!y cleanses partially decayed teeth from all para- 
living ‘‘animalcule,”” leaving them pearly white, 
imparting a delightful tragrance to the breath. 

The FRAGRANT FLORILINE removes instantly all odours 
arising fr stomach or tubacc 


sites or 


ym a foul o smoke, 


FLORILINE should be thors brushed into all 
cavities; no one need fear using it tuo often or too much at a 
time. Among the inge. dicuts b honey, spirits of 
wine, borax, and extracts from sweet herbs aud plants, it forms 
not only the very best dentifrice for cleansing ever discovered, 
but one that is pertectly delicious to the taste and as harmless 
as sherry. The taste is sc pleasing that instead of taking up the 
toothbrush with dislike, hildren will on no 
account omit to use the FLORILINE regularly each morning it 
only left to their own choice. Children cannot bs taught the use 
of the toothbrach too y« Karly neglect invariably produces 
premature decay of the tee 


mughly he 


ing soda, 


as is often the case, « 


ung. 
th. 

Sold by all ¢ 
throughout the 
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world, 
at 2 
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Farringdon-road, Loud 


and Dealers in Toilet Articles 


2s. Gl. per Bottle, 


and whol American Drug Company (Limited), 


—For the TEETH ard 
Bik ATH. 


i LORILINE. 


“SWEET AS THE AMBI 


Sweet as the ambro 
With its pertuime rich 
Swect as violets at the morn 
Which the emera'd nooks adorn, 
Eweet as ruscbuds bur ting forth 
From the richly ladeu carth 


Is the * FRAGKANT FLOKILINE.” 


iOSIAL AIK.” 


oxial air, 


and rare; 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight: 

The gums assume a rosy hue, 

Lhe breath is sweet as violets blue; 

While scented as the flowers of May, 

Which cast the weetness from each spray, 
Is the * FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


Sure some fairy with its hend 

Cast around its mystic wand, 

And produced from tairy's bower 
Scented perfumes irom cach flower; 
Por in this liquid gem we trace 
All that can beauty add, and gr: 
Such is the * FRAGRANT FLOLKILLINE.” 


ce— 


TEETH 


ik LORILINE.—For the and 


BKE ATH. 


From the ** Young Ladies’ “Jor ournal”’:—‘ An agreeable den- 
tifrice is alwaysa luxury. Asone of the most agreeable may be 
reckoned FLORILINE. It cleanses the teeth and imparts a 
peasant odour tu the breath. It has been analysed by several 
eminent professors of chemistry, and they concur in their tes- 
timony to its usefulness. We are frequently asked to recommend 
a dentifrice to our readers; therefore we cannot do better than 
advise them to try the FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


Another great anthority “The FLORILINE is a 
vegetabie dentifrice o° “he purest quality. It is perfectly hara- 
less in ita use, benefiting but not injuring. It imparts to the 
teeth a pearly and most beautiful whitencss, gives a delightful 
fragrance and sweetness to the breath, and no discovery having 
the same purpose in view has hitherto approached it in interest 
or success.”’ 

Mr. G. H. Jones, the eminent dentist, of No. 57, Great Russell- 
street, London, in his valuable little book on Dentistry, says :-- 
‘The use of a good dentifrice is also indispensable, and one of 
the best preparations for cleansing the teeth and removing the 
impure secretions of the mouth is the liquid dentifrice called 

FRAGRANT FLORILINE,’ which is sola by all respectable 
chemists.”’ 


Bays :— 


‘OLD by Chemists and  Perfumeis 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle, and wholesale by the 
ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (Limited), 
Farringdon-road, London. 
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MISS BEE. 


GEORGE MANVILLE 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO OLD FRIENDS. 


BY FENN. 


‘* My dear Jack !”’ 

“* My dear Tom !”’ 

Then a sturdy grip and the warmest of hand-shakings, the 
two afternoony old fellows each resting his left on his friend’s 
shoulder ; and there they stood, steadying themselves with the 
left hand, shaking with the right. But they could not steady 
their voices, which were a bit husky and deep; and there 
was 2 curious twinkling look in their eyes, with a little moisture 
that did not belong there, as the above words were repeated 
again and again. 

“It’s like old times, Tom, to get a good grip of your 
fist,’ said Dr. Banks. 

‘“Why, Jack, you make me sniff the Isis; and I begin 
thinking of pair-oars and tubs, and—oh, dear me! It’s 
thirty years ago!”’ cried Mr. Thomas Hessleby, of Serjeants’ 
Inn. 

“By George! it is, old man,” cried the doctor. ‘‘I’m 
beginning to think Nature’s an impostor. She don’t give 
fair measure, 1’ll swear. Thirty years? Don’t seem like ten. 
Only I say, Tom, what a very wide parting you ’ve got.”’ 

‘*Hah! humph! yes,” said the old solicitor, passing a 
thin white hand over his shiny bald head with a rueful look. 
which changed to a smile as he retorted: ‘‘ Rather frosty up 
atop of your mountain, though, Jack.’’ 

‘*Eh? frosty? By George! yes,’’ replied the doctor, giving 
his shaggy grisly hair a rub which seemed to make it start 
up all over in silver flames. ‘‘It wasn’t grey years ago, Tom. 
But hereIam. Thought I’d give you alook-up. Rout you 
out of your pounce-box for a bit. Left my patients to Bee, 
and I’m going to have a week’s raking along with you, you 
dog. _,We haven’t had a bit of fun together these thirty 
years. 

‘*Humph, no!’ said the old solicitor; shaking his head. 
*‘No.’’ And he looked very stern and uncompromising as his 
eyes wandered round his dingy room, over ancient volumes 
bound in law calf, supposed to be sheltered on their shelves 
from sooty London dust by curtains of tea-leaf green; over 
battered tin boxes with people’s names in dirty white paint, 
and here and there the word ‘‘ Exors.’’ ; and, altogether, Mr. 
Thomas Hessleby seemed the very last person in the world to 
go raking, as his visitor calléd it—his visitor, the hearty, florid 
man with a breezy aspect of the country about him, as he stood 
glowing, and brightening one of the dingiest chambers in 
the old Inn of Court. 

‘*‘Humph, no!”’ repeated the lawyer, shaking his head, and 
for the moment growing more yellow and grim and legal- 
looking. Then his eyes fell upon the flower in his old friend’s 
button-hole. ‘They rose to his ruddy face, then to his bright, 
clear eyes, and the effect was that a flash came into his own; 
a wave of memories of carly manhood swept over him; the 
wrinkles in his brow grew less deep, the crow’s-feet at the 
corners of h*s eyes were stretched flat, a1. 1 the creases on either 
side of his mouth grew deeper and were joined by others that 
seemed’ to improve his countenance; and, raising his hand 
from the doctor’s shoulder, he slapped it down again. 

*“ Why, it was boat-race: day, Jack; and we dined at the 
Winecellar.”’ 

*“To be sure we did; and went to the Princess’s aZter- 
wards,”’ said the doctor. 

‘** Wrong, you dog!’’ cried the lawyer.” ‘It was the 
Adelphi—Wright and Paul Bedford, and Madame Celeste and 
Miss Wox ylgar.’’ 

_ “OF course it was, Tom; and we went afterwards to 
Evans's to supper. Then, look here: we’ll do the same again 
t 


+ 


said the lawyer, shaking his head. ‘‘ Evans's is 


_‘*T’d forgotten,’’ cried the doctor. ‘‘ Well, nevér mind. 

We'll go to the Adelphi and see ”’— 
“**'lhe Green Bushes,’ Jack ? 

bushes are leaves of the past. 


No, my lad; the green 
Wright and Paul Bedford are 
dead; so are Buckstone and Ben Webster.” 

** But not Celeste and Woolgar?”’ 


*m not sure about Celeste. Miss Woolgar is acting 
still. 
__*. Tom, we must be growing old,” said the doctor ; “but I 
don ’t feel it yet.”’ 
_ “Jack, we are growing old,” said the lawyer; ‘‘and I do 
feel it; but, thank God, I have a son.”’ 
** And, thank God, I have a daughter,” said the doctor. 
‘ And we live again in our children,’’ said the lawyer. 
‘sp, o ° 2 > 7r . 
But I shall die at once if I don’t have food,” said the 
doctor. “Come on. I’ve had a long railway journey to-day.” 
_** Well, I ought not to leave this brief I’m draughting,”’ 
said the lawyer. 
“Oh, hangit! Let it wait.’ 
“But it is rather particular—Mimby versus Clinks. 
son has taken the briet.’’ 
**Has he? To be sure, you said he was getting on. Bar- 
Pee a are . ) i=] 
rister, of course ? 
“A rising man, Sir,”’ said the old lawyer, proudly. 
Lad * g ec ; 
Is he, though? Then come along; and we’li compare 
notes about the bairns over our wine.”’ 


My 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SECOND GENERATION. 
** Old gents enjoying themselves, ’m, reg’lar,’’ said Charles, 
the waiter. Bottle of Chambertin, ’m—to be shown, first, to 
the fire.’’ 

The “old gents’? were enjoying themselves at the old- 
‘fashioned hotel in Covent-garden, for Doctor Banks had 
declined to go to his friend’s.club; but it was in a very quiet 
fashion. They had had the dinner they had chosen, and were 
sitting sipping their wine and smoking their cigars, talking 
over old times, and growing young in the effort. The hour had 
arrived for ordering a cab to take them to the theatre, but 
they had ordered a bottle of Chambertin instead, and no lessee 
was the better for the price of two ‘stalls-that night. ‘There 
was so much to talk about, so much to récall of thé times 
when they were boys together at Rugby—at Oxfotd—of what 
had taken place since. 

““Ah, Tom, the time has gone by like a dream, I can’t 
believe Lam so old. But I’mglad the world has prospered so 
with you, old fellow.”’ 

‘**I suppose it has,’ 
way save one.’’ 

** Ah, yes,” said the doctor, bending forward to lay his hand 
ipon the other’s knee. ‘* My trouble, too, lad. God bless her! 
She was a sweet lady. She might have been my dear wife’s 


said the lawyer, dreainily, ‘‘in every 


Strange, Tom, that we should both be called upon to 
Twenty years ago, lad, 


sister. 
bear the same sorrow the same year. 
twenty years ago.”’ 

There was silence in that room for some time. The place 
looked dim and solemn too, lit as it was only by four wax 
candles in old-fashioned plated candlesticks, which were 
reflected in a weird fashion from the polished mahogany table, 
while it needed no very active imagination to suggest that the 
massive old sideboard was the entrance to a family vault, 
and the bronze tea-urn upon the corner table only devoted to 
the preservation of cinerary remains. 

The silence was broken by the trickling sound of wine 
poured from the cobwebbed bottle. and then, as if moved by 
one impulse, the old friends rése, and in silence drank a 
toast—to the memory of the dead. 

As they set down their empty glasses and resumed their 
seats, the lawyer blew his nose loudly, while Dr. Banks, a fine, 
hearty, florid specimen of a simple country gentleman, made 
no pretence, but wiped his eyes slowly, and said humbly, 

‘* God Knows best.” 

There was another silence, and then the candles seemed to 
burn up more brightly—perhaps it was only the illusion of 
the old friends’ eyes—and then the doctor said aloud-- 

‘*Yes; we live again in our children, Tom. ‘ Now then, 
what sort of a chap is your Fred ?”’ 

‘“*Eh? my Fred? Splendid fellow, Sir. Thorough English 
gentleman. Took honours at his college; devoted to his pro- 
fession. Getting quite a good practice, young as he is.”’ 

‘Get out! Briefs you ’ve given him.’’ 

** Well, of course—of course, Jack. Whynot? But, hang 
it all, Sir, I wouldn’t have given them to him if I hadn’t been 
sure he could do the clients justice.’’ 

““T’m sure you would not, 
warmly. 

‘He has such a head, Jack. Cool as a cucumber. I tell 
you what it is, Sir; with his calm, argumentative reasoning 
ways, I get quite afraid of him sometiies.’’ 

‘** Glad of it.”* 

ee ae 

‘*T mean that he has turned out so well.”’ 

** Ah, of course. And Miss Belinda? You don't tcll.me 
anything about her.”’ 

‘* My Bee ?”” 

‘Bee ?”’ 

‘* Well, yes; Belinda. Her old aunt’s name. Don’t like 
it. We never use it. I used to call her little busy Bee when 
she was quite a baby, and the name has stuck to her. All the 
country people for miles round call her Miss Bee, and she 
would be startled if anyone said Belinda. Sounds like a name 
in an old novel—Gretna Green, and that sort of thing.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? said the lawycr, laughing. ‘* You’d expect the 
gentleman who came wooing would wear a long cloak, and be 
called Trevanion, eh? ”’ 

““To be sure. Ofcourse. Pass the wine. Trevanion, eh ? 
Ha-ha-ha! Ha-ha-ha-ha! I wonder—Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!”’ 
and the old room rang to the doctor’s cheery laugh. 

** Well, what do you wonder at ?”’ 

‘*T was thinking what my girl would say to a Trevanion. 
Ha-ha-ha!”’ 

‘* Not engaged, then, eh ?’’ said the lawyer. 

“‘Engaged ? Good Heavens !—no. She never thinks of that 
sort of thing.”’ 

“*Humph ! indeed. 
then.’ 

‘*What, my Bee? My dear boy, no; not a bit.”’ 

**Oh!”’ said the lawyer. 

** What, a gil who thinks of nothing but fashion-plates, 
and thasn’t two“ideas in her head?’ Oh dear me, no, Tom. 
say, though, she’s a splendid girl.”’ 

‘“Is she?” 

‘* By George! yes, Sir. Upright as a dart, fresh complexion, 
brown hair, clear grey eyes, straight nose, ruddy lips, with the 
top curled up, and a voice like an opera singer.”’ 

‘* Quite a belle. I wonder she is not engaged,”’ said the 
lawyer, smiling. 

‘* Might have been half-a-dozen times, but she laughs at it 
all, Tom: Our last Curate went away on purpose to hang 
himself.’’ 

“And did ‘he?’’ 

“No; he turned Anglican instead, and has got into trouble 
about vestments. By George! though, you’d like my Bee. 
She ’s a splendid girl, bless her! but [I’ve quite spoiled her.”’ 

** Indeed ? ”’ 

** Yes,”’ said the doctor, with a sigh. ‘‘ You see, Tom, when 
that trouble came upon me, it about drove me wild, and I 
quite worshipped the poor little child her mother had left to 
my care. I wouldn’t let a soul touch her. I used to always 
wash and dress her myself, and take her out with me on my 
rounds. Why, she couldn’t have been four when she used to 
stopin my gig and hold the reins perhaps for a couple of hours, 
when I was seeing some patient out in the marsh, while Dick, 
my old retriever, would sit before the horse’s head. She was 
my companion down inour loncly place; and if it had not 
been for her I should have gone melancholy mad. She saved 
me, Tom, from drink, I’m sure she did. Oh, Tom! you can’t 
understand how I ’ve loved that girl.”’ 

“‘T think I can, Jack,’’ said the lawyer, with his lip 
quivering a little. ‘‘ You forget that I was left much in the 
same way.”’ 

=a Yes 4 
fellow, Tom ; you wouldn’t spoil your boy.’ 

‘‘ And I don’t believe you’ve spoiled your girl, Jack. I 
don’t, *pon my soul.” 

** Ah, but I have, horribly. Fancy what a life for a tender 
girl, with no companion but a rough country doctor in a 
bucolic parish !”’ 

‘But you’ve had her well educated ¢”’ 

“Oh, yes. Taught her a lot, too, myself. 
together—she reads Greek like an Athenian.’’ 

‘‘Humph! Butshe plays ¥ You used to be strong on the 
violin.’’ 

‘* And I’ve kept it up. Look at the corns on the tips of 
my fingers. We have plenty of duets. Good music, too.” 

‘Ha!’ said the lawyer, beating time to an imaginary 
strain; ‘‘ piano and violin. Very prztty.”’ 

** Yes; they go well. But we like violin and ’cello best.”’ 

‘* But—er—the young lady—Miss Bee—does not play the 
violoncello ?”’ 

‘*Don’tshe though! By George! Sir, she’d bring tears in 
your eyes in some of the fluty bits she brings out of the instru- 
ment. God bless her! she’s been the saving of me, and a 
better, truer-hearted girl never lived; but 1’m afraid I’ve 
spoiled her.”’ 

** Rubbish ! Jack,’’ said the lawyer, warmly. ‘‘I’d call 
the man /iar who dared make such a charge against the true 
English Gentleman, my boyhood’s companion—the man I’m 
proud to call my friend.” 

‘* Thankye, Tom,’’ said the doetor, simply. ‘‘ Well, there; 
I’ve had the duty Jaid on me to bring her up, and devoted 
myself to that duty for my dear wife’s sake, while no thought 
of another woman has ever come betaveen.”’ 

Somehow that mecting secmed to be broken up into little 


Tom,’’ said the doctor, 


Not like most modern young ladies, 


but you were always such a long-headed, clever 
’ 


We read 


pauses ; and here occurred another, which was ended at last 
by the doctor saying— 

‘*T used to wonder, Tom, whether you would ever marry 
again.”’ 

‘*Did you, Jack, old man?”’ said Mr. Hessleby, lapsing 
into his old boyish way, and seeming wonderfully unlike the 
stern family solicitor of Serjeants’ Inn, as he sat nursing one 
sleek black leg, and sending putfs of blue stnoke into the air. 

** Yes, I used to wonder sometimes.”’ 

**So used I, about you, Jack; but you never did.”’ 

‘*No, I never did. Neither did you.’’ 

‘*No,”’ said the lawyer. ‘‘ My wife has never seemed to 
be quite dead, Jack.’ 

‘*T understand,’ said the doctor, softly. 
gazing straight before him into the past. 

“* Jack.’’ 


And he sat 


“We live again in our children. “Why shouldn’t my Fred 
marry your Bee? 

‘*EhP”’ 

‘‘ Why should they not come together? He’s a splendid 
fellow—a thorough gentleman. He has neverhad any wild oats 
to sow, for he has always been too upright and manly. I’m 
proud to say that there has always been perfect confidence 
between us; and pray don’t imagine he is-a milksop. Not 
a bit of it. He’d make her a good husband.’’ 

“Oh, no! Oh, no! Impossible !’’ 

‘“‘ Why? ”’ said the lawyer, colouring slightly. 

** Tcouldn’t think of it.’’ 

‘But he would be a good match for your girl. ‘ He is safe 
to rise in his profession; and I daresay I shall have a few 
guineas to leave him, when I ‘see about putting my affairs in 
order, Jack.’’ , 

‘* Ah, but I couldn’t think of it.’’ 

‘Why not?’’ persisted the lawyer, who grew warm over 
the opposition he was encountering. 

‘** Why not, eh?”’ 

“Yes, why not ?”’ 

**Oh, I couldn’t think of it. 
another.”’ 

‘* But there is a railway down to your parts, and an inn.”’ 

‘*Railway, Tom? Inn? Don’t talk stuff. There’s a warm 
welcome for the young dog if he’ll come, and I can give him 
some of the best shooting and fishing in the county. But—oh, 
no, it wouldn’t do.’’ 

** Why not ?”’ 

‘* Hang it all, Tom! My Bee married ! 
become of me ?”’ 

‘* Become of you, you selfish old humbug? Why, you 
could attend their children when they had the measles. There, 
I shall send Fred down to see her, and if the young folk like 
each other, they shall marry.”’ 

‘* Hang it all, Tom! gently!’’ cried the doctor. 

‘* My Fred wants a wife.’’ 

‘*Oh!”’ said the doctor, Sarcastically, ‘‘ does he ?’’ 

‘**He don’t know it, but Ido. I think he works too hard, 
and wants change; the change that sweet, pure Inglish 
home life would give him. I should like to see him married 
to a good woman.”’ 

‘** Should you ?’ 

‘**Such a one as the daughter of my old friend would be.”’ 

‘Thank you, Tom,’’ said the doctor, changing his tone. 
‘‘But I say, though, old man,’? he added, laughing and 
bantering again ; ‘‘suppose we should not like your Admir- 
able Crichton ? ”’ 

‘* No fear,of that. You’d be sure to like the lad, Jack.”’ 

‘‘T swear you’d fall in love with my girl, Tom,”’ cried the 
doctor, excitedly. 

‘Then he shall come down and see her, Jack ; and I hope 
it will be a match. They won’é be poor.”’ 

‘““No, that they won’t,’”’ said the doctor. 
worked all these years for nothing.’’ 

‘* Well, I’m very glad, Jack,’’ said the lawyer, rubbing 
his hands. 

‘*T don’t know that I am,’ responded the doctor. ‘‘I 
came up to town for a bit of fun, and I’m beginning to 
regret it.’’ 

‘‘No, you are not, Sir. You*want to make out that you 
are eaten up with selfishness, and I’m the last man to believe 
that of Jack Banks. But we’ll talk of it again, old fellow ; 
and now suppose we run in to the Adélphi—just time to see a 


99 


couple of acts, and——Bless my soul, why, it’s past twelve! 


They’ve never seen onc 


Why, what would 


’ 


**T haven't 


CHAPTER III. 
KEEPING A PROMISE. 
It was just a week later that Doctor Banks stood on the plat- 
form at King’s-cross with his hand in that of his old friend, 
the other on the door of the first-class carriage—part of the 
express to the North. 

“‘ Then we shall see him in about a week, Tom ?”’ 

‘Or ten days, Old fellow. God bless you! good-bye! 
Come up again sdon, Jack. It has done me no end of good.”’ 

‘What, come up again? No, not till you’ve been down 
to me. When will you come ?”’ 

‘* Oh, wait a bit,’’ said the lawyer, laughing. ‘‘ Let me hear 
what sort of an account my spy gives of your Vale of Eshcol. 
‘Then we ’1l see.”’ 

‘* Take your seats, please. 

‘*But you must come, Tom. 
talk of old days.* It’ll do you no end of good. 
come? ”’ 

‘‘ Well, perhaps, some day. And I say, Jack, I wouldn’t 
say anything to Miss Bee. Let Fred come down to see his 
father’s old friend, and if a mutual attachment springs up, 
well and good. I’ve been thinking that we old boys must not 
seem to urge it on.”’ a 

‘The very thing I was about to say to you, Tom, only I 
kept it to the last. Don’t say a word to your boy.’’ 

“‘ Jump in, please, Sir.”’ 

Bang ! ; 

The train had already started as Doctor Banks, active as a 
man of thirty, leapedin, and then leaned ont of the window to wave 
his hand till he could no longer see the figure on the platform, 
which began to stoop and grow oldcr-looking as its soul took 
it back to a cab and into the busy City. : 

‘“*Yes,”’ said the lawyer, ‘tit would be better for it to be 
naturally evolve<¥;’’ and he sat back thoughtfully in his cab. 

‘‘ Much better for it to happen accidentally,”’ said Doctor 
Banks, as he sat back in the flying carriage. ‘‘ How this week 
has slipped away! -But I shall be glad to be at home again 
once more. Howrtsty Tom has grown; but how the dear 
old boy bloomed up.again when we were together i 

That night, as Mr. Hessleby, of Serjeants Inn, was sitting 
sipping his port ‘after partaking of his modest chop at home, 
in Great Guildford-street, Russell-square, a cab stopped at the 
door, and & minute later a ‘tall, gentlemahly-looking pérsou- 
with keew dark eyes, rather well-cut features, pale face, 
lip and chin, entered the dining, 


All going on—all going on.’’ 
We’ ll have a regular good 
You w:!l 


age, 
and carefully shaven upper 
room. ; 
‘Ah! Fred, my boy; glad to see you back. I sée yeu’ 


? 


won your case.’ 
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‘* Yes, father; we came off with flying colours. My client 
was delighted.’’ 

‘Of course he would be—of course.’ 

‘‘And so you’ve had an old friend to see you—Doctor 
Banks, eh ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Fred, and I’ve had a fearfully dissipated weck— 
hardly done a stroke of work.’’ 

** Glad of it, dad. You work much too hard.’’ 

‘** So do you, Sir; and I’ve made an engagement for you 
to go down and spend a few days at the doctor’s.”’ 

** But I don’t know him, father.”’ 

‘Not. know him? Well, but Ido.. Pish! He’s my oldest 
friond—a true gentleman. Why, Fred, he’ll look upon you 
as if you were his son.”’ 

‘* Well, it’s very kind of him, I’m svre.’’ 

‘You like the country, and will be delighted with the 
place. Charming part, and—er—tr—there ; I'll be perfectly 
frank with you, my boy, John Banks has a daughter.’ 

** And you two have settled that I am to go and fall in love 
with her.”’ 

‘* Yes, and marry her, Fred. We are very old friends, and 
it would be most agreeable to us both if such an alliance were 
formed,, She’s a charming girl, too, Fred; and really, my 
dear boy, I think it’s the best thing you can do.”’ 

Here Mr. Hessleby leaned back in his chair with a: sigh of 
content, and said to himself,'*‘ Thank goodness, I’ve got over 
that.’" But he looked at his son with dismay the next minute, 
as a sli¢ht flush came into the young man’s chock, and he said, 
rather warmly, 

“Really, my dear father, this is most absurd.”’ 

‘* Absurd ? What, to find you a lovely wife ?”’ 

‘To make special arrangements like this without consult- 
ing me. Hang it all, father, a man don’t take a wife as if she 
were a brief !”’ 

‘Oh yes, he does, my boy, often,’’ said the lawyer—‘‘ brief 
endorsed so many guineas.’’ 

“T’mnot going to,’’ said Fred Hessleby. 

‘¢ Now don’t be rash, my dear boy, there ’s nothing settled. 
Ionly saw John Banks off this morning, and our parting words 
were that we would say nothing to the young people, but that 
you should just go down and see the young lady, and if a 
mutual liking sprang up, well and good—and if it did net ’’—— 

“‘ Why, well and good, too,’’ said the young man. ‘ “ut, 
my dear father, this is very absurd. I don’t want a wifc 

‘*Oh yes, you do, my boy.”’ 

‘* Excuse me for contradicting you, father; I do n°}.’’ 

‘* But I say youdo, Si, and that it is every man’s duty to 
marry. Now, my dear Fred, it is my earnest wish that you 
should go down and sce the Bankses.. You know I have your 
welfare thoroughly at heart.’’ 

‘* My dear father, yes.”’ 

“Then you ’ll go?”’ 

‘« Tf you put it like that, father, of course I will go; but, I 
must tell you plainly, that it will come to nothing. All women 
are alike tome: very nice to talk to in society, but I am nota 
marrying man.’’ 

‘* Ah, well; we’ll see.’’ 


’ 


Two days later there was a letter from Doctor Banks to his 
old friend, saying that he had got home all right, that no one 
had been ill in his absence, but all his poor patients had turned 
very bad as soon as they heard that he had come back. Then 
there were thanks about the visit and the cordial treatment, 
and there was a postscript after the fine bold signature—for 
Doctor Banks wrote a good hand, and any dispenser who had 
made a blunder over one of his prescriptions and poisoned a 
patient would have deserved to be sus. per coll. 

The postscript followed a big P.S., that looked very much 
like a doctor’s Kt. for Recipe, and it was as follows :— 

‘‘ By-the-way, old man, I can never keep anything from 
my Bee, so I was obliged to let the cat out of the bag about 
your I’'red coming to ask her to be his wife. Well, to be 
honest with you, she kicked up a rumpus, and said it was all 
stuff. Then she smoothed down a bit, and said, of course she 
should be glad to see the son of her father’s dear old friend ; 
but as to her thinking of him as her husband, she should 
never think of marrying, for she was too happy with her home 
pursuits and her dear old father, who—there, pray excuse my 
inodesty, Tom—was the only man in the world for-her. So 
there, you see, our splendid castle is all down; but we shall 
be delighted to see your I’red, and I’Il give him some splendid 
fishing. Say when we are to expect you. 

‘* P.P.S.—Come along with your boy.”’ 


‘¢ Humph !—kicked up « rumpus, ch ?’’ said the old lawyer 
‘‘The young lady seems to be of the robust order. I think I 
will go down with Fred.”’ 

He told his son. 

‘‘T think I should like a trip into the country too, Fred, 
my boy,’’ he said. 

‘* Go, by all means, father,’’ replied the young barrister ; 
“I’m sure it will do you good.”’ 

‘* Thankye, Fred,’’ said the lawyer, speaking as if he had 
had permission given him for a holiday. ‘‘ When shall we 
start ?”’ 

‘* We?” said Fred. 

‘Yes, of course; I’m going with you.”’ 

‘“‘Oh! dear me, no, my dear dad,’’ cried the young 
barrister. ‘‘ If I am to conduct this matrimonial case, I ’1l do 
it myself on my brief. In this case, [’m not going to have 
my solicitor at my elbow. You didn’t take me when you went 
courting.”’ 

‘“‘Hem! No,” said his father, and the matter, as they say 
in the House of Commons gallery, ‘‘ dropped; ’’ Fred going 
down alone to Bellethorpe, and walking im three miles from 
the station, to where the docter’s house was pointed out, and 
nodding his satisfaction at the aspect of the place, with its 
trim lawns, enormous ycw-hedges, and glass-houses full of 
flowers and fruit. 

The door was answered by a chubby, round-faced girl, 
with beady eyes and an O mouth, who shook her head. 

‘* Master’s gone down the mash,”’ she said. ‘‘ Missus isin. 
Like to see her?’’ 

The visitor said he would. And, evidently under the im- 
pression that he was a patient, the girl led him into the little 
surgery, and left him without a word. 

Fred Hessleby raised his eyebrows, and took in the scene at 
a glance. The little room looked like a scion.eut from a 
country chemist’s shop, grafted on to the stock of an old 
study; and by the window, with a phial in one hand, a large 
stoppered gold-labelled bottle in the other, stood, with her head 
thrown back, the doctor’s daughter herself, carefully counting 
the drops that fell from the larger vessel, their speed being con- 
trolled by the glass stopper half out, and deftly kept in its 
place by one long white finger. ; 

She quite answered to the description given by her father ; 
and as Fred had the opportunity of inspecting her closely in 
her plain green cloth robe, with white cuffs, and plain collar 
about her large, shapely throat, he acknowledged to himself 
that she was a very fine woman, 

The other occupant of the room was a very brown, very 
wrinkled man of sixty-five or so. As he sat on a well-polished 


Windsor chair, resting his soft hat and hands upon his stick, 
his back seemed curved and his brow furrowed, as if it bore in 
miniature the reflection of some of the ridges he had ploughed 
in many a field. He was watching the falling drops as intently 
as the lady who made them drip, and neither paid the slightest 
heed to the new comer. 

“ Fifty!’’ rang out, in a clear, pleasant voice; and the 
stopper was driven home with a click, the big bottle put back, 
a small drawer opened, and a little cork found, which was 
nipped and bitten soft betwecn some very white teeth, before 
squeaking with apparent resentment as it was thrust into the 
bottle. The next proceeding was the moistening of a label 
with the mouth that contained the teeth ; the label was affixed 
jo ne bottle, and said: ‘‘ Poison. For outward application 
only.’’ 

T rhere, Dick,’’ said the lady, handing it to the rustic. 
‘Now, mind, that is for rubbing in; you must not take a 
single drop.”’ 

‘Aw raight, Miss Bee, I know; and will it easy them 
thar grinding pains as keep me wacken all night ?”’ 

“* Yes, I believe it will. Sorry my father was out.’’ 

“Oh lor, ye needn’ be, Miss. I’d just as soon go by 
what you say as the dector, anny day. Morn’, Miss Bee. 
Morn’, Mester,’’ and he shuffled out of the room. 

‘* My father is out,” said the lady, quietly. ‘‘Can I do 
anything for you?’’ 

‘* What, prescribe? ’’ said the visitor. 

The young lady nodded. 

‘* Well, yes, please. Some breakfast. 1’m starving. I’m 
Fred Hessleby.’’ 

‘* Of coursé you are,’’ cried the lady, frankly, as she held out 
her hand. “Glad to see you. Papa will be back to dinner.’’ 

Half an hour after Fred Hessleby was thoroughly enjoying 
a hearty Lincolnshire breakfast—no despicable meal after a 
long walk—and all the time, chatting freely, he was making 
himself acquainted with the character of his hostess, fully 
aware that ina free, straightforward fashion she was inspecting 
and examining him. 

After breakfast Bee proposed what she called a look round, 
speaking in a quick, sharp, peremptory tonc. 

**You London gentlemen don’t see much of our rough 
rustic ways,’’ she said. ‘‘ Come and sce the horses.”’ 

**Won’t do for me,’’ said Fred to himself. ‘‘ But I’ll 
be as civil asI can. How foolish of my father to get this 
crotchet into his head.’’ 

‘* Better put on your hat,’’ said Bee. 

‘* Thank you, I will,’’ he said. ‘‘And you?’’ 

“Ohno. Fresh air never hurts me. Come along. 

Fred followed, and Bee led the way to the neat stables, 
where a couple of horses turned their heads to gaze at them 
with their great soft eyes, seeming to enjoy the caresses of 
their young mistress, as she went into each stall and slapped 
their necks and rubbed their muzzles before turning to her 
visitor. 

** Joe-boy is rising three, and up to any weight,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Carries my father easily. Silly Sally is aged, but full 
of go. I ride her. Joe-boy could carry you well. Can you 
ride ?”’ 

‘* Well— little,’’ said Fred, quietly. 

““Won’t you pat them. They won’t hurt you.”’ 

‘Think not,’’ said Fred, in a hesitating voice; and he went 
delicately amongst the straw, and just touched each horse, 
making the young lady’s lip curl with scorn. 

‘* Papa must have been mad to propose such a thing,’’ she 
said, mentally. 

‘“*The dreadful country hoyden,’’ thought Fred. ‘‘ Talk 
about a strong-minded woman. Bah! the governor must 
have been off his head.’’ 

“**Come and sec the cows,’’ said the lady, imperatively ; 
and Fred bowed, and followed meekly to where three beautiful 
mouse-colowed Jersey cows were ruminating in a field. 

These swung their tails lazily and blinked as their ears were 
pulled and their horns tugged, the visitor standing at a 
respectful distance watching his guide, who then took him to 
where a frisky calf was penned by itself ready to show its 
appreciation of the caressing hand by making dashes at it 
with a very long curving tongue. 

‘*Nasty creature!’’ said Fred to himself, as he saw Bee 
wiping her white hands on her pocket handkerchief. 

‘** You don’t like cows,’’ she said, half contemptuously. 

‘* But I appreciate their works,’’ he said, calmly. 

‘“*My apiary,’’ said the lady, stopping before a row of 
wooden hives. ‘‘ Perhaps you had better not come too near, 
as you are strange,’ she added, as she went from hive to hive 
more than once, stretching out a hand to let the busy little 
insects that went in and out settle on her forefinger, to 
crawl about for a moment before continuing their journey. 

‘* Don’t they sting ?’’ 

‘*Sou. times,’’ said Bee, calmly. ‘I don’t, mind.”’ 

‘** Who manages them when they swarm ?”’ 

‘*T do,”’ said Bee. ‘‘ Do you like honey?” 

ee Fi 

The tour of inspection wascontinued ; the pigs were scratched 
with the stump of a birch broom, the poultry and pigeons were 
fed; the garden was well gone over, and the visitor intro- 
duced to the gardencr and the groom. He was told that he 
need not be afraid of the dogs, Bee’s upper lip curling a good 
deal as she saw her visitor carefully remove two or three paw- 
tnarks from his trousers; and at last Doctor Banks returned 

‘to give the heartiest of greetings and welcomes to his old 
friend’s son. 

Dinner followed in due time ; plans were made for the next 
day ; and at last Fred Hessleby retired to rest, after playmg 
three-handed whist, and taking dummy a good ma 1y times, 
too tired even to think. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
OIL AND WATER DO NOT MIX. 
A week passed, and Bee was in the surgery with her father, 
while Fred was writing a letter to Bloomsbury. 

‘* Well, my dear; how are matters going on?’’ said the 
doctor. , 

‘*Oh beautifully, papa,’’ said Bee, laughing. ‘‘Oh! how 
glad I am that we are country folk.’’ 

‘** But, come; you are rather hard upon Fred.”’ 

*‘Hard?’ How can you talk so, dear? What is there in 
him to like? Did you eyer see anything so ridiculous as the 
way he rides ??’ ‘ 

** Well, he has a bad seat, certainly; but he sticks on, and 
when we had that canter on Monday he kept up.”’ 

‘For very shame, father dear. “Oh, how can anyone be so 
unmanly as'to be afraid on horseback ?”’ 

‘‘Many people are, my dear ; but I must conicss that he is 
not quite what I expected.’’ 

‘*He’s a miserable coward,” said the girl, flushing, ‘and 
I’m ashamed of him.”’ 

‘*My dear Bee }.” 

** Well, Iam, papa; and I do wish he was not your dear 
old friend's son, Was Mz. Hessleby like him when he was 
young r a (om ey x 

*‘ By George!.no, my dear. He was'a’ dariti¢ rider and 
splendid oar. He fished, shot, did anything. Why, he was 


” 
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A 1 at athletics. You see Fred has led a London life. But he’s 
very clever, my dear.”’ 

‘* At saying unpleasant, sarcastic things.” 

** But he has a great depth of knowledge of the world— 
politics, and people, and the like.”’ 

‘*He knows nothing about people such as we are,’’ said 
Bee, with her eyes flashing, ‘‘and I hate him! I wouldn't 
marry him for all the world. Only let him dare to ask me 
to—that’s all!”’ 

Doctor Banks sat looking at the door through which his 
daughter had passed, thoughtfully forking up his grey hair 
with his fingers the while. 

“*T was afraid it would not do. Poor old Tom will be 
horribly disappointed ; but it is all a blunder.’’ 

Meanwhile, Fred Hessleby was getting on with his letter to 
the thoughtful solicitor in Serjeants’ Inn. 

*‘Tam almost beginning to sympathise with Harry the 
Bluff,’’ he said, among other things. ‘‘ I never did appreciate 
that Royal personage’s character, being, as I am, a confirmed 
bachelor ; but there was an occasion when history the truthful 
states that he exclaimed, ‘ They have haltered me toa Flemish 
mare!’ I quite conceive his sensations upon that occasion. 
Not that I am haltered ; not that I mean to be. Again, not 
that the lady to whom I have been led is a Flemish mare, but 
a very handsome, healthy, robust young Englishwoman, who 
might make some man happy, but who, with me, would either 
be a divorced wife on questions of temper, or a widow at the 
end of a year. Now, my dear father, I do honestly wish to fall 
in with your notions ; but, as I am sure that you don’t want 
to see my name in the Divorce Court, and perfectly certain 
that you would sooner die yourself than go into mourning on 
my behalf, Iam obliged to tell you that a union between 
Belinda or Bee Banks and your affectionate son is utterly out 
of the question. 

** You will say, Why ? 

“‘T simply answer, that we entertain a thoroughly mutual 
dislike. I vather suspect that she has been making herself out 
worse than she really is to disgust me ; and I cannot complain ; 
for certainly if, I have a best I have not putit.on. You 
know I am rather odd, and here I am sure I have been. But 
fancy marrying a lady such as this. I am in the surgery, 
study, and den of the doctor, whom I really love: ° There, 
you see have some sympathy with you! He is a. perfect 
specimen of a true-hearted, pure-minded country gentleman, 
and my stay here has thoroughly made me’ comprehend why 
your friendship has endured. Well, I am chatting with him 
over a cigar, and these are the pleasantest moments that I 
have here. But faney the talk veering to partridge-shooting, 
and my being informed that the light double -gun in thie case 
is Bee’s! , 

“** But surely she doesn’t shoot?’ I say. 

«Shoot, Siz?) Why she’ll bring down her birds right and 
left better than any man I‘know. Wonderfully clever girl, 
my dear boy,’ the old gentleman goes on. ‘The help she is 
to me in my-profession is immense. The poor. people:prefer 
her tome. Look at that.’ 

“My dear father, I look at that. To my horror, it. is an 
exceedingly large, coarse thumb in a bottle, pickled in spirits, 
and I am informed that on one occasion John Hodgling con- 
trived to get two fingers smashed and his thumb injured in a 
thrashing-machine ; that the doctor was away for’a couple 
of days, and that Miss Bee went to the knife-case, dida bit 
of amputation, dressed the stumps, and so well that the places 
healed. Very satistactory, of course, for the wife of a surgeon 
in a new colony ; but, my dear father, can you expect me to 
marry a woman like that? She gives me the creeps. © I shall 
be back the day after to-morrow.”’ 

But Fred Hessleby did not go back the day after to-morrow, 
for he stopped another week. And then, somehow, he stayed 
another week. 

‘“*The place is doing me good, and the doctor is the 
quintessence of hospitality. I’m getting some excellent 
shooting and fishing,’’ he wrote, ‘‘so I may as well finish my 
holiday here. I see very little of Miss B. now. There isa 
sort of truce between us, We let each other alone, while the 
doctor and I are always together. Talk about fishing, though, 
I had a day after the jack with her ladyship on a big lake 
there is here. I never had such pike-fishing before. We took 
sixteen, and the smallest was three pounds anda half. Her 
ladyship landed one of twenty-five pounds, 1>2 I got one of 
fourvcen. She fishes just like a man, only better. Fancy 
seeing a lady land a big pike by sticking a finger and thumb 
into its orbits and lifting it out. Ugh!” 

Another week and another, and then came a letter which 
took the old solicitor’s breath away. It was very brief. Here 
was the pith : 

‘*Tt has all been a mistake on both sides. Bee and I are 
engaged. My dear father, congratulate me, for I am the 
happiest of men. Home to-morrow, and will tell you all.’’ 

Mr. Thomas Hessleby, of Serjeants’ Inn, was at home in 
his gloomy dining-reom at Great Guildford-street when this 
letter arrived... He had just dined, and was about to enjoy his 
glass of wine... As above said, the surprise took the quiet 
solicitor’s breath away, but it soon. came.back; and, rising 
from his seat, he'took’a key froma dxvawer inthe sideboard, 
went into the hall, it a chamber candle, and went down to 
the cellar for a pint bottle of a very “old and-peculiar port, 
over which he meditated upon the peculiarities of the human 
race in connection with marriage. $ 


CHAPTER V. 
A SURPRISE, 
How was it? Oh, as follows :— 

In spite of what nearly approached mutual disgust, cer- 
tainly dislike, Fred Hessleby: was enjoying his visit to the 
country, and a fortnight went:very quickly; so did the 
third week nearly to the end, When onc morning at breakfast 
the doctor said, in a curious, hesitating way— 

: " You won’t mind pouring -out for yourself, will you, my 
oy ?’ 

“Oh, no, of course not,” said Fred, seizing the coffee- 
pot. Then, as if recollecting, himself, ‘‘ Miss Bee not coming 
down ?”’ 

‘*Fact is she’s not at home. Not been back all night ; 
and I ’im a little uneasy.”’ : 

Fred set down the coffee-pot, and stared. This was beyond 
all that had gone before. A young lady who stopped out all 
night! Well, certainly it: was enough to make any father 
a little uneasy. : 

““T don’t quite know what to-do about you when she comes 
back, Fred,’? continued the doctor, in a curious, furtive 
manner. ‘‘ I’m quite used to this sort of thing.”’ 

‘*The dickens you are!’’ thought Fred. 

“T never give it a thought when she comes and goes; but 
this time it makes it awkward about you.” 

‘‘Pray don’t let me cause any uneasiness, my dear Sir,”’ 
said.the young barrister. ‘‘I’ll thank you warmly for your 
kindness, and if you think it bettcr, I’ll bring my visit to a 
close.”’ 

**T should be very sorry, my boy,”’ said the doctor, warmly, 
‘* for it has been a treat to me to have you here. I only wish 
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you and Bee could have hit it better; but if you feel at all 
nervous about meeting her afterwards, perhaps you had better 
go back.”’ : 

‘¢ Nervous?’’ said-Fred. 

«Well, timid about taking it ; some people are. Of course, 
we are so used to it that we never give it a thought.” . 

‘‘T’m afraid, doctor, we are playing at cross questions and 
crooked answers,’’ said Fred, in his barristerial manner. 
‘* Pray, what do you mean ?’ : 

‘‘ Why, what I say, my dear boy, about your meeting Bee 
when she comes back from the Thurgoods’.”’ 

‘‘The Thurgoods’, Sir?’’ L 

‘““Yes; they’ve got typlius’there, badly. Widow Thur- 
good, poor woman, in the little eottage down Bower Lane. 
Larce family. She’s down, and two children; and when I 
told Bee of it, she said she’d go and nurse them. She went 
directly after dinner last night.”’ 

‘God bless her for a true woman! ”’ exclaimed Fred; and 
the doctor stared, while the speaker felt startled—the words 
came out in so involuntary a manner. 

‘‘ Perhaps you had better not risk the infection,” said the 
doctor. 

‘‘Oh, I’m not afraid,” said Fred, gently ; and he stayed, 
and during the next few days he found himself taking flowers 
and fruits, and medicines and spirits, and nourishing things 
to the cottage, and seeing Bee and talking to her, and taking 
messages back; and when ‘an old friend of the widow came 
and relieved guard, and Bee returned home, the doctor felt 
quite cheerful to see how much better the young folk got on. 

‘* Why don’t you go down to the weir, and have a day with 
the barbel?”’ he said; ‘‘th2y would be on wonderfully such 
weather as this. You like varbel-fishing, Fred ?”’ 

‘‘T should enjoy it immensely if Miss Bee would come,” 
he replied ; and the plans were made, all parting very warmly 
that night to meet next morning for the fishing excursion, the 
doctor promising to join them later in the day. 


’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
A DAYS FISHING. 


Nothing could have been added to make that morning more 
beautiful as the punt was moored in the swift water below the 
weir, towards which Bee forced it easily and. well, handling 
the punt-pole as she stood up in the front with practised hands, 
Fred watching her the while, and thinking how handsome and 
graceful she locke 1, but only to check himself directly, for he 
had had a night s rest. ‘ 

‘‘ Impossible !’’ he muttered ; “it would not do. She’s a 
brave true-hearted woman, but she’s always doing something 
I could not stand. Bah! Absurd!” 

A similar fit had attacked Bee Banks. For days past she 
had been warming towards Fred, his conduct during the fever 
having softened her towards him ; but this particular morning, 
as if from sheer feminine wilfulmess, she did everything she 
could think of to make herself distasteful to her father’s guest, 
and the warmth of the previous evéning was replaced bya 
frigid bearing that grew more chilly as the day wore on. 

“And what a golden day was that: the ever falling water 
murmured deliciously at the weir, and bubbled and foamed 
about the boat ; the lock-house looked lovely against the back- 
ground of trees. The lock-keeper’s child played on the bank, 
and gathered the marsh marigolds and rosy persicarias, or 
tufts of waving sedgy grass. Slow-moving barges came 
down the river or up the river, pa’sed through the lock, and 
were gone. Here and there, the sleepy cattle cropped the rich 
grass in the meadows, or came down to stare leisurely at the 
punt : and, as the water foamed and flashed in the sun, or lay 
calm and mirror-like beneath the overhanging trees in that 
golden afternoon, the fish bit and were caught, till, in very 
weariness of the glut, Fred laid down his rod, and wished that 
the doctor would come, so that he might have someone to 
whom he could speak. 

‘‘ She disgusts me,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I declare I hate 

her. How can a woman treat a worm like that!” 
It did not occur to the young man that he had impaled a good 
many wriggling worms that day upon his hook ; he could only 
think of Bee doing the same with her white fingers. Then, too, 
twice over, she had snipped up great lob worms with a pair of 
scissors, in pieces an inch long, to act as ground bait ; and at 
this Fred had shuddered, and she had seen it, and made a 
mocking grimace as*she continued her occupation, so that he 
might not miss the slightest portion of her repulsive task. 

“Tf the doctor-would butcome,’’ thought Fred, for the 
tenth time; but heeame not, and Bee: fished>and the lock- 
keeper's child played upon the bank, and the sum shone warm, 
and the young man thought he < hould like tosmoke ; and then 
he began to feel drowsy, andthen he started back towakefulness 
as he heard a ery from towards the lock, some thirty yards 
away. At the same moment there was a splash, and an 
ejaculation from Bee. 

It was all momentary; and then Fred Hessleby sat spell- 
bound, as he saw Bee’ rise up in the boat and plunge right 
into the boiling’ streannto rise and: swim easily towards where 
the lock-keeper’s child had fallen from the bank, and was 
being swept away. 

‘“*Good Heavens!”’ ejaculated Fred; and, stripping off his 
white flannel jacket he, too, -took a header into the. streani, 
and began swimming after Bee. 

The Lincoln Tress runs swiftly by Bolford Bridge and the 
low weir, and Fred Hessleby soon. found that he had all his 
work to do to keep from being swept round by the water back 
towards the weir; and that, if he wished to reach the child 
that the doctor’s daughter was trying to save, he must swim 
strongly ana well. In fact, it was a hard fight ; and in a few 
minutes they were all three far below the boat and lock-house, 
Bee much nearer to the child but losing her first quiet 
methodical stroke for one that was hasty and laboured—signs 
that sent the blood flushing to Fred’s face, for, as a practised 
swimmer, he knew that she was beginning to lose her nerve. 

Throwing himself on his side, he made a tremendous effort 
to ovértake her,-and,was soon close by. : 

“Be cool,” he shouted, firmly. ‘‘Slower. Ah, don’t do 
that 17? 

Fer she had turned a blanched face to 
wild despairing look in her eyes, and, ceasing swimming, she 
caught at his arm. : : 

His stern, commanding tone had its effect, and with a gas 
she once more struck out towards the shore, but. swimmin 
still ma quick, excited way. 

He'did not know what induced him to say the next words, 
but. they came as if by an inspiration; and he exclaimed, 
raisite up the idea of another's peril to chase away the 
absorbing sense of self -— 

‘‘Wemust be steady, or we shall be too late.”’ 

Bee-uttercd a quick, gasping cry ; her strokes calmed down 
to one time for time with those of her companion, and together 
they swam, partly with the stream,.and nearer and nearer to 
the rapidly sinking bundle ,f clethes that was being carried 
along near the shore—reached it; and then there were a few 
strong strokes. Fred found footitig, caught at Bee’s hand as 
she was being swept by ; and théen—he never knew how—they 
had staggered through the thick sedge over the towing-path, 


vards him, with a 
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and sunk, panting, upon their knees on either side of the half- 
drowneu vhild. 

For a minute neither could do more than draw painful 
breath in gasps ; then Bee burst into a hysterical fit of crying, 
caught Fred’s hand in hers, and sobbed forth— 

“Oh! what a brave thing to do; and I thought—I 
thought ”’ 

She could say no more; but, self-forgetful now, she 
applied herself in the most business-like way to trying to 
restore the child; while, in his helplessness, Fred bent over 
her, now wringing the water from her streaming hair, now 
from some portion of her clothes, while the colour began to 
come back to Bee’s cheeks, then to her forehead, and lastly he 
could see the warm flush all down her soft white neck. 

Just then the child began to sob and cry loudly, and the 
tragedy turned to comedy, as the mother from the lock-house, 
who had just missed her, came running up, furious and angry. 

‘*She ’s allus a tumblin’ in, a hussy,’’ she cried, in strident 
tones, as she realised the truth. ‘‘ There, get home with you. 
You ’ll be drowned some day.”’ 

Anger against her offspring filled all the mother’s breast, 
to the exclusion of every thought of gratitude to: those who 
had saved its life, and she followed the sobbing girl, abusing 
her angrily, till her voice was hushed by the closing of the 
lock-house door, and, with a laugh in his eyes, Fred exclaimed 
in tragi-comic tones— 

‘* Virtue is its own reward.’’ 

Bee laughed, but very faintly, as she held out her hands to 
her companion ; while virtue, in the person of Fred Hessleby, 
found, if he could read his companion’s eyes aright, that he 
was welcome to other and greater. reward, if it was his will. 

*“You saved my life,’’ she said, in a tone very different 
to her usual way of speaking. 

**Oh, nonsense !’’ he eried, quickly. ‘‘ Here, I say, doctor ; 
oughtn’t we to make haste home and change? Let’s walk 
sharply up to the lock and cross. Hullo! there’s your 
father in the dog-cart.’’ 

‘* Let ’s walk back,’’ said. Bee, gently. 
for both.’ 

It was not a long’walk, only lasting about a quarter of an 
hour, but somehow it was wonderful what‘a deal was crammed 
inta it by two people who were dripping wet. . It began 
almost solely in looks, and then all at onee, as if warmed up to 
a tremendous pitch of enthusiasm, there were words :— 

‘* You brave little woman! I never saw anything grander 
in my life.”’ 

‘I? Brave?’’ she said, softly. ‘‘Oh,no, It was you whowere 
so brave. Oh, Fred, and I thought you $0 different to that.” 

‘**Oh, nonsense!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Atty fellow could have done 
that. But, Bee—come now—confess you have been doing all 
you could to make me think you quite a different girl.” 

‘** Don’t you think it is you who ougut to confess?’ she 
said, with the tears in her eyes, and her lips—they really were 
beautifully curved lips—quivering with suppressed emotion. 
**Oh, you made me so angry the very: first day.. I knew why 
you had come, and@it irritated me, and‘when you looked at’ me 
so superciliously, and I saw that’ sneering smile at me when I 
was dispensing the aconité lotion, it made me feel as if I must 
hate you; and I did.”’ 

There was a passionate sob here. 

‘* And—and—my brave, true, unselfish, little 
you’ll go on hating me like this to the very end? ”’ 

Their eyes were looking deeply searching each into each 
just then; and then Bee’s lids fell, her head drooped, and in 
very unmaidenly fashion, she let her lips fall upon the strong 
white hand that clasped hers so tightly. It was a simple 
action, that of a slave some might interpret it, acknowledging 
fealty to a master. At all évents, it was Bee’s—uncultured 
Bee’s—way of showing her resignation to her fate; and as 
Fred Hessleby felt the warm, soft touch his heart gave a 
bound, and—there is no doubt about the matter—he would 
have clasped his companion in his arms had not the rapid beat 
of hoofs been heard, and the noise of wheels. 

It was the doctor’s gig, as he overtook them, after going 
round by the bridge. ‘ 

‘* Why, hallo!’ he cried ; ‘“‘been in?” 

**Yes, doctor,’ cricd Fred, merrily; ‘‘and we are in 
deeply now—over head and ears, never to come out again.” 

** Why, Bee!” cried the doctor; ‘‘is it really true?” 

Her lips formed the word ‘‘ Yes’’ ; at least they parted for 
it to come, but no sound was heard. A time came, though, 
when she said it so that all might hear. 


‘‘ Tt will be better 


woman, 





GRACE. 
(See Illustration; page 32.) 
Dear little Grace is so intent 
Her *‘ Grace’’ at meals devoutly saying, 
She does not heed her doggic Flutf 
With Dolly playing. 


You naughty dog, be still awhile, 
For just a minute do be quiet, 
Nor take this opportunity 
Of running riot. 


Now if you maul sweet Dolly’s face, 
Infinitesimally scratch it, 
Or disarrange her lovely dress, 
Youll surely catch it. 


For Gr_zie, though of tender heart, 
Has a quick temper, and you know it; 
And if she find you at her Doll, 
In faith, she ‘ll show it. 


So, paws off, Fluffy, if you please, 
Nor dare to make the least commotion ; 
3ut leave your darling Mistress still 
At her devotion. 


As birds new waked, with rapturous joy, 
In ecstasy of merely living, 
Outpour each morn their orisons 
Of glad thanksgiving — 


One burst of musical delight, 
With not a single note of sorrow, 
Rejoicing that for them has dawned 
Another morrow: 


So thou, sweet girl, with reverence due. 
Fresh from a mother’s pious teaching, 
Dost offer up thy meed of praise 
With meek beseeching. 


And winged by faith, thy prayer and praise, 
Although the accents teebly falter, 
Will heavenward soar, an offcring meet 
Tor God’s own altar. 


More welcome to IJis gracious car 
Lhe weakest heartfelt homage stealing 
Than anthem swelling loud and clear, 
With organ pealing. Joun Latey 
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RIVALS TO THE END. 


BY H. H, 8. PEARSE. 


CHAPTER I. 

The autumn sun was slowly sinking in a golden haze 
behind purple waves of western moorland. Its ruddy light 
fell full on the white walls and warm amber thatch of an old 
farm-house; sparkled on the latiice window-panes; and, 
stealing through a tangled network of jessamine and honey- 
suckle, flickered on the comely faces of two young people 
seated in the porch. The youth, tall, broad of shoulder, and 
sturdy of limb, was unmistakably a farmer, and a hard- 
working one, too, although his costume for the time being 
rather suggested the saddle than the plough. Like most of 
his neighbours, he had been out with hounds that day; and 
to hear him talk enthusiastically of their sport one would 
have thought he cared for little else, and have wondered 
that he could find it in his heart to leave them so early. 
His tanned face was flushed with a glow that could 
hardly be accounted for by the excitement of a run 
which he had abandoned before it was half finished. 
His brawny fingers played nervously with the thong of 
a heavy hunting-crop, and in his clear, grey eye there was a 
light not wholly derived f_om the evening sunshine. The 
little maiden by his side betrayed some consciousness of this. 
Her mild Devonian eyes were veiled by drooping lashes, and 
on her cheek the peach-like bloom that was envied by many a 
fair west-country lass had given place to a pallor for which 
his words certainly afforded no sort of excuse. 

‘*You see, Esther, the old grey throwed a shoe in the mire, 
so I couldn’t well go on after that,’’ he explained, as if by 
way of apology for his appearance there. ‘‘ And besides, you 
know, I thought your father might have come ‘back too, and 
we could have settled about hedging that bit of Whitty field 
down.”’ 

**Don’t you think you’d better stay until he does come 
back,’’ she began; then blushing crimson, stammered, ‘‘ or 
perhaps you will sce him at market to-morrow.”’ 

** Well, market’s not the Lest place to talk over those things ; 
and there’s somcthing else I ’ve had on my mind for some 
time.”’ 

‘yee: 

‘** You know father tells of giving up the farm to me soon.”’ 

Yes,” 

“And I should like to ask Mr. 
stocking it, don’t you know.”’ 

This was a brilliant stroke of imagination, seeing that John 
Michelmore the elder had more young bullocks, sheep, and 
ponies on Dartmoor, more dairy cows in his meadows, and 
more implements of husbandry than any other farmer for a 
league round, 

‘*'To be sure,’’ she said, innocently, and for the first time 
lookin into his eyes; ‘‘ but what sort of stock can you want ?’’ 

Altogether, this was a poser, and John became more then 
ever confused. 

** Well, you see, mother is getting old, and she can’t be 
expected to manage for me long.’’ 

**T should think not, indeed! 
of the stock, do you?”’ 

She laughed merrily, and John, a little nettled, as bashful 
folk are apt to be on small provocation, rose to leave. 

** Don’t go yet, John; your horse hasn’t finished his corn, 
and father will be home presently.’’ 

She put her hand out to him. He took it in his broad 
palm. Rough as his fingers were, the touch of that hand 
thrilled him, and his great heart thumped audibly. 

‘* Esther,’’ he said, and could get no further for amoment, 
a dry huskiness about the throat made his voice sound to him 
strangely hard, and out of tune with what he had to say. 
‘* Esther, we’ve known each other since we were children 
together. I’ve loved you longer than I can remember; but 
I’ve only just begun to hope that you might care a little bit 
for me.”’ 

She was silent, and he went on more hurriedly, lapsing, as 
all Devon men will under strong excitement, into broad west- 
country dialect. 

‘*Esthcr, doantee turn your face from me so; I don’t seem 
able to speak soft words, and my tongue drags like a wheel 
with the skid on. Say whether you can love me ever so little. 
Yes! or no? but doantee tell me that thee care’st still for 
Frank Copplestone.”’ 

She turned suddenly, her eyes full of tears, her voice low 
and tremulous, but very clear. 

‘‘ John, 1 have not deserved that from you. If I ever 
could have loved him, the time has gone by. You must think 
lightly of me if you believe I could waste a thought on a man 
who betrayed the trust of one girl, fickle and worthless though 
she may have been.’’ 

‘* Forgive me, Esther!’’ he pleaded pitifully, his voice and 
frarhe quivering in a way tat was ridiculous for so strong a 
man; ‘*‘ but I thought you seemed to shun me like, and | 
couldn’t bear that.’’ 

Her eyes softened, for though his words were simple 
enough, she understood their deeper meaning. 

‘*T was only a little angry, John, because you made me 
remember something I am trying to forget. It always 
troubles me to think that if I hadn’t given Frank Copple- 
stone some encouragement at first he might never have been so 
reckless and bad, never have brought disgrace on a good name.”’ 

‘Then you feel pity for him yet, and ——.’”’ He would 
have completed the thought ; but, looking into her eyes, he felt 
again a swelling at the throat ; and, gulping that down, luckily 
swallowed with it the words that were on his tongue. 

‘*No! no! he does not deserve pity,’”’ Fsther said; ‘ but 
some scorn for my own silly vanity 1 do feel.”’ 

‘* As to that,”’ said John, slowly, shaking off the green-eyed 
monster’s coils with some difficulty; ‘‘there’s not much to 
blame yourself about. Frank was a gentleman born, and a 
fine likely young fellow that any maid might have been proud 
to have for a lover before he behaved so badly. Then they say 
he went and ’listed. I felt like doing that myself a bit agone.”’ 

‘‘ For shame, John; it would kill your poor mother ; and— 
and, besides, what reason could you have ?” 

John’s wits were somewhat slow, but he must have becn 
dull indeed if he had not understood the quick flushing of her 
face. She strove to hide it by bending to pick up a faded leaf. 
That only made it more perceptible; for, as she stooped, he 
could see the warm blood reddening the white curves of her 
shapely neck. Then, being wholly at a loss for words, and per- 
haps touched with a wise inspiration that in matters of love- 
making words are but cold interpreters, he leaned down and 
kissed her neck. She did not move; only a deep sigh 
fluttered her bosom and the hot colour rushed to her temples, 
then quickly ebbed again. ' 

‘You do not shrink from me, Esther; thank God, for 
that.’’ . 

‘‘No! dear John; I feel quite happy and safe with your 


” 


Ford’s advice about— 


But you don’t call her part 


strong arm to guard me. 

They sat looking at the setting sun; at the white mists 
ereeping up from a wooded valley ; at the deep combes slowly 
darkening and the far stretches of hazy hills. The joy 
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their hearts was subdued by the subtle influence that poets 


inmMitiérable have felt <2 they dooked-on such wide expanses of” 


desolate moorland in th coft light: of evening, and vainly tried 
to define 
A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not,akin to pain; © 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain. 


‘Suddenly between them and the sunlight fell the shadow: 


‘of a strange form —strang. in’ its soldierly bearing and care- 


-aworn features, but familiar to’ both of them, for all that. Two 
-Syears of rough Camp gong under Jidian sunsand among the » 
‘~~ -farbulent. tribes of Re nam passes had wrought many chungos ; 
» “but there was a. pallor onthe thin*facé; a haggard look in the 


‘eye, for which a trooper’s service was not.accountable. The 


‘figure’ stood spellbound for a moment,, then; disappeared 


quickly, as if seekiug to esciipe observation: ©Inthatmoment 


_ the: betrothed lovers had rgcognised Prank Copplestone. 


CHAPTER II.’ 
Months passed, and: that. mysterious visit had almost been 
forgotten in the midst of attiye preparations for. féstive 
Christmas-time and for the wedding that ‘was’ ‘to. follow. 
Esther was already regarded in the light of a young mistress 
at Whitefield Farm, and very little could be done without her 
advice. Scarcely a day passed but her presence was needed. there 
on some pretext. One afternoon, as she walked down. the 
rugged combe on her way thither she heard a footstep follow- 
ing close behind. It was muffled by a thick carpet of sodden 
leaves, but her ear could detect that it differed from the heavy 
tread of village labourers. Invoi:u:tarily she quickened ‘her 
pace ; then stopped suddenly at the sound of her own name, 
spoken in a voice hoarse with emotion, 

‘‘Esther! Esther Ford! will you speak to me one 
moment.’’ : 

She turned, and saw Frank Copplestone, looking wilder 
and more haggard than when he appeared to her and John 
that memorable evening, but still with the air of a soldier 
about him. 

**T could not go away from here for ever in silence and 
doubt without a word to seal my doom. I know it all now; I 
knew that evening when you and he sat together in the old 
porch that the hope to which I had clung through years of 
repentance and hours of peril must be dead for evermore. I 
stole away then, like a cowardly deserter, afraid to face my 
sentence. I thought to keep silence always, and determined 
that visit to my old home should be the last. But something 
stronger than my own will has brought me back, and now I 
must hear the sentence from your’ own lips. ;-Esther, I have 
given you all the love of which a nature like mine is capable, 
and I shall love you to the end. Oh, yes! I know what you 
would say. I am acoward to make this confession now. But 
[I made it long ago, and you refused to believe me then, or 
would not trust me. My dissolute habits afterwards justified 
your view. And perhaps I should never have made a good 
husband. I do not come to plead now—that hope has passed. 
I never meunt these words to reach your ears, but passion with 
me has been always stronger than reason—I must—I will have 
an answer from younow, only—only don’t say that you hateme.’’ 

Her answer came quickly and scornfully. ‘‘ How can you 
dare to speak thus to me within sight of the churchyard where 
the girl you betrayed and deserted lies dishonoured? Her 
father thrust her from his House. She only came back there a 
year ago to die, and you never moved hand or foot 'to shicld 
her from the ruin you had wrought.’’ 

Then she walked swiftly away, while -he stood like-a man 
dazed by a sudden blow. ee ate 

* * * * 

That night John strolled homé with her, as usual; h-+ 
there seemed to have come all at once a coldness betwe 
them that puzzled his honest brain not a little... She longed 
to tell him all that had passed between Frank. Copplestone 
and herself, but could not find it in her heart+0 trouble him 
so. Thus they walked through the wood in: whaecustomed 
silence, lingered long in the old porch where.a flood of moon- 
light cast weird shadows, and parted with a feeling of sadness 
that neither could quite account for. Esther stood listening 
until the last echo of John’s footsteps had died away..,.Asshe 
turned to go indoors .a sound of distant talk reached her, and 
then the clear. tones of a voice that made her -tremble 
strangely. Poe 

“*T tell you,”’ it said, ‘‘ Lsaw her kiss him “in the moon- 
light, and cling to him.asif-she ‘thad heeti his wife. , T- never 
thought she cared much.for me, but [-would have married her 
and striven to be,a loving husband... In that ‘kiss I felt.the 


, sting of dishonour, and could/have killed them both:, Though 


he escaped me then, I swore that he should answer for it.’”’ 
The speaker’ ceased,. ‘That it -was. Frank Copplestone’s 
voice she felt perfectly sure, and the threatening words could 
only have one meaning: But’ to whom were they addressed ? 
Her ears were strained ‘to catch the reply, and. for a moment 


she thought there seemed to be some faint murmur of more 


talk in the distance; bit if so, it was drowned by the rush- 
ing of the little moorland: brook among. its boulders, Then, 
with the stern threat. ‘SL swore that: He ,should answer for it ’’ 
throbbing through her brain, and with a chill of apprehension 
at her heart, Esther crept indoors, 


CHAPTER. IIT. 
Esther’s\mind was sorely troubled all that restless night. She 
never doubted for a moment that Prank Copplestone’s fierce 
words applied to John and herself, and~her imagination con- 
jured up. all. kinds’of nameless horrors.’ After an hour of 
disturbed sleep she went quietly. down stairs ‘before daybreak 
to find the house already'a scene of bustle. There had been 
a sudden change in the weather; the ground was covered with 
a mantle of sow inches, deep; black clouds banking wp. in 
the 1i6rth gave promise of a, still heavier fall, and men 4were 


beiag dispatched in’ all directions to bring cattle home from’, 


the moor. . What brought care to her father and every farmer 
roundabout was a source of Somé comfort to her. John would 
surely be out on a similar errand, and the danger of his being 
“* stuyged ina Dartmoor mire ’’ or buriéd in thé snow seemed 
nothing compared with the: risk he svould run from Frank 


Copplestone’s vengeance. Still she could not shake off a: 


feeling of uneasiness when the storm came: on. again /towards 
evening, and the snow fell in particles so fine that it forced.its 
way into every crevice,;.and swept.over the moor like a dense 
fog. Could Esther-have known that John had sct out that day 
to look after some cattle and sheep at the furthest limits of their 
moorland “run ’? with only the man ‘she most feared for a 
companion, her anxiety would have changed to tetror, j 
They had started at daybreak; and, making their way with- 
out much difficulty along the. most sheltered hillsides; had 


got the straggling herds and flocks tégether in.a pound where 
“the animals could huddle together for warmth, and be at least 


secure from’ drifts..,.. That was “all see could hope ‘to do. 
Then they turned homewards.” Scarcely. half the distaneehad 


been covered before, snow nto fall again; if-that could,be . 
said'to fall which was driven like spray-by fierce gusts of wind ° 


across the hills. Lodging here and there against the 
weather-side of weird granite tors, it rose higher and 


higher, then curled over as waves break into foam on 
a ~ beach; but “with -cdges.~ sharply «cut.-by «eddies of 
wind. . John knew these ‘signs well, and hurried his. com- 
panion forward. faster. Still they could not make much 
headway. ‘he sturdiest limbs soon tire of wading -knee- 
deep in snow; the wind was in their faces, and the dense white 
elouds half blinded them,,.:o that they could see nothing a 
yard or two in front. Presently the two sank up to their waists 
in a soft place. . Both knew well enough, by the little rounded 
“hummocks ’’ here and there, that. it was a-rushy bog they 
had got into, and éach looked at the other with’‘a glance of 
something like despair. Neither couldtell how far this bog ex- 
tendéd, for they had lost all. idea of. locality ; still it was-ng 
use going back or turning aside.. Théir only hope was in 
being able to jump from tuft to tuft of: rushes. Every hundred 
yards seemed a mile as they struggled on thus. . Under sucha 
strain, their powers were fast failing them, when the young 
farmer thought he caught a glimpse of rocky ground ahead, 
as the snow-wreaths lifted for a moment. ‘l‘urning to cheer 
his. companion with this faint hope, he saw Copplestone. reel 
and fall, oyercome:by the severe exertion. Their last chance 
seemed gonethen ;: but he was too good a moorman to lose heart 
utterly, and too brave to think of saving his own life by forsaking 
a comrade. He managed to drag Frank forward some distance 
with difficulty, and felt his foot strike against. a boulder. ‘Then 
he sat down and tried to-restore animation, but without success. 

“Poor fellow,’’ he said,. ‘‘his life hasn’t been so happy 
that it should end just when there: was a chance of clearing 
his, character, It makes me’ savage now. to think that he 
should have been blamed all these. years for the deeds of that 
smooth-faced-villain he told me’ about last night. I’m glad 
Fyank didn’t kill him, though: I have been thinking how 
pleased Esther would be to hear it all, and now” 

John fairly broke down there, and, burying his face in his 
hands, almost: gave himself up for lost. As he sat thus, he 
seemed to hear*the rush of water. Was it fancy? No. 
The sound was’ scarcely louder than a ripple, but it was 
enough ‘to nerve him. for another’ effort. If they could 
ony reach a. brook, they might follow it, and find home 
after all.. He tried to .rouse “Frank, but-in vain. . There 
was no time tobe lost, -so, lifting him on’ his own 
broad shouldérs,.John staggered.down towards the stream. 
He had almost reached it, when suddenly tlie ground gave 
way under him, :and he -fell into a deép gully. ..'Fhe shock 
roused Frank to semi-consciousness. - He could not for some 
minutes realise the position. ‘Thinking they musbPhave fallen 
asleep and been walled in. by a snowdrift, ‘ie reached out his 
hand to waken John from a slumber so fatat; Heshrank back 


with an exclamation of hor¥ers His fingers had touched some- ° 


thing that he knew must be blood; and, looking closer, he saw 
it oozing from a deep cut in his companion’s forehead. "They 
had fallen down a rocky rift. that seemed. to end there in a 
sort of cavern overhung by brambles, There at least, he 
thought, shelter might be found; and if they should be snowed 
in, it could hardly be worse than dying on the ‘open: moor; 
He dragged John into it, and by dint of much chafing brought: 
him back to life; but the poor fellow ‘was too bruised even: to 
rise, and his head was heavy with pain. How that night 
passed John Michelmore never knew. Snow fell heavily hour 
after hour. Frank, getting some of the brambles together, 
managed to keep up a little fire that prevented them. from 
being frozen. By morning the snow had ceased, “but 
it lay all round them many feet deep, and John “was 
too ill to move. Another day passed; their scanty store of- 
firewood was exhausted, and both began to suffer terribly from 
cold and hunger. Then Frank made up his mind to stay there 


"mo longer. Though’ scarcely an hour of daylight was left 


the moon would soon be up, and he knew enough of the moor 
to. find his way by the stars. Creeping softly back to make 
sure that John was sleeping still, he bent over him and 
murmured— 

‘*As he would have done by me, so, for her sake, will I do 
by him.”’ 

* * ¥ * 

For three whole days nobody on that side of Dartmoor had 
been able to move in any direction further than he could cut 
his way through the snow. Esther began to wonder that John 
had not found-‘some means of getting from his house to hers, 
but she knéw nothing of the gricf they were in at Whitefield. 
When it was possible to pass from farm to farm and the truth 
could no longer be concealed her anguish was terrible to wit- 
ness... All attempts ‘at. consolation - seemed». but shallow 


mockery. °-She.only wrung her hands and. wailed ‘‘ ‘Too late! . 


too late}’* or pleaded pitcously that they would let her go te” 


him. Then there came aday of hard frost, and some licighbours.’ 
- set out in search of the missing men, little hoping’to find. them 


alive: There was just a chance, however, that they might: 


have taken shelter among. a ‘clitter’’ of rocks" somewhere; «© 
and been snowedup. there, with a flock of sheep to-keep them: > 


warm... Out; on ‘the 6pen’ moor no:man. could have lived 
through such a.storm and the bitter frost that had then. set-in. 
Still, the qne chance was cnough to buoy up the-hearts, of the 
searchers,. who; in. spite of every , difficulty, toiled. manfully.. 
along, some following the stream,.and. some keeping to. the. 
ridge on that side“‘Wwhere it-was possible’ tc find frm ground 


above the drifts. None saw. that.a figure. stold’ before them‘, 
like -‘‘wishtness’’ “in the grey dawn, - Suddenly from, the’: 


hollow there rose..a shrill:cry of horror, and, the heart of every 
Aman stood still, : ei 


It’ was a woman’s ‘wild, shriek... Hastening towards the © 


ravine, whence: that weird. sowid Irad- risem to sbreak “the 
solemn stillness of those* silent: moorlands, they.found Esther 


Ford kneeling, transfixed. by terror, beside the dead body of - 


Frank Copplestone, where it lay ina. drift, stark and frozen, 
with nothing on it but trousers and shirt, and these stain¢d with 
blood. How.could he have mets with foul ‘play there ? 
Drawing her gently away, theysearched for a wound, but could 


find* none; - Then there slowly ‘stole’: into. their. minds a ° 


shadow of the awful dread that had: posséssed Esthei... The 
track of his footsteps could be marked ‘on, the siiow a furlong 
off. She was first to note this,, and, breaking from her com- 
panions, sped swiftly over.the rough: ground. While two men 
wire left to keep watch—standing. some distance..away, 
though, in superstitious fear of the dead man, who, they 
could. not doubt, was a murderer—the others hurried ‘after 
Esther along that track, expecting every moment to find 
evidence of a fearful crime. They came to a gully, where 
there seemed to have been a struggle, nd the snow bore traces 
of blood. Leaping: down, the ‘boldest-among them saw, in 
the .shadow of. that ‘shallow ‘cave,.not another dead man, 
but John Michelmore, tossing in-a restless sleep, with the 
trooper’s heayy. cloak thrown over him and a blood-stained 
handkerchief about his temples: 


» They» bore Frank Copplestone’s. body. reverently enough 
back ‘to- the, village: that night, knowing that he:had died: to 


. saye-his xival; for onthe'rdugh’ frieze eoatthey had founda 
serap f paper, with the words. “faintly written. in pencil—*“ Ty). 


only.do:-what you would have dona forher sake) Your life-is.. 
worth more than mine.’ I will save’ both if I can’; but if T 
fail, tell Esther T was not quite so bad as they made me out. 
Good-bye.”’ 


SONGS OF ITALY. 
(See Lilustration.) 

What shall I sing? A song of war? 

The mighty deeds of other days? 
Of ancient Rome’s. triumphal car 

Where sat the victor crowned with bays—- 
Of captives bound in servile chains— 

The leaders of a vanquished foe ? 
Say, shall I tune my minstrel strains, 

And bid the dulcet numbers flow ? 


What shall I sing? A song of love? 
Of whispered words and tender sighs— 
Of lovers in a moonlit grove— 
Of drcamy light in drooping eyes— 
Of pangs that only lovers feel— 
Of joys that only lovers. know— 
Of hearts that are as true as steel, 
Or fickle as the winds thet blow ? 


What shall I sing? The trumpet strain 
Of proud ambition’s lofty flight ? 
The lust of power—the grecd of- gain— 
The winning gambler’s fierce delight ? 
Ambition, love, or war’s array ? 
Ah no! such themes are not for me: 
My lute shall sound a sweeter lay, 
A prouder song for Italy! 


The King who faces death to save 
His plague-struck people from despair, 

Is hailed the bravest of the brave, 
Amidst a nation’s praise and prayer. 

Then let Italia’s minstrel sing, 
And all her people shoxt with joy, 

, In honour of the faithful King, 

The noble scion of Savoy! Mason Jackson. 








TALE OF A GOOSE. 
(See Illustrations.) 
Dominie Birchem, pedagogue, 
A staid old bachelor queer, 
Went marketing, and priced a goose 
To crown his Christmas cheer. 


Sniffing, he cried, ‘‘ This goose smacks not 
Of Araby the Blest.”’ 

His words and ways ficrce anger roused 
Within the-woman’s breast. 


“Villain,’’ quoth she, ‘how dare you take 
_... My bird’s good name away ? 
£ wish that you were half as sweet, 
¥ou polecat-popinjay.”’ 
He; much chagrined to be out-tongued, 
\ Stood quiet for a space ; 
Then, josing temper, thrust the goose 
“ “Into the woman’s face. 


Enraged by. this assault, on him 
The-vixen sprang irate; ° 
. Seiged him, and his umbrella used 
‘To:trounee his wigless pate. 


The skirmish 0’er, a constable 
Came bustling on the scene ; 
And, like old Rhadamanthus, stood 
‘The combatants between. 


. Péminie needs must go to law, 
; Again was sadly beaten ; 
And had to pay for this same goose, 
By other persous eaten,—J. L. 





> 


~ CHRISTMAS. FOLK-TALES. 
Scattered round the Christmas season, we find in our own! and 
other countries a host of amusing old folk-tales, most of which, 
apart. {rom their own ‘intrinsic interest, arc valuable as faith- 
fully embodying the superstitious beliefs of our forefathers in 
connettion with the Yuletide festival.» It would seem that, in 
days gone by, these fireside legends. were extensively :cir- 
culated ‘at Christmas-tide; the varied incidents they contained 
acting as so. many warnings to those who tight, inad- 
vertently or otherwise, be ‘induced. to disregard the ‘tra- 
ditignary notions.of thc season. As the greater ‘part of 
these tales. are novel probably to sost readers, it may, not 
be indpportune to give some illustrations of them. Thus 
Norwegian folk-tales often allude to the merry doings of the 
‘* Nisse ”’ at Christmas time—a class of fairies about the size 
of'small children, and who were, we.are reminded, far more 
nuniorous in the good old times than nowadays. Like Shak- 
speare’s Puck, they are fond of pranks, and unless the mastcr 
of the liouse pampers them they are spiteful and vindictive, 
and hence it. is not surprising that their goodwill is deemed 
worth securing. . On Christmas Eve, therefore, offerings of 
sweet porriuge, cakes, beer, and other delicacies are provided 
specially for them ; but care must be taken that this act is per- 
fornied with every mark of respect, otherwise they will quitkly 
show their displeasure.. Thus, it is related how, one Christmas 
Eve, ‘when a girl in a mocking spirit brought these little 
beings.their. customary offerings, she was so severely handled 
by them that on the following Christmas morning she was found 
dead in the barn. ‘With tales of this kind told among the 
peasantry, and received by them with the utmost faith, we 
can well-imagine how ready they naturally were to gain, the 





j 
‘ 


patronage and friendship of these mysterious elves who, in a 


thousand and one ways, could befriend, those who acknow- 
ledged their snperior power. Among Norwegian folk-tales of 
the’sed relating to.Christmas, we aré told how a certain sailor, 
according to custem, was desirous of presenting on Christmas 
Day.weake to the spirit of the waters; but when he came to 
the Shoré, lo !—much to his disappointment—the waters were 
frozen over. Reluctant to leave his offering upon the ice, he 
tried to make a hole; but, in sp‘te of all his labours, he could, 
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not make it large enough for the cake to go through. When 
perplexed as to what he should do, he was agreeably surprised 
by the appearance of @ little tiny hand, as:white-'as snow, 
which, stretching througli the hole he had’ made, seized 
the cake and instantly disappeared with it. In this legend 
originates, it is said, the compliment paid to a Norwegian lady, 
‘* Your hand is like a wwater sprite’s.”’ 

The Norse peasant, in his ‘popular’ talés, has a curious 


solution for the oft-asked question, ‘* Why the seais-salt?’’? It. 


appears, says Mr. Dasént, that once upon a time, long lcngago, 
there were two brothérs, one rich and the other poor: Now it 


happened on Christmas Eve that the poor one had not. so much ~ 


as a crumb of bread to eat, so he went to his brother for help, 
who gave him a whole-flitch of -bacon, at the same time bid- 
ding him go to a certain evil magician. On arriving at the 
magician’s house, he was surrounded by a:host of. persons 
anxious to buy his flitech. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ by rights my 
old dame and I ought to have this flitch for our Christmas 
dinner, but since you have all set your hearts on it, 1 suppose 
you must have it; butif I sell it at all, I must have in return 
that quern behind the door yonder.’ At first, the old 
magician laughed outright at this proposal, but the ‘‘ poor 
brother’’ stuck ta it, and so at last the magician 
parted with his quern.. On reaching home, the clock struck 
twelve, as his wife mef‘him at the door, wondering what had 
kept him out so long... ‘‘ Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘ you shall quickly see 
the cause of my delay ;”’ after which words, he put the quern 
on the table, bidding it grind everything necessary for the 
Christmas fare. The wife, as may be imagined, stood thunder- 
struck, watching this quern grind out dainties enough to last 
till Twelfth Da,. “When; however, the rich brother on 
Christmas Day saw all that was om the table, he was very 
envious, and said, ‘*‘ Whence have you got all this wealth ?’’ 
For some time, the poor brother refused to tell; but in the 
course of the day’s rejoicings he incautiously gave the history 
of the magic quern, which his brother ultimately bought for 
three hundred dollars... Before long, hawever, he found that it 
kept on grinding; and ‘so alarmed was he that he resold it 
to his brother for the same money as he had purchased it. 
As before, it soon brought renewed presperity to the poor 
brother, which enabled him to buy -a golden house, the fame 
whereof spread far and-wide, and attracted strangers from all 
parts. So, one day, a stranger came to see the quern, and the 
first question he asked was whether it could grind salt. 
‘** Grind salt ?’’ said the owner, ‘‘I should just think so; and 
anything else you like.*? Thereupon, so anxious was he to buy 
the quern that he promised to pay untold wealth for it. 
Secured of his prize, hé put to sea, and when so far off that no 
one could reach him, he said to the quern, ‘‘Grind salt ; and 
grind both fast and sgood.”’? No sooner had he spoken than 
the quern forthwith began grinding salt, which, in an amaz- 
ing short time, arose in ‘heaps on the deck.and. threatened to 
sink his vessel. Alarmed at therapidity with which the quern 
kept grinding, he intreated it on’ his knees to leave off; but 
still it went on, and before many minutes the vessel. sank 
beneath the weight of salt. But the quern, still beneath the 
water, keeps grinding, and hence the saltness of the sea. 

We may add that. these tales, in which the witch element 
figures strongly, still exist in our own country. Thus, in the 
Isle of Man, it is related how a fiddler, having agreed with a 
stranger to play during-the twelve days of Christmas to what- 
ever company he should bring him, was astonished at seein; 
his new master vanish into the earth as soon as the bargain had 
been made. Terrified at the thought of having agreed to work 


for so mysterious a personage, he quickly resorted to the 
clergyman, who. advised.,him .to fulfil his engagement, and to 
play nothing but- psalms.) Aeéerdingly, as soon as Christmas- 
tide arrived, the weird: Stranger made: his appearance, ‘and 
beckoned the fidillet toa spot where the company were 
assembled. On réachiig* his destination he at ohce'struck up 
a psalm tune, which sé his audience that they instantly 
vanished, but not without,so violently braising himthat it was 
with some difficulty he-stteceeded in reaching home; and nar- 
rating his Christmas riences to the family ‘as they were 
gathered round the firesidé.*. eye. ait 

In Germary, Chiistmas*“Eve is the season of all’ others 
when fairies. are supposed to-be most active, keeping their 
festival on them wntain ‘tops... Then, we are told, thé rough 
stoneistransforme 1 into brilliant’ ctystal— veins of gold startin, 
out artistically into ge ae pillars—beneath which grace 
canopy . feasting and cing are kept up with protracted 
enthusiasm. ‘The’ attendarfts"on, these fairy-gatherings are 
generally beautiful Swedish girls,,.who. have unwarily partaken 
of the contents of, the golden .gobléts offered to them by the 
fairies, and thus instantly fallen into their power. According 
to the legendary lore’ found .in most: parts \of Germany, . he 
magic effects of these fairy potionsis threefold :—‘‘ At the first 
draught from that horn, he whe-dsinks forgets Heaven ; at-the 
second, he forgets earth ; at the third, he forgets his betrothed 
bride.’”’ Hence, on Christmas Eve persons are récomménded 
to stay at home, because the fairies on this night delight .to 
waylay the lonely traveller, compelling him to take'a draught 
of Christmas cheer from their enchanted goblet. Among the 
large class of folk-tales connected with this superstition, may 
be quoted one which tells how, when a Christmas feast ‘Was 
being given in a German village,one of the guests, attracted 
by the sound of music from without, was induced to leave the 
festive scene indoors, and to wander towards the spot where 
the music seemed to come. He had, however; not gone 
many steps before he was met by two: beautiful girls, who 
asked him to join: their Christmas gambols in.a neigh- 
bouring field, which, after a little persuasion, he con- 
sented to.do. On arriving at the fairies’»gathering, for such; 


it was, he was surrounded by. numberless little beings all 


anxious to welcome him; one of whom handed him a 


cup of wine, after drinking which-he forgot his: former state, . 


and thought of nothing except the feasting and daneing of the 
fairies. Wien he. had been enjoying himself in this manner 
for some time, the fairies reminded him of-his own home ; but 
what was his astonishment when on, passing through. the 
village to find everything in decay, and ali tis relations and 
friends.dead, for the spell of the fairies” cup on*him had lasted 
a hundred years. ; , 

One German version of the well-known legend of the man 
in the moon connects this wretched individual’s solitary. im- 
prisonment in: that isolated region with his having. stolen 
cabbages from his neighbour’s garden on Christmas. Eve. 
When justin the act of escaping with hi- load he was per- 
ceived by some passers by, who, there and-.aen, conjured-him 
up in the moon. . There he stands in the fyll.ti~ht of the 
moon,. to be seen by everybody, having his ct.» . load of 
cabbages on his back for all eternity. Pe only i: a’ minute’s 


* change one day in the year, when hes said: to turm round on¢e 


on Christmas Eve. ' 
Again, the wild huntsman is said in Germany to make 
nighti~ebcursions through. the air for the twelve nights of 


Christmas, ‘alarming all who hear him. by his furious progress. 
He ‘generally rides upon a large white horse,»no less. than 


four-and-twenty fierce dogs following him. According to a 
tale...quoted. by. Mr, Thorpe, .in,-his..‘t Northern-Mythology,”’ 
in every place through*which he passés the hedges fall-with 
a. crash, the road opening of its own accord before 
him,, He rides with. such speed that: his dogs. often fail to 
keep apace with him, and frequently may be heard panting and 
howling.» Occasionally one is left behind,-as happened one 


year at Wulfsdorf, where it remained panting, howling without’. 


intermission unfil the following Christmas Eve, when the 
Wild Huntsman again took it with him. Hence various pre- 
cautions were formerly taken to, prevent the Wild Huntsnian 


approaching any particular strect—ong special rule being that 


there should be no baking, 


It is also considered dangerous to ‘spi at Christmas-time, - 


or the Wild Huntsn.an-will gallop through it. On one oecasion. 
a Woman refused to take the usual warning, and “had. no 
sooner sat down to spin on Christmas Eve than she fell into a 
deep sleep, and was only awoke by the entrance of a stranger, 
who, without’ any apology for intruding, asked for her 
spinning-wheel, and commenced’ spinning. Before long he 
used tp all thé flax she had, and on his asking for more, she 
was obliged to give him her supply of wool. Still, however, 
he kept on calling for more; and his angry demands so 
frightened and terrified the poor woman that, although it was 
but four in ‘the morning, she roused up her neighbour—a 
cunning old crone—and acquainted her with the stranger’s 
mysterious conquest. Happily, she quickly perceived the 
nature of the visitor, and hence was not long in driving him 
away by some magical charms; for had she not done so, his 
presence might have cost the woman her life. 

Of ‘the numerous folk tales which ha¥e in the course of 
centuries clustered round the Christmas festivalim Russia, one 
of the most popular refers to the celebration of the winter 
solstice. Thus it is said that the Sun—a fembtle heing—arrays 
herself in her holiday attire, and, seated in her’ telega, urges 
her-horses upon the summer track. In many places, says Mr. 
Ralston, in his ‘‘ Songs of the Russian People’’ (1872, p. 187), 
it has been customary to represent this.selar: goddess—popu- 
larly designated Kolyada—by a girl dressed in white, who, 
seated in a sledge, is driven about trom house-to honse,; while 
the young people who accompany her ‘sing various songs, of 
which the following is a specimen :—= ; 

Kolyada! Kolyada! 

Kolyada has arrived 

On the Eve of the Nativity. 

We went about, we sought 

Holy Kolyada 

Through all the courts, in all the alleys, 
We found Kulyada, &e, 

Tzadition, too, says that at this season of the year all kinds 
of hidden treasures are specially revealéd’ to mankind, in con- 
nection with which belief the following tale, quoted by Mr. 
Ralston, is current :—Beétween Christmas Day and the festival 
of the Epiphany the new-born Divinity comes down from 
heaven in order to wander about the earth; on which account 
labour of any kind is accounted wrong. At midnight, also, on 
each of these festivals, ‘‘the heavenly doors are thrown open ; 
the radiant realms of Paradise in which the sun dwells dis- 
close their treasures ; the waters of springs and rivers become 
animated, turn into wine, and receive a healing efficacy ; the 
pepe amen blossoms, and golden fruits ripen upon their 
-bopghs. 

Space will not permit us to multiply further instances of 
these Christmas.tales, but the few we have quoted will suffice 
to show their general nature. 
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New Illustrated Cash 
Price-List, containing 
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, all the latest designs 

fer the Season 1884-5, 

sent post-free to all 
parts of the globe. 


all the latest designs 
N for the Season 1884-5, 
A =. sent post-free to all Qe 
‘ parts of the globe. 


























NING COSTUME in Spanish, Chantilly, or French lace An elegant BALL DRE-S in 


















YOUNG LADY’S EVENING Diner an be le Velling. Pat PAL. c . ch H : ae * 
athered from Waist with sash in satin, brought round the back an ouncing, made over rich satin foundation, with draperies, anc With Marcasite . ; @ Ue pou ant 
nishing on the right side with handsome bow. Bodice, pointed bodice in either satin, merveilleux, striped ottoman or brocade silk. Serestasiiee Stik oe: A Kj rfbeee’ oie i ~ ins ot 
masque-cut, square neck, and trimmed lace, to form a French blouse. Low bodice, pointed back and front with garniture of tulle and lace. pompon tulie. Low Swiss. bodice of satin, witl iparntte 3 tt Is fr 
Price £3 4s., with material for bodice, 10s. 6d. extra charged for Price £5 58., with material for making bodice. 10s, 6d. extra and pompon tulle. Price, £3 3s., with sneb vial dea Gadlion the. ra 
making bodice. e charged for making bodice. extra charged for making bodice.’ ee ee 
a ——— —————————————_———————— 6 WEAVE TR UTH W yy 
. ITH TRUST. 











The term BEST Brussels, as generally used, conveys no meaning or guarantee as to quality; but 


WILLIS’S BEST. BRUSSELS 


being made IN THE OLD-FASHIONED “QUALITY, exclusively of LONG-STAPLED HOME-GROWN 
WOOLS, especially selected for durability, and. eoloured with the OLD-FASHIONED GENUINE HONEST 
DYES, are warranted to be absolutely free fromthe LOW-GRADED EGYPTIAN or other EASTERN 
WOOLS, COTTON, JUTE, SHODDY, or ANALINE:DYES used of necessity in the manufacture of low-price 
carpets, and to be FULL five frames, Ds 


Sold by all Carpet Dealers and Upholsterers in the United Kingdom. 4 
For the protection of the publie, every piece has “ H. R. WILLIS and CO., Kidderminster— 
BEST” woven at each end. 


Pure Heart +... Bra dof 
PuRE CALICOM! eee 


In Lengths of 12, 24, 36, or 48 yards AT MILL PRICES. 
The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Entirely Free from Adulteration ! 























The Exquisite Flavour, 
The Extreme Crispness, 
The Unequalled Delicacy, 
The Unquestionable Purity 
-OFr— 
Wilsons American Extra Toast 
BrIrscvuirgts. 
Wilsons American Extra Toast 
BIscvuirItTs. 
Wilsons American Extra Toast 
BIscvurTTs. 
Rank them the highest 
Either at Breakfast or Tea, 
With Luncheon or Dessert 
And with Wine or Milk. Only the Purest and Best Class. of Cotton used in the 
THE SOLE CONSIGN Mannfacture! A perfectly Pure Bleach, 
SSS SSS SSS SSS A PLEASURE TO SEW! A LUXURY TO WEAR! 
EASY TO WASH! 
A Guarantee and Analysis with every yard sold. 
Qualities to suit every use for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
Wear. 
Prices from 4d. to 10d. per yard of 36 inches wide. 
Patterns and Price-List sent post-free to any address, ie 
Write at once to the ; REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


a |i | BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
In VULCANITE, NICKEL MOUNTS, 2s. 6d.; SILVER, 5s. and 7s. 6d. | BRA DEORD, 


LAWRENCE BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 48, Farringdon-street, E.C. London. Please mention this Paper. YORKSHIRE. 


DRUDGE & CQ), win COVENTRY. 


THE OLDEST TRICYCLE AND LARGEST CYCLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 






















THE EAGLE PENCIL CO.’S (New York) CELEBRATED PATENT 


“AUTOMATIC” PENCILS & K 
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SILVER, 7s. 6d.; 
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= THE SUCCESS and POPULARITY of the “ROTARY” TRICYCLE and “RUDGE” BICYCLE 
; HAVE GAINED A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 





DEPOTS : 
LONDON ._ . 12, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
> . . 448, Oxford-street, W. 
MANCHEST#R . 160-4, Deansgate. 
BIRMINGHAM . 4, Livery-street. 
LIVERPOOL . 101, Bold-street. 
GLASGOW. . 241, Sauchiehall-street. 


THE ‘PARCELS EXPRESS TRICYCIE esrorary, EDINBURGH . 29, Hanover-street. 
LISTS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. BELFAST .  . 49, Royal Avenue 
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EXPENSE 


HEALTH RESTORED WITHOUT MEDICINE.OR 


By DUBARRY'S FO v D : 
F 


DELICIOUS 









wasting away, and feverish breath. 
Cost IN MEDICINE. 


CURING 

| FECTUALLY 
iDYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, CONSTIPATION, DIARRHGEA, 
/PHTHISIS ,DYSENTRY, COUGH, ASTHMA, NERVOUS, 
BILIOUS LIVER DISORDERS, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
FEVERS, DEBILITY, WASTING IN OLD OR YOUNG, 


Any Invalid can cure himself, without 


REVALENTA 


medicine, inconvenience, or expense, by living on 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 


ARABIC A® “FOOD, 


which restores the mucous membrane of stomach and bowels, and cures constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
consumption, dysentery, diarrhea, hemorrhoids, liver complaint=, flatulency, nervousness, biliousness, all 
fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the head and éars, rheumatism, gout, poverty and impurities of the 
blood, dropsy, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, spleen, acidity, palpitation, 
heartburn, headache, debility, diabetes, kidney diseases, epilepsy, palsy, paralysis, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
and vomiting after eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, coughs, asthma, bronchitis, exhaustion, 
IT CONTAINS FOUR TIMES AS MUCH NOURISHMENT AS MEAT, RENEWS THE BLOOD RAPEDLY, AND SAVES FIFTY TIMES ITS 
It is, likewise, the only: recognised food to rear infants and delicate children successfully, and to overcome «all infantile’ difficulties in teething, méasles, fevers, . 


restlessness, dysentery, diarrhea, eruptions on the skiu, atrophy, wasting. They thrive admirably upon it, and sleep soundly twelve hours during the night. 
To avoid the danger of being cheated by worthless substitutes, insist upon DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, and aceept no others. 
THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS’ INVARIABLE SUCCESS.—100,000 ANNUAL CURES, WHICH HAD RESISTED ALL OTHER TREATMENTS, including, those of H.M. ‘the 


late Emperor Nicholas of Russia, Dr. Livingstone, and Mr. H. W. Stanley, the African Explorer, who saved 220 of his men from inanition; 


Weod, Esq., West Bank, Bolton; of Drs. Ure, Wurzer, Elmslie, Shorland, Routh, &c. 


Lord Stuart de Decies; Edward 





+ ~ ral T 
URE No. 100,516.—RESCUEof an EBBING LIFE. 
**A dangerous illness having left my digestive organs too weak to 
assimilate ordinary food of any kind sufficient to keep me alive, I owe my 
preservation to DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA and BISCUITS, 
on which Esubsisted for months recovering a healthy action of the stomach, 
and strength and muscle, to the astonishment of myself, my medical adviser, 
and friends. Epwakp Woop. 
“ Bolton, West Bank, June 14, 1883.” 


N FEVOUSNESS and DEBILITY. 
Cure No. 94,618. 

a A “* Upper Park, Dedham, March 9, 1880. 

#* With gratitude I testify to the great efficacy of DU BARRY’S FOOD 
in/restoriag and sustaining health, having taken it for Nervousness and 
Weakness. 

“*T gave it also to a poor workman who was totally incapacitated to gain 
his a by a gastric disorder, but who is now once more able to go 
to his work. ( 


(Mrs.) E. Gretron.” 
+ + , - > 

YURE of TWENTY-THREE YEARS’ MISERY. 

** Montevideo, Oct. 25, 1890. 
‘*It affords me great pleasure to testify to the invaluable virtue of your 
divine FOOD. It has perfectly cured me in six weeks’ time of dyspepsia, 
oppression, and general debility, which, during twenty-three yeais. had 
prevented my making the slizhtest effort. all medicines having failed to do 
meany good. You are quite at liberty to publish my experience, and I 
sincerely hope Du Barry’s Food may prove of equal benefit to all ther 

sufferers.— believe me, &c., ARTHUR Bartow.” 


oo of DYSPEPSIA 
LIVER COMPLAINT. 





and 


DD" BARRY’S FOOD.—EIGHT YEARS’ 

: i AFFECTIONS OF THE BLADDER. 

“ During eight years’ inflammation of the blidder, [ had ¢xhansted all 
that medical seience, by means of physicians, could suggest. Without obtain- 
ing the least relief. My confidence in DU BARRY’S FOOD has beenamply 
confirmed. I made use of it, and I owe it to truth to state that it has 
perfectly cured me. Dene, Professor of Chemistry, Paris.’ 


URENo. 82,880, of SLXTY YEARS’ PARALYSIS. 

** King’s College, Cambridge; Oct. 10, 1949. 
**T am happy to inform you that Du Barry’s incomparable REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOUD his completely cured me of the various ills which Have 
afflicted me these sixty years, during which lengthy period of time I have 
lived in my arm-chair with left leg and arm p»ralysed, as also my left evelid; 
this sedentary life had brought on many disorders of the stomach and 
bowels, with obstinate constipution, hemorrhoids, and a large green crust on 
my chin—all of which my medical men told me it was useless to attempt 
to cure at my age—eighty-five. But, thanks to your Food, which 
I have taken these two years, I am perfectly free from all these disorders, 
and able to walk about, and use my arms and eyelids with perfect ease. 
This cure may well be considered miraculous; but it appears to me to 
interest my fellow-sufferers to a degree that I deem it my duty to place the 
details of it at your disposal for publication —Yours truly, Witt1am Hunt, 

Barrister-at-Law.”’ 
* Grantham, Feb. 3, 1851, 


for the gout. I can now eat things with impunity, and take my pint of 
port-wine, if necessary, the same as other people.—Colonel H. Watkins.” 





OUT.—“I am happy to’ say I have found yorr | 
incomparable REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD an infallible remedy | 


URE No.  98,614.—DU BARRY’S’ FOOD. 
** Many years’ bad digestion, disease of the heart, kidneys, and 
bladder, with nervous irritation and melancholiayhave disappesred under 
the happy influence of DU BARRY’S*FOOD,;—Leown Pevexet, teuool- 
master at Eynancas, Haute Vienne, France, May 8, 1878,” 


U BARRY’S FOOD restored 23 Ib. of good muscle 

to a gentleman from Dover, aged twenty-four, whose stomach and 

nerves had been ruined by intense study, and his body reduced to a mere 

~_ suffering from constant sleeplessness and debility as of extreme 
old age. 


U BARRY’S FOOD has cured my daughter of 

_general debility, nervous irritability, sleeplessness, and a total ex- 
haustion, and given her health, sleep, and strergth, with hard muscle and 
cheerfulness.—H. Dz Montwovts, Paris. 


7 y ba , Ar Wh Y rh 

URE No. 75,124.—SIXTEEN YEARS’ LIVER 
COMPLAINT, DIARRHEA, and VOMITING. 

** Paris, June 1, 1872. 
‘Mr, and Mrs. Leger, both of a fearful liver complaint, which, dwing 
sixeeen years, had rendered their life a burden -the one vomiting twenty 
to twenty-five times a day, and the other suffering from constant diarriiocea. 
‘he husband had an ulcer on the liver, and the wife an enlargement of that 
organ. In both cases all medical treatment had proved unavailing. These 

people are now (1881) living in perfect health,” 


A STHMA.— CURE No. 62,843. 
othe 


“TI suffered during thirty-six years with 


— 





From the Right Honourable the Lord Stuart 
de Decies, Dromeni. Cappoquin, Lord Lieu- 
tenant uf the county Waterford :— 

* Feb. 15, 1859. 

*“T have derived much benefit from the use 
of the Revalenta Food It is only due to ycur- 
selves and to the public to state that you 
are at liberty to make any use of this com- 
munication whieh you may think proper. I re- 
main, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

** Stuart pe Decres.” 





URE No. 58,614, of the 
MARCHIONESS DE BREHAN. 
**4, Rue Remon’, Versailles, near Paris, 
** April 16, 1862. 

**In consequence of a liver complaint, I was 
Wasting away ior seven years, and so debi- 
litated and nervous that I was unable to read, 
write, or in fact attend to anything, with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, con- 
stant sleeplessness, and the most intoierable 
nervous agitation, which prevented even my 
sitt ng down for hours together. I felt dread- 
fully lowspirited, and all intercourse with the 
worid had become painfal to me. Many medical 
men, English as well.a: French. had prescribed 
for mein vain. In perfeet despair, 1 took Du 
Rarry’s Revalenta Arabica, and lived on this de- 
licious food for three months. ‘The good God 
be praised! it has completely revived me; Iam 
myself again, and able to make and receive 
visits, 2nd resume my sucial position. 

** Mancaiovess DE Brenan.” 
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times every night to relieve my chest from a 
pressure which threatened to take away my 
breith. Ihave taken DU BARRY’S FOUD for 
the last eight days, and I am delighted with it. 
I sleep very weli now, and breathe treely.—RKev. 
D. Bot.tiet, Ecrainville, Seine - lnférieurc, 
France.” 


URE of SIXTEEN MONTHS’ 
uninterrupted SLEEPLESSNESS, con- 
gestion of the brain, dyspepsia, debility, and 
exhaustion —tk> consequences of excssive 
Iabour—and which had resisted the treatments 
of many medical men, has been effected by DU 
BARRKY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD.- 
Lreituarpd vu Barty, Barrister-at-law, and 
twenty years Mayor of Neérac, Chaieau de 
Manotte, near Nérac Lot-et-Garonne, Fiauce, 
8 Mai, 1881, 


+ + 
EOAY OF NATURE 
ARRESTED. 

** [amvhappy to be able to assure you that tiese 
last two years, since I eat DU BARKY’S aa- 
mirable FOUD, I have not felt the weight of my 
eighty-four years, My legs have acquired 
strength and nimbleness, my sight has improved 
so much as to dispense with spectaclks, my 
stomach reminds me of what | was at the uge of 
thirty—-in short, I feel myself quite young and 
hearty ; I preach, attend confessions, visit the 
sick, { make long journeys on foot, my head is 











D U BARRY’S 
FEVERS, DYSENTERY, 
TION, SCURVY AT SEA. 

* During a long voyage, just terminated, DU 
BARRY’S valuable FOOD has been of the 
greatest service to usin keeping us free from the 
fearful disorders resulting from the prolonged 
use of salt meat, peas, and beans —L. MaurertrTe, 
C. Matcor, L. Detoncveg, J.Vaivery, E. Canvy, 
G. Bourvoy, E. Yrier, J. Mowxvot, Sourriev, 
Officers on board the Jean Bart, of the French 
Government Navy, in the roads of Hyéres.” 

BARRY’S 


D° FOOD. 
CONSUMPTION. 


Bern, Aug. 20, 1852.—Madame H. de B., ina 
hopeless state of pulmonary consumption, took 
the REVALENTA ARABICA by advice of her 
physician. So rapid and favourable was the 


FOOD. 
EXHAUS- 





success, 





** My little girl was 


has restored her to 


DU BARRY’S FOOD.—BABY SAVED. 


Dr. F. W. Beneke, Professor of Mei ine in Ordinary to 
the University, writes in the *‘ Berlin Clinical Weekly,”’ of 
April 8, 1872:—‘“I shall never forget that I owe the pre- 
servation of one of my children to the Revalenta Arabica. 
The child (not four months old) suffered from complete 
emaciation, with constant vomiting, which resisted all 
medical skill, and even the greatest care of two wet-nurses. 
I tried Du Barry’s Revalenta with the most astonishing 
The vomiting ceased immediately; and, after 
living on this Food six weeks, the baby was restored to the 
most flourishing health. nilat 
my experiments since with this Food.” 


BABY SAVED by DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


think she could have lived, and no food or medicine 
remained on her stomach. Du 


Kilmurry, Co. Cork, Dec. 29, 1880.” 


INFANTS’ PROSPERITY 


Siaclae siete tess detneied ol or cold equally well.—Rose Bezsiey, 


REVALENTA ARABI 
so seriously ill that doctors did not 


Barry’s Food, under God, 
health.—D. J. Heary, Rector of t 
| Hrroves, Vice-Consulate of France.” 


DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


** York, Dee, 9, 1876.—Ever since I fed my taby on 
DU BARRY’S REVALENTA FOUD he develops wonder- 
fully, being as strong asa child of twice his age. 
soundly all night, from eight p.m. to eighta.m., without once 
waking, and he never cries during the day. He lives on 
this food simply boiled in water and salt, and likes it warm 


** Adra, Province of Almeria, Spain, Oct. 21, 1867. 

|} _ ** Dear Sir,—I am happy to tell you that DU BARRY’S 
| JA has restored my daughter to 
perfect health, and cured her of acutaneous eruption, which 
gave her no rest night or day from its fearful irritation. 
She is now perfectly well. Please send me. against inclosed 
cheg ue, 60 lbs. more of this excellent Food,—P£rRin DE La 


h clear, my memory strengthened. — Abbé 
Perer CastTe.ii, Bachelor of ‘theology and 


Priest of Prunetto, Mondovi.” 
Cus of DEBILITY, BAD 
DIGESTION, and IRRITABILITY. 
“DU BARRY’S FOOD has produeed an 
extraordinary étfect on me. Heaven be blessed, 
it has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible 
irritations of the stomach, and bad digestion, 
which had lasted eighteen years. I have never 
felt so comfortable as I do now. 
Rev. J. Comparet, St. Romaine-des- 
Lies, France.’’ 


AND SLEEP. 


He sleeps 


39, Vinor-street.’’ 


U BARRY’S FOOD has 
cured me of kidney disease, from. which 

I had suffered fearfully for many years, and 
which had resisted:the most careful medical 
treatment, and now, »at the age of ninety- 





change it produced in her health, that the 
dangerous peri d of her continement, which her 
physician had predicted would be fatal, 

over without danger or difficulty; and her husband cannot speak too | 
highly of this excellent FOOD, upon which both his wife and child are | 
now living, without a trace of consumption. 


70,421, NINE YEARS’ CONSTIPATION. 
~ . ** Zifté, Alexanania, Egypt, March 22, 1868. 
“Thave taken DU BARRY’S excellent FOOD for the last three months. 
It has given me new lite, andI thankyou sincerely. I had suffered during 
nine years from a most obstinate constipation, which resisted all medical 
treatutent, and the best medical practitioners had declared it impossible to 


save Ine.—A. Spaparo, Merchant.” 
WENTY YEARS’ FEARFUL DEBILITY. 
r si ** Avignon (France), April 18, 1876. 

“DU BARRY’S FOOD has perfectly cured me in six weeks’ time of | 
dyspepsia, oppression, and debility, which, during twenty years, prevented | 
wy dressing or undressing my:elf, or making even the slightest effort. Iam | 
now, at the age of sixty-one, perfeetly restored to health and strength. 

“ (Madame) Bore t, née CarponettTi.” 


pe” BARRY’S FOOD.—DIABETES. 

Cure No. 70,018. 

‘I am happy to be able to send you a.certificate such as you never had | 
before. ‘The husband of one of my former pupils was dying of diabetes. I | 
recommended DU BARRY’S FOOD, and in six weeks’ time the patient we. | 
perfectly restored.— Faithfully, Sister 8. Lampert, Crosne, France.” 





| 


TO. 





| nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and 


[ four years’ neuralgia in the head, which caused her cruel agony, and left 
| her almost without rest.— Rev. 


| strength improves daily, her digestion is perfect, and her pains have 
' ceased.—Der Cuaseties, Countess DE GouRrGvue,”’ 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Constipation, Asthma, &c. , 


Cure No. 49,832, of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 





yomiting by DU BARRY’S FOOD.—Mazia Jotty. 


fas 


D-= BARRY’S FOOD is a remedy which I could 


almost call divine. It has perfectly cured my dear sister, Julia, of 





J. Moyassier, Valgorge, France. 


U BARRY’S FOOD has cured my wife of 

twenty years’ most fearful suffering from nervous and bilious attacks, 
palpitation of the heart, and swelling all over, sleeplessness, and asthma. 
ATANASIO LE Barsera, Mayorof Trapani, Sicily. 








Tv Tv rao + Tv Tj 
URE No. 69,924.—DYSPEPSIA and CANCER. 
Chateau Vauxbuin, Soissons (Aisn*), France, Jan. 10, 1868. 

‘In the village I inhabit part of the year hves a poor woman, attacked, 

so the doctors say, by a cancer in the stomach; for thé Jast two years she 
has been suff-ring intolerable pains ; she could not di ‘anything, and her 
debility was such that she could not make use of her limbsz In short, every- 
one expected a rapid termination of all these sufferings by Geath, when last 
March I recommended her to try DU BARRY’S excellent FOOD. Her 











three, I am perteetly free from disease.—-lev. 
G. Leroy, Orvaux, France, April 26, 1875. 


U. BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION. 
DIARRH@A, CRAMP, KIDNEY, and BLADDER DISORDERS. 
Dr. Wurzer’s Testimonial :— 
‘* Bonn, July 10, 1852.—DU KARRY’S FOOD is one of the most excellent, 
nourishing, and restorative absorbents, and supersedes,in many cases, all 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion (dyspepsia), a 
confined habit of body, as also in diarrhoea, bowel complaints, inflammatory 
irritation, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and 
hsemorrhoids.—Dr, Rup. Wurzer, Professor of Medicine and Pructical 
a 





MPORTANT CAUTION. — Thirty-seven years’ 
well-deserved and world-wide reputation uf DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
led speéulators to puff up all kinds of cheap, unsavoury, and more than 
sloppy Foods. However, Dr. B, F. Rourn, after analysing sixteen of these, 
declares :—“‘ Among the vegetable substances, DU BARRY’S FOOD is the 
Best.””. “‘ Naturally rich in the elements of blood, brain, bone, and muscle, 
it has cured many women and children afflicted with atrophy and marked 
debility/_B. F. Rout, Physician to the Samaritan Hospital for Women 
and Children, London.” Dr. Witttam Wattace Evms.iz, late Surgeon of 
the Imperial Ottoman Army, writes from the Hospital at Sofia :—‘In 
dysentéry, typhoid, and ague, DU BARRY’S FOOD is worth its weight 
in gold; and, from personal experience, I don’t think anyone should go 
into Camp without it.’”’—See ‘* Lancet.” 








Suitably packed for all Climates: 


Prices of DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
In Tinsy at 2s.; 1lb., 3s. 6d.; 21b., 6s.; Blb., 14s.; 121b., 82s.—about 2d. per meal. 







DU BARRY’S TONIC . REVALENTA ARABICA _ BISCUITS, 


Four timesas nourishing as meat, improve the appetite, promote digestion, secure sound, refreshing sleep, they remove the feverish and 
- bitter taste on awaking or caused by onions, garlic,and even the smell of tobacco or drink. 
CANISTERS FORWARDED ON RECEIPT OF POST-OFFICE ORDERS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


DU BARRY and CO. (Limited), No. 77, Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 8, Rue Castiglione, Paris; in Australia, Melbourne, Otto Du Barry, 
Sonl 


Grirowade and Ridley: Sydney. Grimwade and Ridle 





y 


Adelaide, Vaulding and Co 





FREE OF CARRIAGE TO ALL PARTS OF THE KINCDOM AND OF 


In Tins, 1 }b., 3s. 6d.; 2 lb., 6s. 
FRANCE. 


239, Napier-street; Fitzroy; 


and through all Stores, Chemists, and Grocers in every part of the world 































MAPLE and CO. have just opened additional 


Premises as Show-Rooms, adding 1} acre to their already vast estublish- 
ment, the largest in the world for the display of the highest «lass Furniture, 


Carpets, Curtains, &c, Catalogues free. 
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MAPLE & C0.—ADDITIONAL SHOW-ROOMS. ro. 4: ae MAPLE & CO.—NEW SPECIMEN-ROOMS. 
MAPLE & C0.--ADDITIONAL SHOW-ROOMS. Mi PI Y H) NX CO MAPLE & CO.— NEW | SPECIMEN -ROOMS. 
® THE SPECIMEN-ROOMS are good examples 


LONDON WwW . 
THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


TOTTE N a] A M -C oO U RT- R OA D of High-class DECORATIVE FURNISHING, carried out in perfect 
, taste, without extravagant expendi'ure. Every on: about to furn gh, or 
rearrange their residences, should by all means inspect these and gain in- 


formation, 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS OF LONDON TO AMERICAN VISITORS AND OTHERS, 


MAPLE and CO., London. 


MAPLE and C0.S FURNISHING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, the Largest in the World. ACRES of SHOW-Rooms, FIJTRNISHING ESTABLISHMENT wyaprzz ¢ CO., Timber Merchants and direct 


for the display of First-class Furniture, ready tor immediate delivery. 
Novelties every day from all parts of the globe. No family ought to 


furnish before viewing this coilection of household requisites, 
it being one of the sights in Londén. fo Export Merchants 
an unusual advantage is offered. Having. e space, all goods 
are packed on the premises by experienced packers. Established 


forty-eixht years. 4 


ORDERS for EXPORTATION to any part 


of the World packed carefully on the premises, and for- 
warded on receipt of a remittance or London reference. 


TURKEY 5000 to select fron. CARPETS. 
PERSIAN Superior Qualities, CARPETS. 
INDIAN. in all sizes, CARPETS. 


TURKEY CARPETS.—_MAPLE and CO. 
have just reeeived large consigiments of fine Turkey 
Carpets, unique eolourings, reproductions of the seventeenth 
century, being the first. delivery: of those made from this 
season's Clip. These Carpets’ are exceptionally fine, 
both in colour and quality, while the prices are lower than ever 
known before. Appended are a few examples of useful sizes, 
with prices. The trade supplied :— 
11ft.4in. by 8ft. 3in., £6 10s. , 14ft.9in.by11ft. Oin.,£9 15s. 
12ft.0in. by 10 ft. 6in., £7 15s. | 15ft.0in,by11ft. 10in., £11158. 
18ft.0in. by 11 ft.9in., £8 10s. 
THE largest assortment of INDIAN, 
Persian, and Turkey CARPETS always in stock, superior 
qualities, Purchasers should beware of inferior ‘lurkey 
Carpets, which a'e now being imported and sold as best 
quality at so much per square yard. 
ARTI STS and COLLECTORS of 
ANTIQUES should not fail to see the 500 specimen 
RUGS and CARPETS collected by Messrs, MAPLE and CO.’S 
Ageat in Persia, and now on view at the Show-Rooms, 
Tottenham-court-road, A Persian Rug, the most acceptable 
of all Presents; a Persian Prayer Carpet, a lasting pleasure. 
Prices from 30s. to £100. 
PARQUETERIE FLOORS and 
SURROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS,—Specimens 
of all the different designs and combinations of woods in 
Parqueterie are laid in Messrs. MAPLE and CU.’S New Show- 
Rooms, so that customers can judge of the effect of the 
material when in daily use. Coloured lithographic designs 
and estimates free of charge Builders and the trade supplied. 


CARPETS, ready for use, 3000 in Stock. 

A great variety of patterns to select from, of the best 
quality, but old patterns. A carpev 15 ft. by 11ft. 3in., price 
b¢s., which can be laid same day as ordered, 


OODSTOCK CARPETS, from 20s. These 
are inexpensive but most artistic productions of the 
English loom, woven in one piece, without team, bordered and 
fringed, suitable for reception and bed rooms. Can be had in 
many sizes. Each Carpet is Peery by the trade-mark 
** Woodstock.” Can only be had of MAPLE and CO,, Carpet 
Factors, Purchasers of fringed carpets should beware of 
imitations. 
MAPLE and CO.—400-DAY CLOCKS. 
DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days with 
once winding; a handsome present. Price 70s., warranted. 
MAPLE and CO. have a large and varied assortment suitable 
for dining and drawing room. Over 500 to select from. Price 
10s. 9d, to 60 guineas. Handsome marble cloek, with incised 
lines in gold and superior eight-day movement, 288. 6d. ; also 
bronzes in great variety. MAPLE and CO., London, 





IN THE WORLD. 


%® 10,000 BEDSTEADS, 


Ww ———r | a} 
Be BRASS AND IRON, 


nsec IN STOCK, 
; 
1 ic 













from 8s. 9d. to 85 guineas. 






ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES 
~ Post-Free. 


MATTRESS, complete :— : 
3 ft., 50s.; 3ft. Gin., 55s.; 4ft., 63s.; 4 ft. 6in., 67s. 6d. 


Price for the Patent Wire Wove Mattress, without Bedstead:— 
3 ft., 17s. 9d.; 3ft. Gin., 21s. 6d.; 4ft., 23s, 9d.; 4 ft. 6in., 26s. 9d. 


“PATENT WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS.” 


THE’.WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS is a strong and wonderful fabric of fine 
wire, so interlocked and. woven: by.a Patented process of diagonal DOUBLE 


WEAVING that an ELASTIC and PERFECT sleeping arrangement is secured. 


‘The hard spring wire used is carefully tinned, effectually preventing corrosion, and 
presents a very attractive and silver-like appearance. 

‘Tien Mattress is, in fact, a complete appliance for all purposes of REST and 
SLEEP, combining all the advantages ot a Prerrecr Spring Bep, AND CAN BE 
MADE SOFT OR HARD AT PLEASURE BY USING THE HANDLE AT SIDE OF BEDSTEAD; IT CAN 
BE TAKEN TQ PIECES IN-A FEW MOMENTS, AND PACKED IN A VERY SMALL COMPASS. 

They are also greatly used in yachts and ships, because of their cleanliness. 


MAPLE & CO., Manufacturers of First-class Furniture, London and Paris. 





Importers of the finest Woods to be found in Africa, Asia, and America, 


and Manufacturers of Cabinet Furniture in various woods by 
steam power.—Tottenham-court-1oad, London. Catalogues 
ree, 


MAPLE and CO. ART FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and Co. ADAMS’ DESIGNS. 
MAPLE and CO. LOUIS XVI. Furniture. 
MAPLE and CO. have at the present 


_ time a most wonderful assortment.of new and artistic 
furniture on show, An Illustrated Catalogue, ce: ntaining the 
price of every article required in furnishing, post-free. 


5OO BED-ROOM SUITES, from 75s. 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Pine, 5} guineas. 
ED-ROOM SUITE in Solid Walnut, 


consists of 4 ft. wardrobe, 3ft. 6in. chest drawer, marblé- 
. top washstand, toilet-tuble with giass, pedestal cupboard, 
towel-horse, and three chairs ‘This suite is manufactured by 
Maple and Co.’s new machinery, lately erected. Complete 
suite, £10 15s. 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, plate- 
~ glass door to wardrobe, washstand with Minton’s tiles, 
toilet-tabie with glass fixed, pedestal cupboard, towel-horse, 
and three chairs, complete, £10 15s. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
complete, 15 guineas; beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, with 
6 ft. Wardrobe, complete, £22 10s. 
BED-ROOM SUITES.—CHIPFENDALE, 
Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs; large 
wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid; also 
satin-wood, inlaid with ditferent wouds, 85 to 200 guineas. 
BED-ROOM SUITES —500 to select from. 
From 54 to 200 guineas. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS (IRON). 
MAPLE and CO._BEDSTEADS (BRASS). 


APLEandCO.haveaSPECIALDEPART- 
MENT for IRON and BRASS Four-post BEDSTEADS, 
Cribs, and Cots, specially adapted for mosquito curtains, used 
in India Australia, and the Colonies. Price, for full-sized 
Bedsteads, varying from 25s. Shippers and colonial visitors 
are invited to inspect this varied Stock the largest in England, 
before deciding elsewhere. 10,000 Bedsteads to select from. 


APLE and CO._BEDSTEADS in Wood, 
Tron, and Brass, fitted with furniture and bedding 
complete. The bedsteads are fitted in stock, ready for choice. 
‘Over 10,000 Iron and Brass Bedsteads now in stock to select 
from. From 8s. 9d. to 55 guineas. Strong useful Brass Bed- 
stead, 34 guineas, Beddingof every description manufactured 
on the premises, and all warranted pure. ‘The Trade supplied. 


POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg to state that this Depart- 


-ment is now so organised that they are prepared to supply any 


article that can possibly be required in Furnishing at the same 
price, if not less, than any other house in England. Patterns 
and quotations free. MAPLE and CO., London. 








J, S. FRY ane SOMS. Manvfacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 








19 International Prize Medals Awarded. 








Fry’s 


The following specialities ave recommended to Connoisseurs, 
Invalids, and the Public. 


Cocoa Extract 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


Absolutely genuine, pure, and delicious Cccoa, consist- 
ing of choice Cocoa only, from which the superfluous oil 
has been extracted, it possesses the full flavour and fine 
aroma of Cocoa. 

“ There is no nicer or more wholesome preparativn of Cocoa.’””»—DR. HASSALL, 

** Pure Cocoa, with a portion of its oily ae extracted.”’ 


HAS. A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.I. 


“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 


W. W. STODDART, F.1.C., F.C.S. 





Fry’s 


Caracas Cocoa 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, com- 
bined with other choice descriptions. - 
‘* No more delicious beverage has ever been manufactured.’’—Morning Post. 
“Tt cannot fail to prove a favourite and valuable article of diet.” 


Civil Service Gazette. 








Fry's 


Ceylon Chocolate 


A NOVELTY. 


Prepared from Cocoa only recently cultivated in the 
Island, with refined sugar and Vanilla flavouring. It 
possesses a peculiarly fine and delicate flavour. 

_., An referring. to. Messrs. Frx’s. Exhibit at. the Health Exhibition, 

the Medical Press says of the Ceylon Chocolate: ‘‘It has a peculiarly 
delicious flavour, either in the cup or as a sweetmeat, distinct from the 
product of any other cocoa beaa with which, we are acquainted, 
whilst the aroma is redolent and appetising, causing one’s thoughts 
to wander unconsciously to those spicy shores whence it came, and 


Z to acknowledge our indebtedness for another added luxury to the 


many we already possess. 


Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 


” 




























“GRACE.” 
After a Pi 








